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PREFACE 


1. Beaaona for taWng up the work. —It is not without misgiving that one 
ventures to render into English the texts of an intricate system which 
have never, with the exception of the sutras, been translated in Europe 
or America. But the historical importance of those texts, as forming 
a bridge between the philosophy of andent India and the fully developed 
Indian Buddhism and the religious thought of to-day in Eastern Asia, 
emboldens one to the attempt. For this system, together with the Nyaya 
and Vaifesika systems, when grafted upon the simple practical exhortations 
of primitive Buddhism, serves as an introduction to the logical and meta¬ 
physical masterpieces of the Mah&y&na. 

2. Diflenltias of oomprokasidiiig tko work. —Even after a dozen readings 
the import of some paragraphs is not quite clear, such for example as the 
first half of the Bh&iya on iii 14. Still more intractable are the single 
technical terms, even if the general significance of the word, superficially 
analysed, is clear. This irredudble residuum is unavoidable so long as 
one cannot feel at home in that type of emotional thinking which culmi¬ 
nates in a supersensuous object of aesthetic contemplation. 

8. Oiffloaltios of style. —^The Bha^ya and, still more, the Tattva-vai 9 aradi 
are masterpieces of the philosophical style. They are far from being a loosely 
collected body of glosses. Their excessively abbreviated and disconnected 
order of words is intentional. The Mimartsft discussed first the meaning of 
words (padartha) ; then in a distinct section the meaning of the sentences 
(vSkydrtha); and finally and most fully the implication {bhavartha) of the 
s^tences as a whole. Wherever the sentence-form is lacking, I have intro¬ 
duced in brackets the words needed to make a declarative clause. Much 
more obscurity remains in the bhdvdrtha section of the Bhaeya. For here 
many extraneous technical terms are surreptitiously introduced under the 
guise of exegesis. Thus polemic with an opponent whose name is suppressed 

b [b.o.«. it] 
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creeps into the argnment. The allosions are snggestive, but obviously 
elusive. The passage at iii. 14 might be quite simple if we had before 
us the text which it criticizes. 

4. Tzaaalatioa of taolmioal tema. —A system whose subtleties are not 
those of Western philosophers suffers disastrously when its characteristio 
concepts are compelled to masquerade under assumed names, fit enough for 
our linguistic habits, but threadbare even for us by reason of frequent 
transpositions. Each time that Punisa is rendered by the word “ soul ”, 
every psychologist and metaph 3 nfician is betrayed. No equivalent is found 
in our vocabulary. The rendering “ Self ” is less likely to cause misunder¬ 
standing. Similarly, and in accordance with the painstaking distinctions 
made at the end of ii. 6, it is most important to remember that the term 
a-vidya, although negative in form, stands for an idea which is not nega¬ 
tive, but positive. Bearing in mind the express instructions of the text, 
I have adopted “ undifferentiated-consciousness " as the translation of avidya. 
Another word, which Professor Qarbe discussed more than twenty years 
ago (in his translation of the Saihkhya-pravacana-bhfi^a, S. 70, Anm. 1), is 
guwi. I prefer to translate this term by “ aspect ” rather than by “ con¬ 
stituent ”, because, in addition to the meanings “ quality ” and “ substance ”, 
it often seems to have the semantic value of “ subordinate ” as correlated to 
pradhctTM. Three other words aattva and rajas and tamos seem untrans¬ 
latable, unless one is content with half-meaningless etymological parallels. 
In another case I have weakly consented to use “ Elevation ” as equivalent 
to prasamkhyana ; the original word denotes the culmination of a series 
of concentrations; the result is the merging of the Self in the object of 
contemplation. 

6. Punctuation.—1. Quotations from the Sutras are enclosed in single 
angular quotation-marks (< >). 2, Quotations from the Bhasya are enclosed 
in double angular quotation-marks »). 8. Quotations from authorita¬ 
tive texts are enclosed in ordinary double quotation-marks (“ ”). 4. Objec¬ 
tions and questions by opponents, and quotations from unauthoritative texts, 
are enclosed in ordinary single quotation-marks (‘ ’). Hyphens have been 
used to indicate the resolution of compound words. A half-parenthesis on 
its side is used to show that two vowels are printed in violation of the rules 
of euphonic combination (Lonman’s Sanskrit Boader, p. 289). 
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6. Texts and Meaveeripts. —The text of the sutras of the Yoga system, 
like that of the sutras of all the other five systems, except perhaps the 
V&i^esiki^ is well preserved; and there is an abundance of excellent 
printed editions. The most accessible and the most carefully elaborated 
of these books is the one published in the Anand&frama Series and edited 
by Ela^inatha Shastri Aga^e. Variants from twelve manuscripts, mostly 
southern, are printed at the foot of each page; and Bhojadeva’s Vrtti is 
appended; also the text of the sutras by itself and an index thereto. Another 
edition, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, by Bajaram Shfistri Bodas, is also an 
excellent piece of work. I have, however, made use of the edition by Svami 
B&larama (Calcutta, Samvat 1947, A.D. 1890; reprinted^ in Benares a.d. 
1908) because it is based on northern manuscripts and because of the valuable 
notes in the editor’s tippana. Of manuscripts, I have collated, with the kind 
permission of the Mah&raja, during a charming week’s visit at Jammu just 
below the glistening snows above the Fir Panjal, two of the oldest manu¬ 
scripts in the library of the Baghun&th Temple. In Stein’s Catalogue these 
are numbered 4375 and 4388 and the former is dated Samvat 1666. Two 
other manuscripts were lent me, one by the courtei^ of the most learned 
Qang§dhara Shfistri, the other the very carefully written Bikfiner manuscript, 
sent to me by the generosity of the Bikaner government, which proved to 
be extremely valuable for disputed readings in the Tattva-vfii 9 firadL This 
latter manuscript seemed to be about a hundred and fifty years old and is 
described in Bfijendral&la Mitra’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikfiner (Calcutta, 1880) under 
the number 569. An old Shfirada manuscript, which, by the kind mediation 
of Muknndarfim Shfistri of Shrinagar, was put into my hands, proved, 
upon critical examination, to have been so badly corrupted as, on the whole, 
not to be worth recording. 

7. Aoknowladgemeata. —At the end of one’s task comes the compensation 
of looking back to old scenes, and to the friends and helpers who have 
watched the progress of the book. First of all I remember the delightful 

^ In the reprint, the pagination is unchanged, but the lines vary a little. Hence there 
are some small apparent inaccuracies in the references. The reprint may be had 
from Harrassowits in Leipzig; it is mitalogued there as Patanjala-darfanasya 
foga-tattva. 
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▼isit on the island of Fohr, where, besides the long friendly walks upon 
the sands, I enjoyed the inestimable opportunity of reciting and reading the 
Yoga-sutras with Professor Deussen. The next winter, at 6enare8,Mr. Arthur 
Venis opened the doors of the Sanskrit College to me and with the utmost 
generosity smoothed my way through my first winter in India and initiated 
me into the methods of many controversial sutras. Since my return he has 
always been ready to assist, and I thank him for illuminating for me the 
perplexing debate on the sphota in iii. 17. Besides all this I am most 
grateful to him for an introduction to the lamented Shriman Mukunda 
ShSstri Adkar, a scholar who has put the wealth of the ancient tradition 
and his own ripe scholarship at my disposal for many years. 

To many other scholars in Benares and in Kashmir and in Poona I wish 
to express my thanks, especially to Dr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar and to 
Mr. V. V. Sovani. To Professor Arthur W. Byder, of the University of 
California, I am also much indebted. Furthermore, my thanks are due to 
Colonel George A. Jacob of the Bombay Staff Corps for his courtesy in 
searching after quotations, and to Dr. Frederick W. Thomas of the India 
Office Libraiy for similar favours too many to enumerate or to repay. 

My deepest insight into this system and into what little I know of the 
philosophy of India I owe to Professor Hermann Jacobi of Bonn. Each 
visit to the little city on the Bhine adds to my debt of gratitude to him 
and reveals to me the beauty of the scholar's life. 

On my return from each visit to India I laid the work in its several stages 
before Professor Lanman, my teacher in my student days and now my 
colleague. To him I owe the revision of the manuscript for the press 
and a comparison of most of the translation, either in manuscript or in 
proof, vrith the original. His rigorous criticism has detected many over¬ 
sights which strike a fresh pair of eyes more quickly than those of the 
author. For his ready and ungrudging help through many years of 
intimate friendship my hearty thanks. 


Harvard Univeraity, 
July, 1914. 


James Haughton Woods. 



INTRODUCTION 


1. Authorship of the Toga-shtraa.—Zdontitj of PstaS^sli, avthor of 
the sfttrsa, sad of Patadjsli, anther of the Mah&bhisya, not yet prorod. 

The opinion in India and in the West that the author of the Yoga-sutras 
is also the author of the great grammatical comment upon Famni has not 
been traced definitely any farther back than to the tenth century. The 
Toga-bha^a (about A.D. 650 to 850) makes no statement as to the 
authorship of the Yoga-sutras, unless the benedictory verse at the be¬ 
ginning be regarded as valid proof that Patafijali wrote the sutras. Still 
less is there any statement in the Yoga-sutras about the author of the 
Mah&bhasya. And conversely there is no reference in the Mahabha^ya 
to the author of the Yoga-sutras. On the other hand, there is ground 
for believing that the author of the Comment on Yoga-eutra iii. 44 may 
have had the author of the Mahabhasya in min d when he quotes a certain 
formula and ascribes it to Patafijali. This is the only mention of Patanjali 
in the whole Comment. The formula is Ayutaeiddha^amyava^bheda^amir- 
gatah aamuho dravyam; and although it is ascribed to Pataffjali (Ui 
Paianjalijk), it has not been found in the Mahabh&?ya. Nevertheless the 
Yoga-bhaiya does here seem to contain an allusion, more or less direct, 
to the theory of the unity of the parts of concrete substances as set forth 
in the Mahabhasya. But the allusion is not direct enough to serve by 
itself as basis for the assertion that the Yoga-bha^ya assumes the identity 
of the two Fata&jalis. In other words, it does not justify us in assigning 
to the tradition of their identity a date as ancient as that of the Yoga- 
bha^a (eighth century). The allusion is, however, significant enough not 
to be lost out of mind, pending the search for other items of cumulative 
evidence looking in the same direction. 

2. TraditUm of idontity of two Pata^alia not earlier than tenth 
eentoxy, —So far as I know, the oldest text implying that the Fatafijali 
who wrote the sutras is the same as the Pataiijali who wrote the Maha- 
bha^a, is stanza 5 of the introduction to Bhojadeva’s comment on the 
Yoga-sutras, his Bajamartan^a. This I would render as follows: 

Yietoty be to the luminous words of that illustrious sovereign, [Bhoja] 
Bapa-rahgamalls, who by creating his Grammar, by writing his comment 
on the Pataiijalan [treatise, the Yoga-sutras], and by producing [a work] 
on medicine called Bajamrg^luka, has—like Pata^'ali—removed defilement 
from our speech and minds and bodies. 
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Bhoja’s Qrammar, his comment called Bajam&rtan^, and his medical 
treatise are all extant. The stanza must mean that Fatafljali and Bhoja 
both maintained a standard of correct speech, Patanjali by his Mahabha^a 
and Bhoja by his Qrammar; and that both made our minds clear of error, 
Patahjali by his Yoga-sutras and Bhoja by his comment upon them; 
and t^t both made our bodies clear of impurities, Pata&jali by his medical 
treatise and Bhoja by his Bajamrgahka. 

This certainly implies that the writer of this stanza identified Patafijali 
of the Yoga-sutras with Patanjali of the Mahabhai^a. If the writer of 
the stanza of the introduction is the same as the Bhojadeva who wrote 
the Bajam&rtanda, we may note that he is called Banarangamalla here, 
Maharajadhiraja in the colophon in Mitra’s edition, and Lord of Dhara 
or Dhlurefvara in the colophon in the edition of Aga^ There were a 
number of Bhojadevas; but whichever of them the author of the B&ja- 
martan^a may be, no one of them is earlier than the tenth century of 
our era. 

The tradition of the triple activity of Patanjali as a writer on Yoga and 
grammar and medicine is reinforced as follows: 

Togena dttasya, padena vacdm, 
malath, ^riraeya tu vdidyakena 
yo ’pdkarotf tain, pramram munindm, 

Fatanjalim pra^^'alir dnato 'ami. 

This is cited in (^ivargma’s commentary on the Y&savadatt& (ed. Bibl. Ind., 
p. 239), which Aufrecht assigns to the eighteenth century. The stanza 
occurs also in some MSS. just before the opening words of the MahabhAsya 
(Kielhom’s ed., vol. I, p. 503)—that is, not under circumstances giving 
any clue to its date. We may add that an eighteenth-century work, 
the Pataiijalicarita (v. 26, ed. of Eavyam&la, vol. 51), vouches for Pata&jali’s 
authorship in the fields of Yoga and medicine in the following giti 
stanza: 

Satrdni yoga^aetre 

v&idyaka^dstre ca varttHcani tatah 
kftvd Patanjalimuvih 

pracarayam aaa jagad idam tratvm. 

As to the precise medical work of which Patanjali was the author or 
with which he had to do, all three stanzas leave ns uninformed. Not 
so the following stanza from the introduction to the commentary on 
Caraka, composed by Cakrapani, who (according to Jolly’s book on 
Medicine in BUhler’s Grundriss, p. 25) wrote about 1060: 

PStaAjala-Mahdbhd^a-GarakapratiaafkekrtSih 
mano-vak-kdyadosd^th hantra 'hipataye namak. 
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This agrees in sense with the other stanzas, and in addition informs os 
that Fatanjali’s medical work consisted in a revision (pratisaihakria) of 
the great compendium of Caraka. 

Accordingly, the Bhoja-stanza appears to be the oldest external evidence 
thus far at hand for the tradition as to the identity of the two Fatafijalis, 
and this tradition is not older than the tenth century, a thousand years 
and more after Fata&jali the author of the Mahabhasya. 

3. The identiflcatioii of the two Pata^alia not oonflrmed by a eomparison 
of philosophical oonoepts. —Inconsistent use of terminology and con¬ 
flicting deflnitions of concepts in the case of a single writer of two books 
are frequently explained by the fact that quite distinct subjects are dis¬ 
cussed in the different works. In other cases the subject under discussion 
is the same and such an explanation of the inconsistency does not hold. 
An instance of the latter is the discussion of the nature of substance 
{dravya) in the Yoga-system and in the Mahabhasya. In the commentary 
on Yoga-sutra iii. 44 we have the following definition, “ A substance is a 
collection of which the different component parts do not exist separately 
(ayi^tarnddha^amyavii-hheda^amigatah aamuho dravyam iti PataA- 
3 <Mh)" and the definition is attributed to Fatahjali as being consistent with 
his sutras. This quotation is of the most technical kind and is in the 
same style as the Nyaya-sutras. A similar use of language, for instance, 
is found in Nyaya-sutra ii. 1. 32 (Vkianagaram edition, p. 798). On the 
other hand this phrase is not to be found in the Mah&bhSsya, which 
however does repeatedly analyse the concept of substance. And, what 
is more important, nothing so precise as the formula attributed (iii. 44) 
to Fatimjali is found in the Yoga-sutras themselves. Yet substance is 
partially defined in Yogarsutra iii. 14, *' A substance (dharmin) conforms 
itself to quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external-aspects 
{dharma).” In this terminology dharmin and dharma of the Yoga-sutra 
are substitutions for d/ravya and gnna of the Mahabhasya. In neither 
case is the description of substance discriminating. Yet such as it is, 
the difference is very slight. In the Mahabhasya it is substance, we 
are tdd, which makes the difference in weight between iron and cotton 
of the same bulk and dimension (Mahabhasya, Kielhom’s edition, vol. II, 
p. 366^*); and it is that which causes the difference between penetrability 
and impenetrability. Or again it is that which does not cease to be, even 
when a succession of properties appears within it (vol. II, p. 366^). Of 
what kind then is this form of being {tattva) 1 The answer is that when 
the various reds and other properties of a myrobalan fruit, for instance, 
successively appear within it, we have the right to call it a substance. 
In short a substance is a concretion of properties (gu^aamdravo dravyam 
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m, Eielhom, vol. II, p. 366**); or, as it is put elsewhere, it is a collection 
of properties (gv/na-aamuddya) such that the various states (bhdva) depend 
upon it (n. 200^*). This collection is loosely paraphrased as being a group 
(aathgha) or mass (samuha, II. 856*). 

In order, however, to make the comparison of the dharmi/n of the Yoga* 
sutras with the dravya of the Mahabhasya, we must assume that the 
interpretation of the Yoga-sutras, as given in the Comment, correctly 
represents the concept in the min d of the author of the sutras. There 
might well have been a series of redactions of the works of Patahjali, 
as of those of Caraka. The later interpretation, such as the formula in 
the Comment on iii. 44, might give us the original thought in more tech¬ 
nical form. If this be so, we 6nd a great similarity in the discussion 
of the relation of whole and parts in the two works. In the Comment 
on the Yoga-sutra iii. 44 a collection (aamuha) is of two kinds: 1. that in 
which the parts have lost their distinctness, for example, ‘a tree’, ‘a herd’, 
‘ a grove ’; 2. that in which the parts are distinctly described, for example, 
'gods and human beings.* The second class has two subdivisions: 2\ one 
in which the distinctness of parts is emphasized, for example, ‘ a grove of 
mangoes’; 2^ one in which the distinctness is not emphasized, for 
example, ' a mango-grove.’ From another point of view a group is two¬ 
fold: 1. a group whereof the parts can exist separately, for example, 
' a grove ’, wherein the trees exist separately from the aggregate whole; 
2. a group whereof the parts cannot exist separately, for example, ‘ a tree ’ 
or ‘ an atom ’. The question now arises. To which of these kinds of groups 
does a substance belong? A substance {dravya) is an aggregate of generic 
and particular qualities {admanyc^vi^e§a-aamuddya). This is the definition 
of substance from the point of view of its relation to its qualities. 
Furthermore, the substance is a group of the second subdivision of the 
second kind; it is ' a collection of which the different parts do not exist 
separately ’. This then is the resultant definition of substance according 
to the traditional interpretation of the Sutras. 

What now is the relation of whole and parts in the Mahabh&sya, with 
especial reference to the substance and its qualities ? A collection {eamu- 
daya) is loosely paraphrased as being a group {aamgha) or mass {aamuha, 
Eielhom, vol. 11, p. 356*). It is, etymologically at least, a concretion of 
properties {gwnaraavndrdva 11. 866**). It is a collection of parts; the 
characteristics of the parte determine the characteristics of the whole 
(III. 8**; avayavdir arthavadbhih aamvddya apy arthavanto bhavanti 
1.217^*; I. 80*®”*^; avayave krtam liHgam aamudayaeya vi^akcm, bhavaii 
L 289* ^; and I. 377’^). All these cases would belong to the first subdivi¬ 
sion of the second kind of group, whereof the parte can exist separately. 
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Yet a coUection (samuddya) is not merely an assemblage of parts, but is 
a unity performing functions which the parts by themselves cannot 
perform, for example, the blanket, the rope, the chariot, as compared with 
the threeuls, the fibres, the chariot-parts, 1. 220^*~”. All these cases would 
belong to the second subdivision of the second kind of group, wherein 
the parts cannot exist separately {ayutctaiddhdvayava). Such then are 
the difierent groups (aamuddya). 

With regard to the substance (dravya), its relation to its qualities (gurm) 
is analogous to the relation of the parts to the group, I. 220, vart. 11. 

Just as a collection {aamuddya) is characterized by its parts (avayavdt- 
maka) UL 8^*, so the substance (dravya) is characterized by its qualities 
(gunatmaka) or is a collection of qualities {gunaaam/udd/ya) II. 200'*. 
This last formula is given tentatively as a not quite final condusion; yet 
the definition is not rejected. And elsewhere, I. 411'*, IL 856'^ II. 415'*, 
and especially IL S66'*~**, it is accepted as a working definition. Some 
qualities like sound, touch, colour, and taste belong to all substances; they 
at least are present L 246", II. 198*". Nothing,* however, is said about 
a generic-form being required to constitute a substance (dravya). At the 
most it is true that when one asserts the reality of a species (dkfjfti) one 
does not deny the reality of the substance (dravya)', and conversely. 
For each person who makes the assertion, the reality of both is asserted. 
Either the species or the substance may be dominant in anything, and 
the other subordinate. It is only a matter of the relative emphasis in 
the use of words. But the word substance is used for mass of particular 
qualities; it is not a concretion of species and qualities, but is contrasted 
with species. Accordingly even if we admit that the formula ascribed 
to Fatanjali in the Comment on iii. 18 is the correct rendering of the 
thought in the mind of Fatanjali, the author of the Yoga-sutra, it is not 
true that Fatanjali, the author of the Mahabh&i^a, when speaking of 
a substance (dravya) means what is contained in this formula. And 
there is nothing here to indicate that the tradition which identifies the 
two Fatafijalis must be correct. 

4. Date of the TogaF«utras between A.D. 300 and A.D. 500. —If Fatanjali, 
the author of the Mahabh&fya, is not the author of the Yoga-sutras, when 
were they written? The polemic in the Yoga-sutras themselves against 
the nirdlambana school of Buddhists gives the answer. Very probably 
in the two Yoga-sutras iii. 14 and 15 and certainly in iv. 14 to 21 this 
school is attacked. The idealism of the ViJUdna-vdda is attacked in iv. 16, 
16, and 17. We cannot, it is true, maintain that the V^ndna-vdda here 
attacked by the Sutra must be the idealism of Vasubandhu. But the 
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probability that the idealism is Yasubandhu’s is great. And the earlier 
limit would then be the fourth century. There surely were idealists 
before him, just as there were pre-Patafijalan philosophers of yoga. Tet 
we have the great authority of Y&caspatiniifra to support the obvious 
probability that the school of VijMnavddi'na is here combated by 
Fatahjali. He accepts the interpretation of the Comment whidi intro¬ 
duces a Yijm,navadinam Vdind^ikam (p. 292^'', Gala ed.) as being 
intended by the author of the Sutra. It is true that the Sutra itself 
obviously does not make explicit references to this or any other school. 
Still the fact remains that the Sutra is attacking some idealist; that the 
Comment explicitly states the idealist's position; and that Yacaspatimiyra 
identifies the idealist as being a Vijnanavadin. Elsewhere Yacaspatimifra 
contrasts this school with other Buddhist schools. And the possibility 
that he is referring to some V^ndnorvada other than Yasubandhu’s is 
remote. If this be so, it becomes clearer why Nigaijuna (a little before 
A.D. 200), the great expounder of the QUnyormda, does not, so far as 
we have discovered in the portion of the Mulamadhyamika-karikas thus 
far published (fasc. I-Y), mention Patanjali. Tet from the Chinese transla¬ 
tions of Nagaijuna it is clear that he was familiar with the philosophiced yoga. 
For example in the Chinese translation,^ made in a. b. 472, of N&gaijuna’s 
Upayakao 9 alyahrdaya- 9 a 8 tra (Nanjio, No. 1267), eight schools of philo¬ 
sophers and logicians are enumerated: 1. Fire-worshippers, 2. Mimansakas, 
3. yai 9 e 9 ikas, 4. S&mkhya, 6. Toga, 6. Nirgranthas, 7. Monists, 8. Pluralists. 
There was then a philosophical school of Toga about A.i>. 200.* Pattdijali 
was not unknown to Buddhist writers. But there is nothing to indicate 
that Nagaijuna is referring to Patafijali, the philosopher, who would then 
have preceded both nirdlambana schools. More probably, we may suppose, 
he refers to some one of the authorities on Toga, such as Jai^savya or 
Paflca 9 ikha who are quoted in the Toga-bhuya. 

With regard to the later limit, a reference, if historically sound, would 
make it certain that Patafijali lived before a.d. 400. In the Mahavansa, 
chap. 37, vs. 167 (Tumour, p. 250; compare Dines Andersen, P&li Reader, 
I, p. 113, st. 3), we have the words 

Fi^amm ekam dgamma raitim rdtanjidl-matam 
parivatteti. 

The verse refers to Buddhaghosa, who lived in the fibret half of the fifth 


’ I am indebted to the Rev. Kentoku Hoii 
of Tokyo for this reference. 

* Professor Jacobi has proved the existence 
of a philosophical Yoga system, resting 


upon logical inferences and not upon 
intuitive processes, as early as 300 b.o. 
(SB. der kOnigl. preuss. Ak. derWiss., 
13. Juli 1911). 
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century. But unfortunately the Mah&vansa proper, the work of Maho- 
nama, ends, according to the judgement of Professor Geiger, at chapter 37, 
verse 50, at which point also the tika stops. The quotation therefore belongs 
to the Culavahsa. And if, as Professor Geiger concludes, the work of 
Mahanama is to be placed in the first quarter of the sixth century, the 
verse in question comes later, and probably later to such a degree that its 
value as evidence is almost nothing. If this be so, one can easily explain 
how it is that Buddhaghosa in the whc^e Yisuddhimagga and in the 
Atthas&lini makes no allusion to Patanjali. 

Much more conclusive is the fact that Umuvati in his Tattvarth&dhigama- 
sutra ii. 52 refers to Toga-sutra iii. 22. There can be little doubt of the 
reference since Umasvati’s Bhasya repeats (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 58^^ and 65") 
two of the illustrations given in the Yoga-bhgsya, of the fire set in the dry 
grass and of the doth rolled up into a ball. Other references (Tattvartha- 
dhigama-sutra xii. 5 and 6 and ix. 44-46) are quite as likely allusions to 
ancient Jain formulae as to Patafijali. By how much Umasv&ti’s date 
precedes that of his commentator, Siddhasena, cannot be said until the 
complete text of Siddhasena is published. The date for Siddhasena is set 
by Professor Jacobi (ZDMG. 60.289, Leipzig, 1906, reprint p. 3, Eine Jaina* 
Dogmatik) at the middle or end of the sixth century. Umasvati precedes 
him; and Patafijali the philosopher would not be later than A.D. 500 and 
might be much earlier. 

On the other hand I should guess that he is not much earlier. Because, for 
one reason, as Pn^essor Stcherbatskoi reports, Dignaga (about A.D. 550 
or earlier) seems to know nothing of him. And secondly because it is 
improbable that the Toga-bhfi^ya was composed very much later. 

Other omfirmatory evidence, somewhat later but more certain, would 
be the reference to Toga-sutra i. 88 in Magha's Q!i 9 upalavadha iv. 55. 
Professor Hultzsch has kindly pointed out another reference at xiv. 62 of 
Magha’s poem. In respect of the date of Magha, Professor Jacobi concluded 
(WZKM. voL III, p. 121 ff.) that Magha lived about the middle of the sixth 
century. But Mr. Gaurishankar Ojha’s discovery of the Yasantgadh inscrip¬ 
tion dated Yikrama 682 adds new and most convincing evidence. Professor 
Eielhom (Gottinger Nachrichten, philoL-histor. Klasse, 1906, Heft 2, p. 146) 
is of the opinion that Magha, the grandson of a minister of the King Yarma- 
lata, must be placed at about the second half of the seventh century. 

Still later, G&udapada (about A.D. 700), in his comment on the Samkhya- 
Karika 23, quotes Toga-sutra ii. 80 and 32 and names Patafijali as the 
author. 

The conclusion would be then that Patafijali’s sutras were written at some 
time in the fourth or fifth century of our era. 
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6. Date of the Toga^bhXaya between A.D. 860 and AJ>. 860. —Of this 
the limits are easier to fix. Three pieces of evidence help us to determine 
the earliest limit. 

▲. The Comment could not in any case be much earlier than a.d. 350. 
For (at the end of iii. 63 or 52) it quotes V&r^aganya in the words 

murti-vyavadhi-jati-bhedahhavan nclati mulaprthaktvam iti Varstiganyah. 

And again (iv. 13) the Comment quotes from a ^cutrdnu^daaTum. as follows; 

OundnSLrh paramarh rupath na dr^ipatham rcchati 
yat tu dr^ipathatk prdptath tan mdyeva e/atv/xhakam. 

Fortunately Vacaspatimi^ra offers us the information that this is an exposi¬ 
tion of the teaching of the Shafti-tantra. And furthermore, in the Bh&mati 
on Vedanta-sutra ii. 1. 2. 3 (Nir^yasagara edition, 1904, p. 852, line 7 of 
the Bhamatl), we are told that it is Varsaganya, the founder of the Toga 
system, who said these words {aia eva yoga-^tram vyutpadayitd aha sma 
Bhagavdn Varsaganyah “ gundndrh paramam ...’’). 

Thus the Comment contains two quotations from Varsaganya. There is 
little reason to doubt that Varsaganya was an older contemporary of 
Vasubandhu. Professor Takakusu^ by a combination of dates centering 
about the Chinese translation of Paramartha’s life of Vasubandhu estimated 
that Vasubandhu lived from about A.D. 420 till 500. Professor Sylvain 
L^vi (Asanga, vol. II, pp. 1 and 2) accepted the result of these discussions. 
But Professor Wogihara’ had conjectured that the date of Vasubandhu 
must be set back. An elaborate confirmation of his suggestion is now 
offered by Monsieur Noel Peri,^ who places the death of Vasubandhu 
at A.D. 350; and by Mr. B. Shiiwo,* who estimates that Vasubandhu’s 
life was from A.D. 270 to 860. This is a return to the fourth century, 
the date for Vasubandhu which Biihler ‘ favoured. Accordingly the Bhasya 
must in any case be later than a.d. 350. 

B. Another kind of evidence which helps us to determine yet more closely 
the earliest limit is the fact that the decimal system is used by way of 


’ Bulletin de I’^cole Fran 9 aMe d’ExtrSme- 
Orient, 1904, tome IV, pp. 48 and 56; 
and JRAS. Jan. 1905, pp. 16-18 of the 
reprint. 

* Asanga’s Bodhuattvabhami, Leipzig, 

1908, p. 14. 

* “ A propos de la date de Yasubandhn ” 

(Bulletin de I’^cole Franfaise d'Ex- 
trSme-Orient, tome XI, 1911, p. 839). 


* “Doctor Takakusu and Moneieur Peri 

on the date of Vasubandhu” in the 
Tetsugaku Zasshi, vol. 27, Nov.-Dee., 
1912. I am indebted to Mr. E. Yabuki 
for this. 

* “Die indischen Inschriften nnd das 

Alter der indischen Eunst-Poesie,” in 
Sitzungsberichte der Eaiserl. Akad. 
der Wiss., Wien, 1890, p. 79 f. 
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illustration in the Comment on iii. 13. The oldest epigraphic^ instance 
of the use of the decimal system is in the Gurjara inscription of a.d. 695. 
With one obscure and doubtful exception, there is no literary evidence 
of the use of the decimal system before Varahamihira, who lived in the 
sixth century. If we consider this kind of evidence alone, it is improbable 
that the Comment precedes the year a.d. 500; it is probably later. 

C. There is evidence which determines that the earliest limit of the 
Comment is still later, as late as the seventh century. In the stanza 
iv. 55 of the Qi 9 upalavadha by M&gha (circa A.D. 650), not only Yoga- 
sutra i. 33 is referred to, but also the words of the avat&rana in the 
Comment. In the Comment the parikarma of the dtta is enjoined. This 
is an uncommon term. Even if citta,-pariharnma might be found in 
Buddhist books, the fact that it here immediately precedes the quotation 
from sutra i. 38, makes it almost certain that sudi a mixture of termino¬ 
logy is impossible. In fact the stanza is full of specific yoga-terms in 
each line to such an extent that reference to any other system, much 
less to some heretical book, is quite excluded. The point is then that 
the words dtta-parUcarma together with the first word of the sutra 
have been wrought into the metre of the poem as one word. The poet, 
as we saw, probably lived in the second half of the seventh century. If 
this is trustworthy evidence, the Comment cannot be earlier than A.D. 650. 

D. The later limit is set by the date of Vaca 8 patimi 9 ra ’8 Nyaya Index, 
A.D. 841—see below, page xxiii. 

Accordingly the date of the Bh&sya would be somewhere between about 
A.D. 660 and about A.D. 850. 


9. Date of V&eaepatiiBiqra’e Tattva-vii 9 iradX about A.D. 850. —In the 

verse at the close of his Bhamatl-nibandha, Yacaspatimigra gives the names 
of his works, seven in number: 

Fan Nydyakanikd-TaMvammik§a^TaMvabindubhih i 
Fan Nydya-Sathkhya-Yogdndm, Veddntdndih nibandhandih ii 
SamouMisam mahcU punyath, tat phcdam puskalam mayd \ 
Samarpitam; athdUena prvyaidih Parame^rah ii. 

The NydyorVdHtikaAdtparya-tikd is on the Nyaya system; the Tattva- 


* See p. 78, of BOhler’e Palaeographie, in 
hia OrnndruB. In hie Notes on Indian 
Mathematics (Jonmal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, July 1907, toI. Ill, 
number 7, p. 482, note 5), Mr. G. R. 
Kaye gives a list of epigraphical in¬ 
stances of the notation in which 


"place-value” is utilized. Most of 
these he thinks are worthless as evi¬ 
dence for the introduction of the 
decimal system. The same conclusion 
is reached in a later article (JRAS. 
July 1910, p. 749). 
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hdumudl is on the S&mkhya system; the Tattvor-vSi^radl is on the Yogs; 
the Nydya-kanHed, s gloss on the Vidkirviveka, is on the Mimshsa; the 
TaUva-bindu, is on Bhatta's exposition of the Mim&flsa; the TqUva-aamiksd 
and the Bhamaii are both on the Vedanta. 

In the same verse at the end of the Bh&mati he speaks of himself as living 
under King Nrga: 

tasmin mahipe mahaniyaMrtdu Qrvman-Nrge 'kdri mayd nibavdhah. 
Unfortunately there is (as Professor Lilders informs me) no epigraphical 
record of this king and we cannot say when or where he lived. Vacas- 
pstimi 9 ra was a native of Mithil&/ the northern part of Tirhut, and the 
latter part of his name would indicate, as Fitz-Eklward Hall has pointed 
out, that he was a native of Oangetic BEindustan. 

In the introduction to his edition of the Kusum&fijali (Calcutta, 1864, p. x). 
Professor Cowell thinks that Yacaspatimigra lived in the tenth century. 
Barth (Bull, des Bel. de I’lnde, 1893, p. 271) would set him at the end of 
the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. Professor Macdonell 
(Hist, of Sansk. Lit, p. 898) places him soon after ▲.d. 1100. 

These judgements rest, more or less, upon the opinion that the R&ja-varttika, 
quoted by Vacaspatimi 9 ra in his Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi on Karika 72, 
was composed by, or for, Bhoja Raja, called Ranarahga Malla, King of Dhara 
(1018-1060). This opinion accords with the assertion of Pandit KaQinatha 
^iastn A^taputra of Benares College, who assured Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall that 
a manuscript of the R&ja-v&rttika had been in his possession several years 
(Hall’s edition of the Saihkhya-pravacana-bhdeya, 1856, p. 83). But the 
visible basis for this assertion that the Raja in question is Bhoja is not 
now at hand. 

Similarly, Professor Pathak in his article on Dharmakirti and Shankara- 
carya (see Journal of the Bombay Branch RAS., vol. XXVHI, no. 48,1891, 
p. 89, and also the table in the same Journal, p. 235, no. 49, note 74) is 
content to rest his conclusions as to the date of yacaspatimi 9 ra upon the 
fact that Qribh&rati, the pupil of Bodharanya, in his edition of the Sathkhya- 
tattva-kaumudi (Benares, Jainaprabhakara Press, 1889, p. 182), prints, in a 
note at the end, the word Bhoja before the word Raja-varttika. Thus it 
would appear that this varttika is by Bhojaraja and that yaca 8 patimi 9 ra, 
who quotes it, must be later than Bhojaraja, that is, later than the tenth 
century. But we are not at all sure from other manuscript evidence 
that the word Bhoja should be read before the word Raja-varttika, and 
the date of this Raja-vaittika is therefore undetermined. 

* See the beginning of the Nyayaantro- prasSdpBBtrf, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 

ddhaiab by Vacaspatimifia ^rivdca- Second Series, vol. II, p. 98). 
spatimifttM MithiU^raturini (Hara* 
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By way of contrast we now have the direct statement of V&caspatimi^ra 
that he finished his Nyayasucinibandha in the year 898. For on the first 
page of this appendix to the Nyaya-varttika, as given in the edition of the 
Nyaya-varttika in the Bibliotheca Indica, 1907, he says that he is about to 
compose an index for the Nyaya-autras 

(^ri’vOcagpattmifrena maya Buci vidhdsyate. 

And in the colophon he says that he made the work for the delight of 
the intelligent in the year 898. 

NydyaeucinUxindho ’sdv akdri sucUiiydih mude 

Qrivdca,8patimi^ena vaev-ankorvam-vataare. 

It remains to determine whether this year belongs to the era of Vikrama- 
ditya or of Qftlivahana. In the introduction to his edition of Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts (Bibl. Ind., 1910), Mahamahopadbyaya Haraprasad Shastii 
gives the date as belonging to the second era, to Qaka 898. He says (p. iii) 
that the author of the Apohaeiddhi “ takes a good deal of pains in elaborately 
refuting the theory of Vacaspatimi 9 ra”, and that he does “ not quote or refute 
Udayana, whose date is <^aka 905 = A.D. 983”. In his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, second series* vol. II, p. xix, this distinguished scholar had 
come to the same conclusion with regard to the era to which this date of 
Yacaspatimi^ra should be assigned. This conclusion seemed doubtful to 
Mr. Nilmani Chakravarti, M.A., in his valuable Chronology of Indian 
Authors, a supplement to Miss Duff’s Chronology of India (Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL 8, 1907, p. 205). And one cannot refrain 
from thinking that the other era is presumably more likely for a Northern 
writer; and that more especially a great difficulty is created if only seven 
years are supposed to separate Vacaspatimi^ra and Udayana. The difference 
between the two philosophers is of such a kind that one must assume a much 
longer interval between their writings. And furthermore, would it not be 
an extraordinary coincidence that the author of the Apohasiddbi should 
be so minutely familiar with the work of Vacaspatimi^ra, and yet not 
have the dimmest sense of the existence of Udayana, the light of a new 
dawn in the world of Nyaya? Accordingly, the date of Yacaspati’s 
Nyaya-index would appear to be Sathvat 898 = A.D. 841; and the dates 
of his six other works, including the Tattva-vai 9 aradi, may be presumed 
to be not many years earlier or later. We are therefore safe in making 
the statement that the date of the Tattva-vai 9 aradi is not far from the 
middle of the ninth century, or approximately A.i). 850. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE YOGA-SUTEAS WITHOUT 
THE COMMENT OR THE EXPLANATION 


Being the Sutras translated in groups, together with 

GROUP-HEADINGS ADDED BT THE TRANSLATOR 

BOOK FIRST—CONCENTRATION 

Goal of Conooatratioa 

i. 1-4. Yoga is the concentration which restricts the fluctuationa Freed 
from them, the Self attains to self-expression. 

i. 1 Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made], i. 2 Toga is the 
restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff, i. 8 Then the Seer [that is, 
the Self] abides in himselfl i. 4 At other times it [the Self] takes the 
same form as the fluctuations [of mind-stuff]. 

Foxins of the miaAetuif 

L 6-11. The fluctoations are all exposed to attack from the hindrances 
and are five in number: 1. sources-of-valid-ideas; 2. misconceptions; 
8. predicate-relations; 4. sleep; 5. memory. 

L 5 The fluctuations are of five kinds and are hindered or unhindered. 
L 6 Sources-of-valid-ideas and misconceptions and predicate-relations and 
sleep and memory. L 7 Sources-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference 
and verbal-communication. L 8 Misconception is an erroneous idea 
not based on that form [in respect of which the misconception is 
entertained], i. 9 The predicate-relation [vihalpa) is without any [corre¬ 
sponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of perception or 
of words, i 10 Sleep is a fluctuation of [mind-stuff] supported by 
the cause of the [transient] negation [of the waking and the dreaming 
fluctuations]. L 11 Memory is not-sdding-surreptitiously to a once 
experienced object. 

Methods of resirlciing fluotuations 

i. 12-16. An orientation of the whole life with reference -to one idea; an 
emotional transformation corresponding to this focused state. 

i. 12 The restriction of them is by [means] of practice and passionless¬ 
ness. i. 18 Practice is [repeated] exertion to the end that [the mind- 
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stuff] hHaII have permanence in this [restricted state], i. 14 But this 
[practice] becomes confirmed when it has been cultivated for a long time 
and uninterruptedly and with earnest attention. L 15 Passionlessness 
is the consciousness of being master on the part of one who has rid 
himself of thirst for either seen or revealed objects, i. 16 This [passion¬ 
lessness] is highest when discernment of the Self results in thirstlessness 
for qualities [and not merely for objects]. 

Kinds of oonosntration 

L 17-18. Four kinds of conscious concentration, and the concentration of 
subliminal'impressions alone. 

L 17 [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its object] by assuming 
forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] or of refiection upon 
subtile objects or of joy or of the feeling-of-personality. L 18 The other 
[concentration which is not conscious of objects] consists of subliminal- 
impressions only [after objects have merged], and follows upon that 
practice which effects the cessation [of fluctuations]. 

Degrees of approaoh to ooaeentratioa 

L 10-83. The worldly approach; the spiritual approach; the combina¬ 
tions of methods and intensities; and the devotion to the highest Self. 

L 19 [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by worldly [means] 
is the one to which the discamate attain and to which those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary-matter attain. L 20 [Concentration 
not conscious of objects,] which follows upon belief [and] energy [and] 
mindfulness [and] concentration [and] insight, is that to which the 
others [the yogins] attain, i 21 For the keenly intense, [concentration] 
is near. L 22 Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, 
there is a [concentration] superior even to this [near kind]. L 28 Or 
[concentration] is attained by devotion to the l 9 vara. 

Analjna of the highest Self 

i. 84-88. Unique quality of the highrat Self; proof of His existence; His 
temporal priority; His symbolical realization. 

i. 24 Untouched by hindrances or karmas or fhiition or by latent-deposits, 
the I^vara is a special kind of Self. L 25 In this [Ifvara] the germ of 
the omniscient is at its utmost excellence, i. 26 Teacher of the Primal 
[Sages] also, forasmuch as [with Him] there is no limitation by time. 
L 27 The word-expressing Him is the Mystic-syllable, i. 28 Bepetition 
of it and reflection upon its meaning [should be made]. 
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Translation of the Yoga-sutras 

ObstaolM to tho oalming of the mindHrtnjr 

i. 89-34. The inner sense is exposed to distractions which may be over¬ 
come by focosing the mind; by the cultivation of sentiments; one may 
also practise breathings. 

L 29 Thereafter comes the right-knowledge of him who thinks in an 
inverse way, and the removal of obstacles. L 80 Sickness and languor 
and doubt and heedlessness and worldliness and erroneous perception and 
failure to attain any stage [of concentration] and instability in the state 
[when attained]—these distractions of the mind-stuff are the obstacles, 
i. 81 Pain and despondency and unsteadiness of the body and inspiration 
and expiration are the accompaniments of the distractions. L 82 To 
check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity, i. 88 By the 
cultivation of friendliness towards happiness, and compassion towards 
pain, and joy towards merits and indifference towards demerit. L 84 Or 
[the yogin attains the undisturbed calm of the mind-stuff] by expulsion 
and retention of breath. 

Attainment of Stabilitj 

i. 38-39. Suitable objects for fixed-attention and contemplation. 

i. 86 Or [he gains stability when] a sense-activity arises connected with 
an object [and] bringing the central-organ into a relation of stability, 
i 86 Or an undistressed [and] luminous [sense-activity when arisen 
brings the central-organ into a ration of stability]. L 87 Or the mind- 
stuff [reaches the stable state] by having as its object [a mind-stuff] freed 
from passion, i 88 Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by 
having as the supporting-object a perception in dream or in sleep. L 89 Or 
[the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by contemplation upon any such 
an object as is desired. 

Xastesy and oonoentratioa 

i. 40-47. Classification of concentration with reference to different single 
objects or absence of objects, or to the mental act, or to a fusion of object 
and knower. 

i. 40 His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the greatest 
magnituda L 41 [The mind-stuff] from which, as from a precious gem, 
fluctiutions have dwindled away, reaches the balanced-state, which, in 
the case of the knower or of the process-of-knowing or of the object- 
to-be>known, is in the state of resting upon [one] of these [three] and in 
the state of being tinged by [one] of these [three]. L 42 Of [these 
balanced-states] the state-balanced with deliberation is confused by 
reason of predicate-relations between words and intended-objects and 
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ideas. L 48 When the memory is quite purified, [that halaneed>state]— 
which is, as it were, empty of itself and which brightens [into conscious 
knowledge] as the intended-object and nothing more—is superdelibera- 
tive. L 44 By this same [balanoed-staie] the refiective and the super- 
reflective [balanced-states] are also explained. L 46 The subtile object 
also terminates in unresoluble-primary-matter {aMnga). L 46 These 
same [halanced-states] are the seeded concentration. L 47 When there 
is the clearness of the super-reflective [balanced-state, the yogin gains] 
internal undisturbed calm. 

VormatiTe iasiglit 

^ 48-81. After-effects of concentrated insight efEace after-effects of con¬ 
centration upon objects. 

i. 48 In this [concentrated mind-stuff] the insist is truth-bearing. 
L 49 Has another object than the insight resulting from things heard 
or from inferences, inasmuch as its intended-object is a particular, 
i 60 The subliminal-impression produced by this [super-reflective 
balanced-state] is hostile to other subliminal-impressions. L 61 When 
this [subliminal-impression] also is restricted, since all is restricted, [the 
yogin gains] seedless concentration. 


BOOK SECOND-MEANS OF ATTAINMENT 


Devioos for waakaniBg hindrances 

li. 1-11. Aids serviceable to the beginner who is on the path to con¬ 
centration. 

iL 1 Self-castigation and study and devotion to the If vara are the Toga 
of action. iL 2 For the cultivation of concentration and for the 
attenuation of the hindrances. iL 8 Undifferentiated-consciousness 
(avidyS) and the feeling-of-personality and passion and aversion and the 
will-to-live are the five hindrances, ii 4 Undifferentiated-consciousness 
is the field for the others whether they be dormant or attenuated or 
intercepted or sustained, ii. 6 The recognition of the permanent, of 
the pure, of pleasure, and of a self in what is impermanent, impure, 
pain, and not-self is undifferentiated-consciousness (avtdyd). iL 6 When 
the power of seeing and the power by which one sees have the 
appearance of being a single self, [this is] the feeling-of-personality. 
iL 7 Passion is that which dwells upon pleasure. iL 8 Aversion is that 
which dwells upon pain. ii. 9 The will-to-live sweeping on [by the 
force of] its own nature exists in this form even in the wise. iL 10 

e [a.o.i. it] 
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These [hiadranoes when they have become sabtile] are to be escaped 
by the inyerse-propagation. iL 11 The fluctuations of these should be 
escaped by means of contemplatiom 

Zama 

/ li. 12-14. Origin of karma in hindrances; result of karma in state-of- 
\j existence, length of life, and pleasure or pain. 

iL 12 The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances and may 
be felt in a birth seen or in a birth unseen, ii. 18 So long as the root 
exists, there will be fruition flrom it [that is] birth [and] length-of-life 
[and] kind-of-experienee. iL 14 These [fruitions] have joy or extreme 
anguish as results in accordance with the quality of their causes whether 
merit or demerit. 

All is pain 

iL 16. Present and future and past correlations with objects result un¬ 
avoidably in pain. 

ii. 16 As being the pains which are mutations and anxieties and 
subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations 
of the aspects {gu»a ),—to the discriminating all is nothing but pain. 

There is an escape 

iL 16. Only yogins are sensitive to future pain. This may be avoided in 
that it has not expressed itself in actual suffering. 

iL 16 That which is to be escaped is pain yet to come. 

Cause of pain 

iL 17-24. The Seer-sight relation implies 1. complexes of potential 
stresses between aspects (guna) and between sense-organs and elements, 
2. the power of the Seer who is undefiled by aspects, S. the actual correla¬ 
tion until the purpose of the Seer, which is to differentiate consciousness, is 
completed. 

iL 17 The correlation of the Seer and the object-of-sight is the cause 
of that which is to be escaped, ii. 18 With a disposition to brightness 
and to activity and to inertia, and with the elements and the organs 
as its essence, and with its purpose the experience and the liberation 
[of the Self],—this is the object-of-sighi iL 19 The particularized and 
the unparticularized [forms] and the resoluble only [into primary matter] 
and irresoluble-primary-matter—are the divisions of the aspects (puna). 
iL 20 The Seer who is nothing but [the power of seeing], although 
undefiled (gtiddha), looks upon the presented idea. iL 21 The object- 
of-sight is only for the sake of it [the SelQ. ii. 22 Though it has 
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ceased [to be seen] in the case of one whose purpose is accomplished, 
it has not ceased to be, since it is common to others [besides himself], 
ii. 28 The reason for the apperception of what the power of the 
property and of what the power of the proprietor are, is correlation, 
ii. 24 The reason for this [corrdation] is undifFerentiated-consciousness 
(aoidya). 

The aseepe 

; iL 25. Fositiye state of Isolation follows the ending of the correlation. 

ii. 26 Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correlation. This 
is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. 

Meatia of eeoape 

. iL 26-27. The act of discrimination leading up to the act of insight. 

ii 26 The means of attaining escape is unwavering discriminative 
discernment, ii. 27 For him [there is] insight sevenfold and advancing 
in stages to the highest 

Eight aide to yoga 

iL 28-22. To purify the aspects and to intensify intuitive thinking there 
are five indirect aids and three direct aids. 

ii. 28 After the aids to yoga have been followed up, when the impurity 
has dwindled, there is an enlightenment of perception reaching up to the 
discriminative discernment ii 29 Abstentions and observances and 
postures and regulations-of-the-breath and withdrawal-of-the-senses and 
fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration. 

Pixst indirect aid: L Five abatentions 
. iL 30-31. The elements and degrees of morality in the form of prohibi* 
tions. 

ii. 80 Abstinence from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from 
incontinence and from acceptance of gifts are the abstentions, ii 81 When 
they are unqualified by species or place or time or exigency and when 
[covering] all [these] classes—there is the Great Course-of-conduct. 

Beooad indirect aid: iL Five observances 

iL 32. Advances in morality in the form of voluntary action. 

ii 82 Cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation and study and 
devotion to the I^vara are the observances. 

Besults of the abstentions and observances 
iL 33-46. Persistent inhibitions of certain kinds reorganize an increase of 
-activity of the opposite kind. 

ii 88 If there be inhibition by perverae-oonsiderations, there should be 
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eultivation of the oppodtee. ii. 84 Since perverse-eonsidentioDB such 
as injuries, whether done or caused to be done or approved, whether 
ensuing upon greed or anger or in&tuation, whether mild or moderate 
or vehement, find their unending consequences in pain and lack of 
thinking , there should be the cultivation of their opposites, ii 85 As 
soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, his presence begets 
a suspension of enmity, ii 86 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence 
from falsehood, actions and consequences depend upon him, ii. 87 As- 
soon as he is grounded in abstinence from theft, all jewels approach him. 
ii 88 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from incontinence, he - 
acquires energy, ii. 89 As soon as he is established in abstinence fiom 
acceptance of gifts, a thorough illumination upon the conditions of birth, 
ii. 40 As a result of cleanliness there is disgust at one's own body and 
no intercourse with others, ii 41 Purity of saffra and gentleness and 
singlenessH>f-intent and subjugation of the senses and fitness for the- 
sight of the self. ii. 42 Asa result of contentment there is an acquisition 
of superlative pleasure, ii 48 Perfection in the body and in the organs 
after impurity has dwindled as a result of self-castigation, ii 44 As 
a result of study there is co mm u ni on with the chosen deity, ii. 45- 
Perfection of concentration as a result of devotion to the Ifvara. 

Third indiroot aid: iii. Postnres 

iL 46-48. Bodily conditions favonrable to concentration. 

ii 46 Stable-and-easy posture, ii. 47 By relaxation of effort or by a. 
[mental] stateof-balanoe with reference to Ananta. ii 48 Thereafter 
he is unassailed by extremes. 

Fourth indireot aid: It. Bostraint of the hroath 
ii. 49-52. Calming of affective states is favourable to concentration. 

ii 49 When there is [stability of posture], the restraint of breath, a 
cutting off of the flow of inspiration and expiration, follows, ii 50 [This 
is] external or internal or suppressed in fluctuation and is regulated by 
place and time and number and is protracted and subtile, ii 51 The 
fourth [restraint of the breath] transcends the external and the internal 
object, ii 52 As a result of this the covering of the light dwindles away. 

Fifth indirect aid: ▼. Withdrawal of the eense-organs 
iL 63-55. The span of attention is confined to an inner object. 

ii. 58 For fixed-attentions also the central organ becomes fit. ii 54 The 
withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation of the mind-stuff' 
as it is in itself on the part of the organs by disjoining themselves from 
their object, ii. 55 As a result of this [withdrawal] there is a complete- 
mastery of the organs. 
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BOOK THIKD-SUPERNORMAL POWERS 
First direct aid: si. Fixedpattcntioa 
iii. 1. The knower focuses the process of knowing upon the object to be- 
known. 

iiL 1 Binding the mind-stu£F to a place is fixed-attention. 

■eooad direct aid: viL Contaaplatioa 
iiL S. A two-term relation between the process of knowing and the object 
to be known. 

iii. 2 Focusedneas of the presented idea upon that [place] is con¬ 
templation. 

Third direct aid: riiL Concentration 

iiL 8. A fusion of the knower and the process of knowing with the object 
to be known. 

iiL 8 This same [contemplation], shining forth [in consoiousnees] as the 
intended object and nothing more, and, as it were, emptied of itself, is 
concentration. 

Transition to seedless concentration 
iiL 4-10. The direct aids in combination result in insight and restricted 
subliminal-impressions and the calm flow of the mind-stuff. 

iiL 4 The three in one are constrainL iiL 5 As a result of mastering 
this constraint, there follows the shining forth of insight, iii. 6 Its 
application is by stages. iiL 7 The three are direct aids in comparison 
with the previous [five], iii. 8 Even these [three] are indirect aids 
to seedless [concentration], iii. 9 When there is a becoming invisible 
of the subliminal-impression of emergence and a becoming visible 
of the subliminal-impreesion of restriction, the mutation of restriction 
is inseparably connected with mind-stuff in its period of restriction. 
iiL 10 This [mind-stuff] flows peacefully by reason of the subliminal- 
impression. 

Xutatioiui of substances 

iii. 11-16. In the focused state the concentration holds two time-forms 
within the span of attention. Mutations are in fixed orders of subliminal- 
impressions in the restricted state. 

iiL 11 The mutation of concentration is the dwindling of dispersiveness- 
and the uprisal of singleness-of-intent belonging to the mind-stuff. 
iiL 12 Then again when the quiescent and the uprisen presented-ideas 
are similar [in respect of having a single object], the mind-stuff has 
a mutation single-in-intenL iii. 18 Thus with regard to elements and 
to organs, mutations of external-aspect and of time-variation and of 
intensity have been enumerated. iiL 14 A substance conforms itself to 
quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable extemal-ai^>eots. iiL 16 The- 
order of the sequence is the reason for the order of the mutations. 
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Application of oonstrainta to diflteont ovdors of mutatioBS 

iii. 16-62. Given a single mutation of external-aspect or time-form or in¬ 
tensity, the whole sequence comes under control of the concentrated insight, 
iii 16 As a result of oonstraint upon the three mutations [there follows] 
the knowledge of the past and the future, iii 17 Word and intended- 
object and presented-idea are confused because they are erroneously 
identified with each other. By oonstraint upon the distinctions between 
them [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the cries of all living 
beings, iii. 18 As a result of direct perception of subliminal-impressions 
there is [intuitive] knowledge of previous births, iii 19 [As a result of 
constraint] upon a presented-idea [there arises intuitive] knowledge of 
the mind-stuff of another, iii. 20 But [the intuitive knowledge of the 
mind-stuff of another] does not have that [idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that [upon which it depends] 
is not-in-the-field [of consciousness]. iiL 21 As a result of constraint 
upon the [outer] form of the body, when its power to be known is 
.stopped, then as a consequence of the disjunction of the light and of the 
eye there follows indiscemibilily [of the yogin's body], iii. 22 Advancing 
and not-advancing is karma; as a result of constraint upon this [two¬ 
fold karma] or from the signs of death [there arises an intuitive] 
knowledge of the latter end. iii. 28 [As a result of constraint] upon 
friendliness and other [sentiments there arise] powers [of friendliness]. 
iiL 24 [As a result of constraint] upon powers [there arise] powers like 
those of an elephant, iii. 25 As a result of casting the light of 
a sense-activity [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the subtile 
and tile concealed and the obscure, iii. 26 As a result of oonstraint 
upon the sun [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the cosmic-spaces. 
iiL 27 [As a result of constraint] upon the moon [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the stars, iii. 28 [As a result 
of constraint] upon the pole-star [there arises the intuitive] knowledge 
of their movements, iii. 29 [As a result of constraint] upon the wheel 
of the navel [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement 
of the body. iiL 80 [As a result of oonstraint] upon the well of the 
throat [there follows] the cessation of hunger and thirst. iiL 81 [As 
a result of constraint] upon the tortoise-tube [there follows] motionless¬ 
ness of the mind-stuff. iiL 82 [As a result of oonstraint] upon the 
radiance in the head [there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. iiL 88 Or 
as a result of vividness the yogin discerns all. iii. 84 [As a result of 
constraint] upon the heart [there arises] a consciousness of the mind-stuff. 
iiL 85 Experience is a presented-idea which fails to distinguish the saHva 
and the Sel^ which are absolutely uncommingled [in the presented-idea]. 
Since the saitva exists as object for another, the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the Self arises as the result of oonstraint upon that which exists for 
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its own sake. iiL 86 As a result of this [constraint upon that which 
exists for its own sake], there arise vividness and the oigan-of-[supemal]> 
hearing and the organ-of-[supemal]-tottch and the organ-of-[supemal]- 
sight and the organ>of-[aupemal]-taste and the organ-of*[supemal]-smeU. 
iii. 87 In concentration these [supernal activities] are obstacles; in the 
emergent state they are perfections (siddhi). iii. 88 As a result of slacken¬ 
ing the causes of bondage and as a result of the knowledge of the procedure 
[of the mind-stuff], the mind-stuff penetrates into the body of another, 
iii. 89 As a result of mastering the Udana there is no adhesion to water 
or mud or thorns or similar objects, and [at death] the upward flight, 
iii 40 As a result of mastering the Sam&na [there arises] a radiance, 
iii 41 As a result of constraint upon the relation between the organ-of- 
hearing and the air, [there arises] the supemal-organ-of-hearing. iii. 42 
Either as a result of constraint upon the relation between the body and 
the air, or as a result of the balanoed-state of lightness, such as that of 
. cotton-fibre, there follows the passing through air. iii 48 An outwardly 
unadjusted fluctuation is the Great Discamate; as a result of this the 
dwindling of the covering to the brightness, iii 44 As a result of con¬ 
straint upon the coarse and the essential-attribute and the subtile and 
the inherence and purposiveness, there is a mastery of the elementa 
iii 46 As a result of this, atomization and the other [perfections] come 
about, [there is] perfection of body; and there is no obstruction by the 
properties of these [elements], iii 46 Beauty and grace and power and 
compactness of the thunderbolt,—[this is] perfection of body, iii 47 As 
a result of constraint upon the process-of-knowing and the essential- 
attribute and the feeling-of-personality and the inherence and the 
purposiveness, [there follows] the subjugation of the organa iii. 48 As 
a result of this [there follows] speed [great as that] of the central-organ, 
action of the instruments [of knowledge] disjunct [from the body], and 
the subjugation of the primary-cause, iii. 49 He who has only the full 
discernment into the difference between the sattva and the Self is one 
who has authority over all states-of-ezistence and is one who knows 
alL iii. 50 As a result of passionleesness even with regard to these 
[perfections] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds of the 
defects, Isolation, iii 61 In case of invitations from tbose-in-high- 
places, these should arouse no attachment or pride, for undesired 
consequences recur, iii 62 As a result of constraint upon moments 
and their sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. 

Culmination of oonoentration 

iii. 63-66. The particular which is indiscernible in respect of class or 
term or point-in-space is intuitively discerned; the widest span of objec¬ 
tivity is also discerned. This is the attainment of Isolation. 
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iii. 68 As a result of this thore arises the deeper-knowledge of two 
equivalent thing s which cannot be distinctly qualified in species or 
characteristic-mark or point-of-space. iii. 64 The [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination is a deliverer, has idl things as its object, 
and has all times for its object, and is an [inclusive whole] without 
sequence, iii 66 When the purity of the sattva and of the Self are equal 
there is Isolation. 

BOOK FOURTH—ISOLATION 

Snbataiioas and snboonseioumass 

It. 1-18. Correspondence between imperceptible forma of substance and 
latent-impressions of concentrated states. 

iv. 1 Perfections proceed from birth or from drugs or from spells 
or from self-castigation or from concentration, iv. 2 The mutation into 
another birth is the result of the filling in of the evolving-cause. 
iv. S The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving-causes but 
[the mutation] follows when the barrier [to the evolving-cause] is cut, 
as happens with the peasant, iv. 4 Created mind-stuffs may result from 
the sense-of-personality and from this alone, iv. 6 While there is a 
variety of actions, the mind-stuff which impels the many is ona iv. 6 Of 
these [five perfections] that which proceeds from contemplation leaves 
no latent-deposit, iv. 7 The yogin’s karma is neither-white-nor-black; 
[the karma] of others is of three kinds, iv. 8 As a result of this 
there follows the manifestation of those subconscious-impressions only 
which correspond to the fruition of their [karma], iv. 9 There is 
an unintemipted-causal-relation [of subconscious-impressions], although 
remote in species and point-of-space and moment-of-time, by reason of 
the correspondence between memory and subliminal-impressiona iv. 10 
Furthermore the [subconscious-impressions] have no beginning [that 
we can set in time], since desire is permanent, iv. 11 Since [sub¬ 
conscious-impressions] are associated with cause and motive and mental- 
substrate and stimulus, if these cease to be, then those [subconscious- 
impressions] cease to be. iv. 12 Past and future as such exist; [therefore 
subconscious-impressions do not cease to be]. For the different time- 
forms belong to the external-aspects, iv. IS These [external-aspects 
with the three time-forms] are pbenomenalized [individuals] or subtile 
[genetic-forms] and their essence is the aspects (yuna). 

Polemio against Idealism 

It. 14-28. Knowledge of the stream of consciousness is impossible unless 
it be a permanent order as contrasted with a succession of transient 
appearances. 

iv. 14 The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of mutation. 
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IT. 15. Because, while the [physical] thing remains the same, the mind- 
stuffs are different, [therefore the two are upon] distinct leyels-of-existence. 
iv. 16 And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuf^ [for then 
in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that mind-stuff], [and] then 
what would it be? iv. 17 A thing is known or not known by 
virtue of its affecting [or not affecting] the mind-stuff, iv. 18 Uninter- 
mittently the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes-no-mutations. iv. 19 It does 
not illumine itself, since it is an object-for-sight. iv. 20 And there 
cannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance and thing] at the 
same time. iv. 21 If [one mind-stuff] were the object-for-sight for 
another, there would be an infinite regress from one thinking-substance 
to another thinking-substance as well as confusion of memory, iv. 22 
The Intellect (citi) which unites not [with objects] is conscious of its own 
thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] takes the form of that [thinking- 
substance by reflecting it], iv. 28 Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by 
the object-for-sight [leads to the perception of] all intended-objects. 

Couplate Salf-gaaliaation of the 8olf 

It. S4t-34. All hindrances subside; all acts of the Self are spontaneous 
and free; absence of limitations which thwart one who wishes to attain 
the ultimate ideal of his own nature. 

iv. 24 This [mind-stuff], although diversified by countless subconscious- 
impressions, exists for the sake of another, because its nature is to produce 
[things as] combinations, iv. 25 For him who sees the distinction, 
pondering upon his own states-of-being ceases, iv. 26 Then the mind- 
stuff is borne down to discrimination, onward towards Isolation, iv. 27 
In the intervals of this [mind-stuff] there are other presented-ideas [coming] 
from subliminal-impressions, iv. 28 The escape from these [subliminal- 
impressions] is described as being like [the escape from] the hindrances, 
iv. 29 For one who is not usurious even in respect of Elevation, there 
follows in every case as a result of discriminative discernment the 
concentration [called] Bain-cloud of [knowable] things, iv. 80 Then 
follows the cessation of the hindrances and of karma, iv. 81 Then, 
because of the endlessness of knowledge from which all obscuring 
defilements have passed away, what is yet to be known amounts to little, 
iv. 82 When as a result of this the aspects {gui^a) have fulfilled their 
purpose, they attain to the limi t of the sequence of mutations, iv. 88 
The positive correlate to the moment, reoc^nized as such at the final limit 
of the mutation, is a sequence, iv. 84 Isolation is the inverse generation 
of the aspects, no longer provided with a purpose by the Self, or it is 
the Energy of Intellect grounded in itself, 
f [b.«.1. 17] 
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NOTICE TO THE READER 


Fatafijali's Mnemonlo Bulea or Yoga-sutras are divided into foar books as follo^ss : 


Book 1. Concentration or SamSdhi, with 51 rules or sBtras,— 
Book 2. Means of attainment or Sadhana, with 55 sBtras,— 
Book 3. Supernormal powers or Vibhuti, with 55 shtias,— 
Book 4. Isolation or Eaivalya, with 84 shtras,— 


pages 1 to 100; 
pages 101 to 200; 
pages 201 to 296; 
pages 297 to 348. 


In all, there are 195 rules. Their extreme brevity is apparent when they are printed 
continuously, as at the end of the Ananda>^rama edition, where the entire text of 
the rules occupies only between four and five pages. 

The Comment or Bhayya, usually after a brief introductory paragraph or phrase (called 
atMUdrana), takes up the rules, one by one, and gives first the text and then the 
meaning thereof 

VScaspatimi^ra's Explanation is of course in the first instance an explanation of the 
Comment; but since the Comment comprehends also the Rules, it is in fact an 
explanation of both Rules and Comment. In the body of this volume, the Explana* 
tion is not put all together by itaelf, but is made to keep pace with the Comment, 
rule by rule. 


Meaning of the DifferenoeB of Type 

The translation of the Rnles is set in pica type of full-faced Clarendon style; 

The translation of the Comment is set in pica type of Roman style; 

The translation of the Explanation is set in long primer type of Roman style. 

Single angles (like these < >) indicate that the words which they enclose are taken from 
the particular Rule or Yoga-sutra under discussion. 

Double angles (like these indicate that the words which they enclose are taken 
from the Comment or Yoga-blA^ya. 

Double quotation marks (“ ”) indicate that the words which they enclose are taken from 
some antboritative text 

Single quotation marks (‘ ’) indicate that the words which they enclose are the objections 
or questions of an opponent, or are a quotation from some unauthoritative text. 

A half-parenthesis on its side (») is used between two vowels to show that they are 
printed in violation of the rules of euphonic combination. 
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May he, who, having abandoned his primal form, exercises his 
power to show kindness to the world in many ways—he with the 
beautiful hood and many mouths, possessed of deadly poison and 
yet abolishing the mass of hindrances—he the source of all know¬ 
ledge, and whose girdle of attendant snakes produces continual 
pleasure,—may he, the divine Lord' of Serpents, protect you, with 
hie white stainless body—he, the giver of concentration (yogro), and 
himself concentrated in concentration. 

1. Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made]. 

The expression <now> indicates that a distinct topic ‘ commences 
here. The authoritative book which expounds yoga is to be 
understood as commenced. [To give a provisional definition:] 
yoga is concentration ; but this is a quality of the mind-stuff {citta) 
which belongs to all the stages. The stages of the mind-stuff are 
these: the restless the infatuated {mudha), the distracted 

(vikdpta), the single-in-intent (eA:dyra), and the restricted {niruddha). 
Of these [stages the first two have nothing to do with yoga and 
even] in the distracted state of the mind [its] concentration is [at 
times] overpowered by [opposite] distractions and [consequently] 
it cannot properly be called yoga. But that [state] which, when 
the mind is single-in-intent, fully illumines a distinct and real 
object and causes the hindrances (klepd) to dwindle, slackens the 
bonds of karma, and sets before it as a goal the restriction [of all 


’ See Linga PaiS^a, I., IxiiL 22-87. 

* There are six kinds of sQtras according to 
the MimShsa: the definition {$aihjna), 
the key to interpretation {paribhSfS), 
the statement of a general rule (vidhi), 
the restrictiTe mle (niyama), an original 
statement (adhikdra), an analogical 


application {atidefd). The word atha 
may introduce a topic {adhikSra^rtha), 
or give the purport (prastSva^artha), or 
state the subject-matter of the dis¬ 
cussion {drambhavartha). This is dis¬ 
cussed in ^loka-rarttika L 1. 22-24. 
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fluctuations], is called the yoga in which there is consciousness of 
an object (samprajndta). This [conscious yoga], however, is 
accompanied by deliberation [upon coarse objects], by reflection 
[upon subtile objects], by joy, by the feeling-of-personality {(tsmitd). 
This we shall set forth later. But when there is restriction of 
all the fluctuations (vrtti) [of the mind-stuff], there is the oon- 
centration in which there is no consciousness [of an object]. 

I prostrate myself before bim who is the cause of the world’s origination, before 
Yr^etu, who—although for him fruition and other results of karma proceeding 
from the hindrances have ceased—is yet kindly [to the world he has made]. 
Prostrating myself before Patahjali the sage, I proceed to set forth a brie^ clear, 
and significant explanation of the Comment by Vedavyasa. 

For here the Exalted Patanjali—^wishing to announce in brief the import of the 
book which he is about to begin that he may thus assist the procedure of men 
of understanding and that he may, more especially, make the hearer easily 
comprehend—composed this sQtra: 1. Now the exposition of yogta [is to be 
made]. Of thfa [sQtra] the first portion, the word <now>, he [the author of 
the Comment] discusses in the phrase ^CThe expression <now> indicates that 
a distinct topic commences here.:^ [The word <now> is used] as in [the stttra] 
** Now ^ this is the Jyotis ”. It does not imply that it is to be preceded [by condi¬ 
tions as in the first Brahma-sQtra]. Now by the word <exposition> he means 
the authoritative book in the sense that it is that whereby a thing is expounded. 
Moreover the book may enter upon its activity when preceded not only by 
calm* and the other [five conditions required by the Brahma-satra]; but it 
must be preceded also by [Patafijali’s] desire to announce [his] truth. [Calm], 
on the contrary, would follow when once there had been a desire to know and 
when the knowledge [had entered into action]. As it is written [BAU. iv. 4. 
28 or 28], After that, calm and subdued and retired and resigned and concen¬ 
trated let him behold himself in the Self only." Although it would be possible 
[for the book to enter into action] immediately after advantage had been taken 
of such things as students’ questions or performances of austerities or elixirs of 
life, [still these are] not mentioned. The reason for this is that these things 
would be of no use either to the student’s knowledge or to [his] feeling inclined 
{pravrtti) [for it]. [What then would be advantageous? The book’s authori- 
tativenees.] If the book be authoritative, then, even if there are no [questions 
or austerities or elixirs], the exposition of yoga is to be accepted; but if not 
authoritative, then, even if [there be questions and all the other conditions, still] 

^ These words are from the l^dj^'Mahabr. soma. See Caland and Henry: L'Agni- 

xix. 11.1 (Biblioth. Ind.). The jyotis ^ma, I, p. 166. And compare Qastra 

is a chant by the udgatar in the Agni* DipikS (Benares edition), p. 230**. 
$toma directly after the filtering of the * See Vedanta SSra 4 and 14 and 17, 
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the book is to be rejected. Thus it is [by iosisting upon the authorits- 
tiveneas of the book] that [PataSjali] refuses to say that [the book may begin] 
immediately after his understanding the truth and his desire to announce. But 
if it be agreed that [the word <now> indicates] that a distinct topic commences, 
then when once yoga has been mentioned as the topic of the book the student 
easily understands the announcement of the import of the book as a whole and 
is started into action.—Now every one knows from Qruti and Sm^ and the 
Epics and the Pur&pas that concentration is the cause of final-bliss [and that 
yoga is authoritative]. Some one might ask, ‘ If the word <now> indicates thi^ 
a distinct topic commences in all those works to which it is attached, then, if 
this is so, would not such an announcement * as, “ Now therefore the inquiry 
into Brahma [is to be made] ” also be included ? ’ To prevent this mistake [the 
commentator] uses the word 4Chere.}^ [Again], some one cites the Togiyajfia- 
valkyasm^ “ Hiranyagarbha and no other of ancient days is he who gave 
utterance (vakUL) to yoga” and asks how it can be said that Patafijali gives 
utterance to the authoritative book on yoga. In reply the author of the 
sotra says <the exposit^on>: exposition in the sense of expounding something 
previously expounded. When then the word <now> signifies that here a dis¬ 
tinct topic commences, then the point of the statement is quite consistent.— 
Accmdingly he says, 4^he authoritative work which expounds yoga... as com¬ 
menced^. Here an objector interrupts, ‘ The topic which is commenced here is 
not the authoritative work, but yoga in so £sr as it is taught’ In reply to 
which, he says ^Cis to be understood.^ True, we are beginning yoga in so far 
as it is taught But the instrument which is to teach this [yogs] is the authori¬ 
tative work which deals with the same. Moreover the teacher’s activity has to 
do more immediately with the instrument than with the thing he works upon. 
Accordingly, with emphasis upon the activity of the author (Aartr), we are to 
understand that the authoritative work which deals with yoga is commenced. 
But the topic commenced is that yoga only which is limited in its activity by 
an authoritative work. This is the real point.—^And one must suppose that 
the hearing of the word <now>, which means that a distinct topic has com¬ 
menced, suggests—like the sight of a water-jar * carried [on a girl’s shoulder 
at early morning]—another meaning, [namely,] it serves as an auspicious 
beginning.—Doubt as to the actual thing [yoga] is occasioned by doubt as to 
the meaning of the word [yoga]. This [doubt] he removes by stating that 
[4Cyoga:^ in the phrase] <^yoga is concentration}^ is etjrmologically derived 
from the stem yuj-a [Dh&tupft^a iv. 68] in the sense of concentration and not 
from the stem yuy-t [vii. 7] in the sense of conjunction. 

Another objection is raised, ‘ The yoga which is to be described is a whole, and 
concentration is a part of it; and a mere part is not the whole.’ The reply is 

* Biahms-sStra i. 1. 1. which one makes a circnmambulation 

* This is in the list of auspicious objects to (pradaisina), Vispu-smrti Ixiii. 29. 
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in the words ^But this.^ The word ea has the sense of ^hut:^ and distin¬ 
guishes the whole from the part.—^Which belongs to all the stages^ refers 
to the stages or states which are to be described: Madhumatl [iii. 54], Madhu- 
pratika [iii. 48], yi 9 oka [i. 86], Samskarage^a [iiL 9]. These belong to the 
mind-stuff. In all these [stages] is found that yoga the [more] special mark 
of which is the restriction of the mind-stuff. But concentration is a part 
[of this] and has not this as its special mark. And the words ^yoga is conoen- 
tration:^ are a statement for etymological purposes only, in so far as one is not 
dwelling upon the difference between the whole and the part. But [when he is 
referring to] the practical purpose of what he calls 4Cyoga,)^ [he says] it is the 
restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff: this is the stricter sense of the 
term. To those [Vaifesikas] who hold the view that fluctuations are sensations 
inherent in the soul and that therefore the restriction of them would also involve 
the soul {Atman) in which they inhere,—to these in rebuttal he says, ^ quality 
of the mind-stuff —^The term <mind-stuff> {dtta) he usee as a partial expression 
for the inner-organ ’ {antahharaM), the Uiinking-substance (buddht). The point is 
that the Absolutely-etemal Enei^ of Intellect {dti-^Mi), [since it is] immutable, 
eaimot have sensations as its properties; but the thinking-substance may have 
them.—^An objector says, ‘This may be so. But if yoga belongs to all its 
stages,—why then ! Sir, [since you concede that] the restless and the infatuated 
and the distracted states also are stages of mind-stuff, and [since] there would 
be among these states, reciprocally at least, also a restriction of fluctuations,— 
then <yoga> would have to include these states also {tatrApi)’ In replying to 
this difficulty he makes clear which stages are to be included and which not 
included [in yoga] by the words beginning with <the reBtle8S.> i. The restless 
incessantly thrown by force of rajas upon this or that qbject is excessively 
unstable; ii the infatuated because of a preponderance of tamos is filled with 
the fluctuation of sleep; iii. the distracted differs from the restless in that, 
although prevailingly unstable, it is occasionally stable^ this prevailing instability 
being either natural or generated by diseases and languor and other obstacles 
later [L 80] to be described; iv. the single-in-intent is the focused; v. the 
restricted mind-stuff is that in which all the fluctuations are restricted and in 
which nothing remains but subliminal-impressions {samara). In spite of the 
fact that certain fluctuations of the restless and the infatuated, [the first two] of 
these [five stages], are restricted each by the others, still, since these two are 
not even indirectly causes of final bliss and since they contend against it, they 
are so far removed from [the possibility of] being called yoga that he has not 
expressly denied that these two are yoga. But in the case of the distracted 
[state], since occasionally it has stability when directed towards a real object, he 
denies that it can he yoga in the words <COf these stsges.}^ When the mind is 
distracted, the concentration which is the occasional stability of the mind-stuff 


* Compare Qfiihkara Bhafya on ii. 4. 6 (Nir^ayasagara edition, p. 711^*). 
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when directed to a real object, cannot properly be called yoga. Why [cannot 
this be called yoga]? Because it has come under the adverse influence of 
distraction, which is the opposite of this [yoga]. When fallen into the hands 
{antargata) of a troop of opponents, it is hard for a thing to be even what it is 
and it is still harder for it to produce effects. Just as any one can see that 
a seed which has fallen into the fire and stayed there three or four moments 
has not power, even if sown, of sprouting: this is the real meaning. If then 
concentration which has come under the adverse influence of distraction be not 
yoga, what then is yoga ? To this he makes answer, 4£ut that [state] which, 
when the mind is single-in-intent.:^ By the word 4Creal^ {hhuta) he excludes 
[any] imaginary [object]. Since sleep, a fluctuation of mind-stuff, is also single- 
in-intent with regard to tamos, —a real (]bhtUa) object, the peculiar (sva) [aspect of 
a substance *] upon which it [sleep] depends (dlambana), —so he says 4Cdistinct^ 
(sad) ; which means is clear {fcibhana), in which the sativa [aspect] becomes evident 
in a very high degree. But that thing is not clear in which the tamos is m 
preponderance, inasmuch as it, [the iamas,^ is the cause of hindrances. Now 
the perception of a thing either by verbal commimication [dyoffia] or by inference 
may, we grant, be luminous {dyota/nadi bJiavad opt); still, in so far as it is 
mediately known, it does not destroy undifferentiated-conaciousness {avidyO) 
which we directly experience. For in such [illusions as the sight of] two 
moons or a defective sense of orientation, [verbal communications or inferences] 
do not destroy imdifferentiated-consoioosness. Accordingly he uses the word 
CfuUy:^ {pro), because it means luminous to the full extent {pra-kartam) and 
because it alludes to immediate perception [in the case of yoga]. The feeling- 
of-personality {asmitS) and the other hindrances have their root in undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness (arndya). Furthermore, since knowledge {vidya) destroys 
undifferentiated-consciousneas {avidyd); and since, when knowledge emerges, 
the hindrances [arising] from undifferentiated-consciousneas and so on are 
destroyed, inasmuch as they are contrary the one to the other, and inasmuch 
as [then] the cause [of the hindrances] would be destroyed; therefore he says 
4:and causes [the hindrances] to dwindle.:^ This, then, is the reason why 
[yogft] slackens the bonds which consist of karma.—And in this passage by 
a figurative use of the cause for the effect he employs the word ^karma^, 
whereas subtile-influences {apurva) are intended.—The word Cslackens^ means 
brings [them] down from their operation. For later [ii. IS] he says, “ So long 
as the root exists, [there will be] fruition from it.” And finally it 4Csets before 
it as a goal the restriction [of all fluctuations].:^—Moreover since this [yoga] 
conscious of objects is four-fold, he employs the words [beginning] <^his 
[conscious yoga].:^ He describes [the yoga] not conscious of objects with the 
words 4:all the fluctuations.:^ [In other words,] we know (kifo) that souroes-of- 
valid-ideas and other fluctuations {pramdHOdivrtti) noade of rcyas and tamos are 


' 'Aspect of a substance ’ is dharma (see iii. 13) orparindma. 
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restrioted in [yogm] eonseious [of objeets] whUe fluctuations of sattva are retained; 
but that in [yoga] not oonsdoua [of an object] all fluctuations whatsoever are 
restricted. Therefore [the final result] is established {siddkam) that ^belonging 
to all stagee> means occurring in all these [four] stages^ Madhumatl and so 
on, which [four] are [all] included in these two stages [of the eonseious and 
the unconscious yoga]. 


The intent of the following sutra is to state the distinguishing 
characteristic of this [yoga]. 

2. Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of mind-staff. 

By the non-use of the word *all* [before <the fluctuations>], [the 
yoga which is] conscious [of objects] is also included under the 
denomination of yoga. Now mind-stuff has three aspects (gu^), 
as appears from the fact that it has a disposition to vividness 
(prakhyd), to activity (pravrttx), and to inertia (sthiti). For the 
mind-stuff’s [aspect] sofftn, which is vividness, when commingled 
with rajas and tamats, acquires a fondness for supremacy and for 
objects-of-sense ; whUe the very same [constituent-aspect, soffm,] 
when pervaded with famos, tends towards demerit and non- 
perception and passionateness and towards a failure of [its own 
rightful] supremacy; [and] the very same [«»/fro],—^when the 
covering of error has dwindled away,—illumined now in its 
totality {sarvatas), but faintly pervaded by rajas, tends towards 
merit and knowledge and passionlessness and [its own rightful] 
supremacy; [and] the very same [soffra],—^the stains of the last 
vestige of rajas once removed,—grounded in itself and being 
nothing but the discernment {khydti) of the difference between the 
sattva and the Self {puru^), tends towards the Contemplation of 
the Rain-cloud of [knowable] Things. The designation given by 
contemplators ifihydyiii) to this [kind of mind-stuff] is the highest 
Elevation {prasaihkhydna). For the Energy of Intellect {piti-foktx) 
is immutable and does not unite [with objects]; it has objects 
shown to it and is undefiled [by constituent-aspects] and is unending. 
Whereas this discriminate discernment {yireha-hhydti), whose 
essence is satUn, is [therefore] contrary to this [Energy of Intellect 
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and is therefore to be rejected}. Hence the mind-stuff being 
disgusted with this [discriminative discernment] restricts even this 
Insight. When it has reached this state, [the mind-stuff^ [after 
the restriction of the fluctuations,} passes over to subliminal 
impressions {samskdra). This is the [so-called] seedless concentra¬ 
tion. In this state nothing becomes an object of consciousness: 
such is concentration not conscious [of objects]. Accordingly the 
yoga [which we have defined as] the restriction of the fluctuations 
of the mind-stuff is two-fold. 

He introdaoee the second sQtrs with the words Cthe distingniiihing disne- 
teristie of this.> The words Cof thuCh rafer to the two kinds of yoga mentioned 
in the jnevions antra, a. Toga is the rostiifllicai at the ftnctnations at mind- 
stnlL Toga is that partienlar state of mindetnff in which sonreeeof-Talid- 
ideas and the other flaetnations are restricted. The objection is made that 
this cannot be the distingnishing charaeteristie [of yoga] sinee yoga conadons 
[of objects] would be exdaded. For in this [eonseioas yoga], [those] flnetoa- 
tiona of mind-stuff which have the ssffeo-aspeet are not restricted. The reply is 
4Cby the non-use of the word ' all If yoga had been said to be the restrie- 

ti<m of aU the fluctuations of mindstnff, [yoga] conaciona [of objects] would 
not have been included. But [if the objection be made that this includes too 
much since there is restriction of asdse in the first three states, the reply is,] 
the re s tr iction of the fluctuations d mind-stuff which are hostile to the latent- 
deposit (dfajwjMripafrikm) of karma frnn the hindrances [Le. the restriction, as 
thus qualified] includes this [yoga] also. [And this is so] because there is a 
restriction of those mind-stuff’s fluctuatimis ^riiieh have the rajas and fa se is 
sapeet in this [oonscions yoga] also, and because this (tod) [hostility to the 
hindrances] is (Mdeat) a part ci that (tosya) [restriction]. But why is this 
mind-stuf^ whidi is a single thinfe in connexion with [its own] restless and 
other stages f And since some one might be in doubt why the fluctuations 
of mind-stuff which is in such [a three-fold] state should be restricted, he now 
clear first of all the reason for [the mind-stuff’s] connexion with [these] 
states, tiffow mind-stoff> [is in this threefold state] sinoe the aspect sattva has a 
diqKMition to vividness [and] since the aspect rvjas has a disposition to activity 
[and] since the aspect tamos has a disposition to inertia. The use of the word 
Cvividneea> is the use of a part for the whole {upaHaksana). It alludes also to 
other kinds of sattva, to serenity and lightness and joy (piiri); and Cacthrity^ 
alludes to [the other] kinds of nyas, to pain and grief. Inertia is a property 
of the tosMS-fluctnation and is opposed to activity. The use of the word 
4Snertia> is a partial expression for heaviness and covering and dejection and 
similar states. What he means to say is this: the mind-stul^ although a single 
2 [■ M. it] 
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form. And when this happens, the Self is then said to become aware [of 
the objects]. The objector asks, ‘How can the Energy of Intellect unless 
it strike upon the thinking-substance which has taken the form of some object, 
know [that] object ? or, if it do strike upon [that] object, how is it that it does 
not undergo a change into the form of that [object] ? ’ To this he replies 4Cdoes 
not unite [with objects].:^ Union is contagion; not any of this is in Intellect: 
this is his meaning. If any one asks why there is no [union] of this [Intellect 
with objects], the reply is, it ^ immutable.)^ Mutation, which has the three¬ 
fold character [see iii. 13] of external aspect (dharma) and time-variation 
{laluana) and intensity {avasfho), does not appertain to the [Energy of] Intellect 
also [as it does to the mind-stufiT] in any such way that (yena), by passing 
into a mutation in the form of an action, the Energy of Intellect should mutate 
in correspondence with the thinking-substance. That it, [this Energy,] even 
if it does not unite [with objects], can [nevertheless] be conscious of objects, 
he will now show to be possible. This [much] is established, that the Energy 
of Thought is unsullied by [the aspects (^«a)]. But it has been said that the 
discriminative discernment, since it has aa its essence the substance of the 
thinking-substance is not unsullied. It is ^[therefore] contrary to this^ 
Energy of Intellect. And since even the discriminative disoemment is to be 
rejected, then how can you make mention of the other fluctuations which 
abound in defects : this is the real meaning. Thence, [that is,] for this reason, 
the introduction of the Concentration of Bestriction is fitting. And so he says, 
<Henoe .. . vrith this.}^ The meaning is that he restricts even the discrimina¬ 
tive discernment by the higher passionlessness which, surely, is nothing more 
than the complete calming of the perceptiona—Bow, what kind of a mind- 
stuff would that be that has all its fluctuations restricted ? In reply he says 
<C[When it has reached] this stata^ He speaks of that [mind-stuff] the state 
of which has restriction.—He tells what restriction itself is: <CThis is the 
[so-called] seedlesa^ The latent-deposit of karma, which corresponds 

with the hindrances—birth and length-of-life and kind-of-epjoyment [ii. 18],— 
is the seed. That which is exempt from this is ^Dseedless.:^ For this same 
[seedless concentration], he indicates the proper technical term which is current 
among yogins when he says ^In this state nothing.}^ He sums up with the 
words ^the yoga [which we have defined as] the restriction of the fluctuations of 
the mind-stuff is two-fold.:^ 

The mind being in this [unconscious] state, what will then be 
the condition of the Self? For it is the essence (a«man) [of the 
Self to receive] knowledge {hodha) [reflected upon it] by the 
thinking-substance {bnddhi), [as this in its turn receives the 
impression of external objects, and in this case] there is a [total] 
absence of objects [in the thinking-substance]. 
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ConsummcUion of Yoga 

S. Then the Seer [that is, the Self,] abides in himself. 

At that time the Energy of Intellect is grounded in its own self, 
as [it is] when in the state of Isolation. But when the mind-stuff 
is in its emergent state, [the Energy of Intellect], although really 
the same, [does] not [seem] so. 

To introduce now the next satra, he raises the question beginning 4CThe 
mind being in this [unconscious] state .. The question has the force of 
an objection: ‘ Now this Self, whose essence is [that it receives] the knowledge 
{bodha) [reflected upon it] by the thinking-substance which is mutated into 
the form of one [object] after another, is always undergoing an experience, 
[but there is] no [experience] when [the Self] is deprived of the knowledge 
from the thinking-substance. For the very zuituie of this Self is the know¬ 
ledge (bod%a) thrown upon the thinking-substance precisely as shining is [the 
nature] of the sun. Moreover this [knowledge of the thinking-substance] 
does not occur in that kind of mind which consists of subliminal-impressions 
{saiiskAra) only. And further a thing cannot exist without its own nature. 
If this is so, then why does not the Self know that thinking-substance also 
which consists of subliminal-impressions only?’ To this he replies others 
is a [total] absence of objects.^ The thinking-substance as such {buddki-mOtra) 
is not the object of the Sel^ but (qpi tu) only in so far as it fulfils the purposes 
of the Self [iv. 82]. Now the two purposes of the Self are discriminative 
insight and the enjoyment of objects; and these do not exist in the restricted 
state [of the mind-stuff]. Thus the [total] absence of objects is established. 
The rebuttal is [also] given in the sQtra: 8. Then the Seer [that is, the Self] 
abides in himself. The words <in himselfr mean that the peaceful and the 
cruel and the infatuated nature falsely attributed [to the Self] has ceased. For 
the Selfs Intelligence {cHitcmya) is himself (svarOpa), [and is] not conditioned; 
while the knowledge of the thinking-substance has the various forms peaceful 
and other. And so it is subject to conditions just as the crystal which is in its 
own nature absolutely transparently white [is subject to conditions]: the 
redness of the [crystal] is its condition of being near the China-rose. And 
when a condition ceases, there is no cessation of the thing conditioned; since 
this would prove too much. This is the real point. And although [the Seer] 
in himself {avari^taA) cannot [actually] be divided,* still when-be [the author 
of the Comment] -supposes-a-predicate-relstion (vikalpya) [between the dra^r 
and his avarUpoi], the words <in himselfr {svarupe) are put in the locative case. 
This same meaning is made clear by the author of the Comment when he says 
Cgrounded in its own self.}^ 4CAt that time> means in the state of restriction 
[and] not in the state of emergence. [The objection is made,] ' This may be 
trua But if while in the state of emergence the Energy of Intellect is not 

* Literally, although the esBentisl-attribute {avarupa) cannot be divided [from the Self]. 
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grounded in itself and while in the state of restriction is grounded [in itself], 
then it would enter into mutation; or else if in [the state of] emergence it 
[remains] grounded in itself, [then there would be] no difference between 
emergence and restriction.’ In reply to this he says ^But when the mind-stuff 
is in its emergent state.^ Never does the Energy of Intellect, [in that it is] 
absolutely eternal, deviate from itself. Accordingly, as [it is] in restriction, 
just BO [is it] in emergence also. Assuredly, mother-of-pearl as such {svari^) 
does not suffer increase or decrease of being, no matter whether the perception 
(jndna) which refers to it (gocara) be the source of a valid idea (prarndM) or 
[the source of] a misconception. The observer however, although the thing 
is really the same, is under the illusion that it is not so {atathUtvena). 
Compared with the concentration of restriction, even [the concentration that 
is] conscious [of an object] is nothing more than emergence. 


How in that case [is it that the Energy of Intellect does not seem 
the same in the emergent state] ? [The answer is,] Since objects^ 
are shown to it. 

4. At other times it [the Self] takes the same form as the 
fluctuations [of mind«stufl]. 

In the emergent state [of the subliminal-impressions], the Self has 
fluctuations which are not distinguished from fluctuations of the 
mind-stufi’; and so we have a sutra [of Pancafikha*], “ There is only 
one appearance [for both],—that appearance is knowledge.” The 
mind-stuff is like a magnet; and, as an object suitable to be seen [by 
the Self as Witness], it gives its aid [to the Self] by the mere fact 
of being near it, and thus the relation between it and the Self is 
that between property {svam) and proprietor {isvdmin). Henice the 
reason why the Self experiences {hodha) the fluctuations of the 
mind-stuff is its beginning-less correlation [with the thinking-sub¬ 
stance]. 

To introduce the next sQtra, be inquires <CHow in that case 7:^ If [the Energy 
of Intellect], though really the same, [does] not [seem to be] so, in what kind 
of a way in that case does it assume an appearance? such is the meaning. 
He supplies the words <£ince objects ai-e shown to it^ which give the reason, 
and [then] rehearses the sQtra. 4. At other times it takes the same form as 
the flnotuations [of mind-staff]. <At other time8> means <Cin the emergent 


» Compare Pur. i. 14. 35. 

’ See Garbe: Pabcapikha und seine Frag- 


mente in Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 
1898, p. 75. 
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state <the fluctuations [of mind-stuff]> are the tranquil and the cruel 
and the infatuated ; 4;not distinguished^ means not different. These [three] 
are those [fluctuations] which the Self has.—(The same form:> in these 
words the word ‘ same ’ is synonymous with ‘ one What he means to say 
is this: when, by reason of nearness to each other, the difference between 
[the colour] of the China-rose and of the crystal [vase], or analogously, between 
the thinking-substance and the Self, does not come to consciousness {a-bheda- 
gndie), then the individual by wrongly attributing the fluctuations of the 
thinking-substance to the Self, recognizes [wrongly] that he is tranquil or 
pained or infatuated. Likewise, wrongly supposing that his face when reflected 
upon the dirty surface of a mirror is itself dirty, [the individual] bemoans 
himself at the thought that he is dirty. Although * the fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance, like the perception of sounds or other [perceptible] things, 
is also wrongly attributed to the Self, and although in so far as it is primary- 
substance it should be experienced as being unintelligent, nevertheless by 
transferring the quality of the Self to the thinking-substance, [the fluctuation 
of the thinking-substance] appears as if it were a fluctuation of the Self, as 
if it were an experience [of the Self]. And so although the Soul {&tman) has 
no misconceptions, it seems to have misconceptions; although not an ex- 
perierrcer, it seems to be an experiencer; although it lacks the discriminative 
discenunent, it seems to be provided with it, [and] it shines forth by the 
discriminative discernment.* And this will be set forUi in detail in this [sQtra] 
[iv. 22], “The intellect (ctfi) which unites not [with objects] is conscious of 
its own thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] takes its form [by reflecting 
it]; ” and in this [iiL 86], “ Experience is undistinguished from a presented- 
idea on the part of the saMva-aspect and of the Selfl each absolutely uncom¬ 
mingled [in the presented idea].” And this has been established in another 
system also [the Sftmkhya]. Accordingly with the words Cand sol^ he intro¬ 
duces (Oha) the antra of Pa£ica9ikha the OcOrya, “ There is only one appearance 
[for both],—that appearance is knowledge.” The question u raised, 'How 
is there one appearance ? considering that you say that the fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance—occupied on the one hand with the different kinds of 
things, and occupied on the other hand with insight, and perceptible as 
being unintelligent in so far as it is primary-substance—is appearance; and 
[considering that you at the same time say that] the SelTs intelligence {cditanjfa), 
which is different from this and which is the perception, is [also] appearance.* 


* Literally: Although yet another Self- 

WTong-attribution possesees a fluctua¬ 
tion of the thinking-substance like the 
perception of sounds and 10 on, and 
although ... 

* Beading tea vivdeakhyStyS. Or: it seems 

to be provided with it up to discrimi¬ 


native discernment \ihat it, so long as 
there is no discriminative discernment: 
reading iva a vivekakhyStifSh]. Or: it 
seems to be provided with it during 
the time of non-discriminative discern¬ 
ment [reading iva a-vivekakhitdtjfam]. 
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To this he replies [in the words of Pafioa^ikha] 4Cthat appearance is know- 
ledge.:^ When he says 4:only one^^, he says it with reference to ordinary 
{laukika) knowledge, [which is] a fluctuation subject to origination and dissolu¬ 
tion.^ But knowledge (khyatt) is not intelligence {caitonya), [which latter is] 
the very nature of the Self On the contrary that [L e. intelligence] is concerned 
not with an ordinary perception {lokc^ratyakfa), but rather with verbal-com- 
munication and inference. Consequently after [the author of the Comment] 
has shown that undiffeientiated-oonsciousness (atadyd) is the original cause 
[of making wrong attributions] in the emergent state, he suggests that this 
[consciousness] is the cause of the contact [of the Self with the thinking- 
substance], and also that the relation between property and proprietor is the 
cause of experience. He makes this [series of assertions] consistent by saying 
^the mind-stuff.}^ Mind-stuff is the property of its proprietor, the Self: this 
is the connexion [of the statements]. The objection is made that that-by- 
which-one-is-intelligent (cctoua), [namely,] the agent that is Master of the 
mind-stuff, accepts aid (upojhlra) afforded by the mind-stuf^ whereas it is 
impossible that he [the Master of the mind-stuff should accept] aid afforded 
by this [mind-stuff]. The reason for this is that there is no correlation [of 
the Self] with this [mind-stuff], since [the Self] cannot be aided [by it]. 
But on the other hand (ca) if it be the case {4ve) that there is a connexion 
with this [mind-stuff] or that aid is accepted from it, one would haye 
to admit that [the Self] enters into mutation. In reply to this objection he 
says 4Clike a magnet; and, as an object smtable to be seen [by the Self as 
Witness], it gives its aid [to the Self] by the mere fact of being near ii> The 
mind-stuff is not in connexion with the Self, but is near it. [This] nearness, 
moreover, does not result from a correlation either spatially or temporally of 
the Self with it [the mind-stuff]. But the distinguishing characteristic [of this 
nearness] is [that the Self stands to the mind-stuff in a relation of] pre- 
established harmony (jfogyata). Moreover the Self has the capacity for being 
the experiencer [while] the mind-stuff has the capacity for being experienced. 
Accordingly [mind-stuff] is described <:as an object suitable to be seen.}^ In 
other words it is described as an object-for-experience when it enters into 
mutations which have the forms of various kinds of things {(fdbdedi). Although 
experience is a fluctuation in the form of sounds and of other [perceptible] 
things and is an external aspect (dharma: see iii. 18) of the mind-stuff, still 
it [experience] belongs to the Self, because the Self <take8 the same form as 
the fluctuations :> [that is, because they result from the false supposition of 
an identity between mind-stuff and intelligence {p&itanya) i this is what is 


The original, itdayaDyaya-dkarmihi, may 
be a reminiscence of one of the mort 
funouB of all Buddhist gSthas, 
aniceS vata sankkSrS 
uppUda-vaya-dhammino, 


Digha-nikSya, ii. 157, ed. PTS. But 
Yacaspati seems to understand it more 
pregnantly here as ‘ subject to rising 
into and passing out of conscious¬ 
ness’. 
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meant. Therefore although there is no oorrelation with the mind-stuff, still 
it is established that the Self aco^ta aid afforded by it, and that it does not 
ffliter into mutation. A question is raised, 'The relation of property and 
proprietor is [we grant] the reason for ezperienoe and is subject to the condi¬ 
tions of undifferentiated-consciouanees. But subject to what conditions is 
undifferentiated-consciousness? Not subject to conditions (as everybody admits) 
no effect is produced. As they say, “Is there any commencement of un- 
differentiated-consciousness for him [that is, man] as in the case of sleep and 
BO on?”’ While apparently summing up, he [in fact] removes this doubt 
with the words CHence the reason why... experiences the fluctuations of 
the mind-stuff.}^ The reason for the [Selfs] awareness of the mind-stuff’s 
fluctuations in the form of tranquil and cruel and infatuated forms is the 
[above-mentioned] correlation, which is without beginning since it is under 
the conditions of undifferentiated-oonsciousness which is without beginning. 
And the serial-order {saniana) of undifferentiated-consciousness and of the 
subconscious-impressions (vOsaM) is, like the serial-order of seed and sprout, 
without beginning. 

Moreover these—for there are many such found in the mind-stuff— 
must be restricted. 

5. The fluotuations are of five kinds and are hindered or 
unhindered. 

The hindered {lcli§ta) are those which are caused by the hindrances 
{kief a) [imdifferentiated-consciousness, &c.: see ii. 3] and are the field 
for growth of the accumulation of the latent-deposits of karma; 
the unhindered have discriminative discernment as their object and 
thus obstruct the task {adhikdra) of the aspects {guna). These are 
still unhindered even when they occur in the stream of the hindered. 
For even in the midst of the hindered [fluctuations] they are un¬ 
hindered ; while in the midst of the unhindered [they are] hindered. 
Corresponding subliminal-impressions are produced by nought else 
than [these] fluctuations, and fluctuations [are made] by subliminal- 
impressions. In this wise, the wheel of fluctuations and subliminal- 
impressions ceaselessly rolls ^ on [until the highest concentration is 
attained]. Operating in this wise, this mind-stuff, having finished 
its task, abides in its own likeness, or [rather] becomes resolved 
[into primary substance].—These, either hindered or unhindered, 
are the five-fold fluctuations. 

* Compate iv. 11, p. 288* (Calc. ed.). 

3 [■•o.i. n] 
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Let this be granted. Still a man is qualified for that in which he has capacity. 
Furthermore the restriction of fluctuations is impossible unless one has an idea 
of the fluctuations. And yet no one even in a thousand years could count them. 
Numberless as they are, how [then] can they be restricted? In reply to this 
difficulty he introduces the sQtra whose purpose is to teach us their number and 
their nature with the words ^CMoreover these—for there are many such found 
in the mind-stuff—^must be restricted 6. The fluotuations are of five kinds 
and are hindered or unhindered. The fluctuations form a single whole. 
Of this [whole] there are five parts, and of them the first is the source-of-a-valid- 
idea. Accordingly, there is a fluctuation which has the parts of this [whole], 
[namely] five-fold, [that is] of five parts. And since these fluctuations are many, 
inasmuch as there are different mind-stuffs belonging to Gh&itra and to Mftitra 
ahd to other people, the use of the plural is consistent. What he wishes to say is 
this: Whether Ch&itra or Mftitra or any one else—of all these without exception, 
the fluctuations are of exactly five kinds [and there are] no more [fluctuations]. 
And the word ^mind-stuff, ^ which has a collective sense (jatyobh^aya), is 
a singular, but is to be taken as [a plural,] mind-stuffs. He shows that there 
are differences of a subordinate kind which are serviceable in the pursuit [of 
yoga] in the words <hindered or unhindered.> By the help of the unhindered 
[fluctuations], the hindered should be restricted; and the former, [should be 
restricted] by the higher passionlessness. He gives the explanation of this in 
the words 4^caused by the hindrances in other words the fluctuations have 
the feeling-of-personality and the other hindrances as their cause of action. 
Aaiother interpretation would be that, for a person whose chief end is to fulfil 
the purposes of the Self, those fluctuations which consist of rajas and tamos act 
as hindrances in so far they cause hindrance. ^Hindranoe^ is in the sense 
[Pftn. V. 2.127] of having something hindered [as its effect]. This [hindrance] 
belongs to those [fluctuations] and therefore they are called hindered.—Since 
the action of those [hindered] fluctuations tends towards an increase of hindrance, 
it is they which are the field for growth of the accumulation of the latent- 
deposits of karma. For this observer [namely, the thinking-substance whose 
chief end is to fulfil the purposes of the Self] decides definitely {ava-sOya) by 
sources-of-valid-ideas and in other ways what the [intended] object is and becomes 
attached to it or averse to it and [then] accumulates latent-deposits of karma. 
Thus, hindered fluctuations become the soil for the propagation of the accumu¬ 
lated merit and demerit He explains the unhindered [fluctuations] by saying 
that they 4Chave discriminative discernment as their objects When the sattva 
of the thinking-substance is cleansed of rajas and tamos and flows calmly 
onwards, the clearing of the insight (prajnO) is the [discriminative] discernment. 
By [thus speaking of] that which has [discernment as its] object he partially 
describes that discrimination (viveka), between sottvo and the Self, which is the 
object of this [insight]. Accordingly, since [the unhindered] have as their 
object the discrimination of [the difference between] the sattva and the Self, for 
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this Tery reason they obstruct the task of the aspects (ffUfut). Now the aspects 
have the task to develop products. Since moreover this [development] lasts 
until the end of discriminative discernment, and since when the aspects have 
accomplished their task (adhiMrd) [these unhindered fluctuations] restrict their 
authority (odhikara), for this reason sources-of-valid-ideas and the other fluctua* 
tions are these unhindered ones. [The objection is made:] ‘ This may be true. 
But all living creatures have hindered fluctuations only, since there is nothing 
bom that is free from desire. Furthermore, unhindered fluctuations cannot 
exist in the stream of hindered fluctuations. And even if those [unhindered 
fluctuations] could exist, they could not produce effects since they have fallen 
into the midst of obstructors. For this reason restriction of the hindered by 
the unhindered and of these latter by the higher passionlessnees is nothing more 
than a wish.’ In reply to that objection he says ^lin the stream of the hindered.)^ 
Practice and passionlessness are produced by devoting oneself steadily to verbal 
communications and to inferences and to the instruction of teachers. <Cln the 
midst of the hindered}^ [means] among [them]. That they occur there means 
that they are in themselves quite unhindered although they occur in the stream 
of the hindered. Surely a Brahman, although he reside at Q&lagr&ma which is 
crowded with hundreds of Eirfttas, is not [on that account] a Eor&ta. This is an 
example of what is meant by [occurring] in the midst of the unhindered. And 
in so fiur as they are found among the hindered, the unhindered, without being 
suppressed by the hindered, do after all, as gradually their own subliminal* 
impressions come to fruition, suppress the hindered. ^Correeponding» means 
that unhindered subliminal-impressions [are produced] by unhindered fluctua¬ 
tions. This is that wheel of fluctuations and subliminal-impressions which 
ceaselessly rolls on until the concentration of restriction [is attained]. Operating 
in this wise, the mind-stuff reaches the state of restriction and, coming [then] 
to consist of nothing but subliminal-impressions, abides in its own likeness 
{6tmaha,lfena)i this b the superflcial view. Or else—and this is the stricter 
view—it becomes resolved into primary substance.—He joins together the 
meaning of sQtras [6 and 6] by the word 4CThese.}^—The word «five-fold;> 
[literally, five times] is an expression of the sense merely; but it is not a literal 
rendering of the force {vriti) of the termination {fjdbda), because it is not taught 
[by Panini, at y. 2. 42] that the termination taya {tayap) has the meaning of 
’kinds’. 


6. Sources-of-valid-ideas and misconceptions and predicate- 
relations and sleep and memory. 

These [five] he announces by their technical names. 6. Sonroes-of-valid-ideas 
and misconoeptionB and predicate-relations and sleep and memory. [The 
compound] is analysed according to the order of words in the enumeration [of 
the sQtra]. The compound is a copulative {cUrthe dvathdvai, P&pini iL 2. 29) in 
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the sense of mutual conjunction.—Just as once more in the statement [ii.6], 
“ The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, and of a self in 
what is impermanent, impure, pain, and non-sel^—is undifferentiated-conscious< 
ness,” such illusions as the loss of the sense of orientation or as the fire>hrand 
[whirled about so as to be seen as a] oirde, are not expressly excluded,—so here 
also, even in the mentioning of the aouroesK>f-valid-ideas and the rest, since doubt 
as to the real existence of other fluctuations would not [otherwise] be excluded, 
in order to exclude them [these others], the words ‘ of five kin^ ’ should be 
added. Thus it becomes dear that fluctuations are just so many and no more. 


7. Souroes-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference and 
verbal-communication, i. Perception is that source-of-valid- 
ideas [which arises as a modification of the inner-organ] when the 
mind-stuff has been affected bj some external thing through the 
channel of the sense-organs. This fluctuation is directly related to 
that [object], hut, whereas the intended-object (artha) consists of a 
genus ^ and of a particular, it [the fluctuation] is chiefly concerned 
with the ascertainment of the particular [the genus being subordi¬ 
nate in perception to the particular]. The result [of perception] is 
an illumination by the Self {pduru§eya) of a fluctuation which 
belong to the mind-stuff, [an illuniination which is] undistinguished 
{a-viyi§ta), [that is, one in which the Self does not distinguish itself 
from the thinking-substance], [as] v^e shall explain in detail hereafter 
[ii. 17] in the passage * beginning “ Self is conscious-by-reflection of 
the thinking-substance.” ii. Inference is [that] fluctuation [of the 
mind-stuff] which refers (-vt^ayd) to that (fa^) relation {samhandha) 
which is present in things belonging to the same class as the subject- 
of-the-illation (anumeya) and absent from things belonging to 
classes different [from that of the subject-of-the-illation]; and it is 
chiefly concerned with the ascertainment of the genus. Thus, for 
instance, the moon and stars possess motion, because, like [any man, 
for instance,] Chaitra, they get fiom one place to another; and 
because [negatively] the Vindhya [mountain-range] does not get 
[fix)m one place to another, it] does not possess motion, iii. A thing 
which has been seen or inferred by a trustworthy person is men- 

* Compare iL 14, p. 214*; iii. 44, p. 257* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare alio i. 29; ii. 20; iv. io. 
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tioned by word in order that his knowledge [thereof] may pass over 
to some other person. The fluctuation [in the mind-stuflf] of the 
hearer which arises from that word and which relates to the object- 
intended by that [word] {iad-artharvi§ayd) is a verbal-commimica- 
tion. That verbal-communication is said to waver, the utterer of 
which declares an incredible thing, not a thing which he himself has 
seen or inferred; but if the original utterer has himself seen or 
inferred the thing, [then the verbal-communication] would be un¬ 
wavering. 

Among these [five], [of one, that is,] the flaetuation which is the souroe-of-valid* 
ideas, he gives {Skd) [what may pass as the naturally expected] general dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristio {Jiakfa^a\ by analysing [that one into three and 
saying]: 7. The souroes-of-valid-ldeas are perception and inflsrenoe and 
verbal-oommnnioation. A valid-idea (pnimd) is an illumination of a thing * not 
already presented and is caused by the oper^on of the Self. The instrument for 
this is the source-of-the-valid-idea (pramdna). And the mention [of the sources-of- 
valid-ideas] analytically [is] for the purpose of definitely excluding either a less 
or a greater number. 

L Of these [three] he gives first the distinguishing-characteristic of percep¬ 
tion, since it is the root of aU the [other] sources-of-valid-ideas, in the words 
beginning ^^of the sense-organa^ By using the words 4Cintended-object^ 
he rejects [the doctrine of mdyd according to which the object is] a false 
attribution. With the words ^directly related to that,:^ in so far as [the 
fluctuation] has an external field-of-action, he renounces [the Buddhist doctrine 
which conceives] the field-of-action as having the form of mental-objects 
[literally, form of knowledge]. With the words 4Caffected by some external 
thing}^ he shows what the relation is between something to be externally 
known and [the object] in the form of a sensation which is found in the mind- 
stuff. With the words <Cthrough the channel of the sense-organs}^ he tells the 
reason for the affect of this [external thing] upon the [mind-stuff which is] 
separated * [from it by the sense-organ in question].—The object is the genus and 
nothing more: thus some maintain. Particulars only: thus others. Members 
of yet other schools [say that the object is something that has] the genus and 
the particular as its properties. To reject these [points of view] he says that 
[the object] ^consists of a genus and of a particular.}^ The object does 
not have these two as its properties ; but it consists of these two [by a relation 
of identity]. This will again be the topic of discussion in that passage [iii. 18] 
where it is said “ since we do not maintain an absolute unity.” With the words 

* Literally, Of a that-ness not yet presented recognised as existent but of unknown 

to consciousness. That is, something quality. 

* Vyarahtta: compare SSmkhya Karika 7. 
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^Cchiefly concerned with the ascertainment of the particular^ he distinguishes 
that which relates to perception from that which relates to inference and to 
verbal-communication. In other words, although the genus itself does shine forth 
[into consciousness] in perception, still it is subordinated to the particular. This 
would also be a partial characterization of direct experience (siiktafkAra). And so 
even the discriminatiYe-discemment receives its characteristic mark.—^Witb the 
words ^The result [of perception] is an illumination by the Self of a fluctuation 
which belongs to the mind-stu£F)^ he denies that there is any contradiction in 
the result. An objector asks how an iUumination which is found in the Self 
can be the result of a fluctuation situated in the mind-stuff? For surely when 
an axe * is busy with a khadira-tree, it is not chopping on a pala^a-tree. In reply 
[Yyasa] says ^^undistinguished.^ For the illumination whose seat is in the 
Self is not produced, but is the result when the intelligence (cHitanyti^ is reflected 
in the mirror of the thinking-substance and assumes the form of that [thinking- 
substance] in so far as the fluctuation of the thinking-substance has the form of 
the object. And this [intelligence] in this [assumed] condition is undistinguished 
from the thinking-substance and has ita being in the thinking-substance. More¬ 
over since the fluctuation has its being in the thinking-substance there is ground 
for the relation of the source-of-the-valid-idea to the result in the fact that [both] 
have the same locus [namely, in the thinking-substance]. And this he says 
<:we shall explain)^ in the passage “ Self is conscious-by-ieflection." 

ii. After perception [and before verbal-communication], because [in the first 
place] verbal-communication depends upon inference, in so far as it obtains its 
validity * from a knowledge of the connective-power-of-words (sambandha) result¬ 
ing from an inference with regard to a cognition (buddht) on the part of the 
hearer which [inference] is based on actions and so on, and [in the second place] 
because [in this sOtra] the inferred is foUowed-in-enumeration by verbal-commu¬ 
nication,—[therefore] he gives the characteristic marks of inference^ before [he 
gives those of] verbal-communication, in the words ^subject-of-the-illation.}^ 
A subject-of-illation is a subject (dharmin) distinguished by attributes [dharma) 
which we wish to know. Things belonging to the same class with it [the 
subject-of-illation], [are] objects similar to the genus which is an attribute of the 
major-term {sOdhya), [that is, objects that are] similar instances {sapakta). 
4lWhich is presents in these [things belonging to the same class],—with these 
words he excludes [both] contrariety* and lack of community as between an 
attribute of the middle-term (aadhona-dharma) [and the attributes of the major].* 
Things belonging to different classes are dissimilar instances, and they are other 
than the similar instances, [that is,] contrary to them and containing the nega¬ 
tion of them. ^LAbsent^ from these [things belonging to a different class]. 

’ See 0. A. Jacob: A Handful of Popular * Samutthataya: admarthyam gtknSti, Bala- 

Maxinu, part 1, 2nd edition, 1907, rSma. 

p. 32. * See Athalye and Bodaa, Tarka-saihgraha, 

§ 54, p. 306, and § 53, p. 302. 
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Accordingly (jod) by this he rules out over-inelusiTe {a&ihOrai^ non-coeztensive* 
ness {caMikAfUikalva). Thing»-are-brought*into-relation—such is the use of the 
word Crelation^, a syllogistic-mark Thus describing the minor premiss 

ipaktOriharmaUl) he avoids the falladous-reasoning {oaiddhota) [of the svari^ 
type'].—^CBefers to that}^ [means] having [necessary] con-nection with that, 
because of the etymology' of the word 4Crefers}^ (vi-faya) based on this [statement 
of Dhatu-pa^ha, v. 2, that] “the root si means -nect.”—^With the words ^the 
ascertainment of the genua}^ he distinguishes [the object of an inference] from 
the object of a perception. Inference arises on condition that there be an aware¬ 
ness of a relation [between two terms]. In so &r as, in the ease of particulars, 
one does not apprehend relations, it is only the genus which, as affording an easy 
apprehension of relations, comes into the discussion. For this he gives an 
example in the passage beginning <^hua, for instance./^ The word ca [after the 
word Vindhya] carries with it a reason.—Because the Vindhya [range] has no 
motion, therefore it does not get [from one place to another]. Hence, as there is an 
absence of motion' (ffoti-nivriiau), there is an absence of getting [from one place to 
another]. [And conversely,] because they do get from one place to another, the 
moon and stars, like Ch&itra, do have motion. Thus [the point] is established. 
UL Of the fluctuation which is a verbal-communication he gives the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic in the words 4Ca trustworthy person^ [and so on]. Insight 
and compassionateness and dexterity-of-the-sense-organs combine into trust¬ 
worthiness. A man whose ways are governed by that is a trustworthy one. 
He is the one by whom the object is seen or inferred. Unless there be a heard 
word, there is no receiving [of the seen or inferred object on the part of another 
person], because, in so £sr as this [word] is rooted in something seen or inferred, 
it is only by these two that its meaning becomes complete. <His knowledge 
[thereof] passing over^ [to some other person] means that in the mind-stuff of 
the hearer there arises [into consciousness] knowledge similar to knowledge 
found in the mind-stuff of the trustworthy person. To effect this [passing], 
Ca thing is mentioned:^ [that is,] is made known, as a means to obtain what is 
good for the hearer and to avoid what is bad [for him]. The rest is easy. The 
verbal-communication Cthe utterer of which deciares an incredible thing:^—for 
example, ‘These identical ten pomegranates are going to be six cakes*,*—Cnot a 
thing which he himself has seen or inferred)^—for example, * A shrine let him 
worship who desireth heaven,’—that verbal-communication Cwavers.}^ 

An objector says, ‘ If that be so, then the verbal-communication even of such 
persons as Manu would waver, [and thus they would not be supreme authorities,] 
for even they [declared] things which they themselves had not seen or inferred.’ 


' See Athalye, p. 810. 

' According to this, vifaya ought to mean 
* die-nection'. In fact it means ‘ sphere 
of action ’ from root vif ‘ act'. 

* See DhStu-jAtha, i. 975, fthi gati-nivrttSu, 


‘ to stand still means not to move'. 
This is an allusion to Fatahjali's MahS- 
bha§ya on i. 2. 45 (Eielhom i. 217"). 
Cakes {apupa) are made with ghee: see 
Sajama on RV. x. 45. 9. 
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In reply he says ^but if the oii^^al utterer.}^ For in case of such persons (tatra), 
the original utterer was the Ifvara, who had himself seen or inferred the things. 
For instance, it is said [at Manu iL 7], ‘‘Whatever law has been ordained for any 
person by Manu, every such [law had been already] laid down in the Veda. 
That, surely, contains within itself all knowledge." This is the meaning. 


8. Misconception is an erroneous idea (jMna) not based on 
that form [in respect of which the misconception is enter¬ 
tained]. 

Why is it not a source-of-a-valid-idea ? Because it is inhibited by 
the source-of-a-valid-idea, for the reason that the source-of-a-valid- 
idea has as its object a positive fact. In such cases there is evidently 
an inhibition of the source-of-the-invalid-idea by the source-of-the- 
valid-idea, as for instance the [erroneous] visual-perception of two 
moons is inhibited by the actual {sacl-vi§aya) visual-perception of 
one moon. This [fluctuation, namely, misconception] proves to be 
that [weU-known] five-jointed undiflerentiated-consciousness [the 
joints of which are enumerated at ii. 3 in the words]: “ Undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness and the feeling-of-personality and passion and 
hatred and the will-to-live are the hindrances.” These same [are 
known] by peculiar technical * designations: Obscurity and Infatua¬ 
tion and Extreme Infatuation and Darkness and Blind-Darkness. 
These will be discussed in connexion with the subject of the defile¬ 
ments of the mind-stuff. 

8. Misoonception is an erroneous idea not based on that form [in respect 
of which the misconception is entertained]. The word <Misconception> 
indicates the thing to be characterised; the words <erToneous idea> and so on 
[give] the distinguishing characteristic. A form which appears [in conscious¬ 
ness] as an idea {jAAna) is un-based on that form, [or, to put it as does the sQtra,] 
<not baaed on that form>. As, [to give another example in which the negation 
applies to the action* and not to the object,] ‘ One who eats not the funeral-feast* 
Accordingly doubt also would be included [in the definition of misconception]. 
But there is a distinction to this extent: in this case [the case of doubt] the failure 
to be based [on the true form] is overridden by a [clear] perception {jfidna ); but 
[in the other case], such as [the vision] of two moons, [the misconception is over- 

> Compare Vifnu Pur. i. 5. 5. rupa. Compare PataSjali: MahB- 

' Acase of pras^iya-pratisedha. The nega- bbS^ya, Eielhom’s edition, i, p. 215, 

tion applies to pratisfhS and not to last line; 221“; 819“; 841*. 
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ridden] by the perception of the inhibition [of the one idea by the other idea]. 
An objector says, ‘ If this be granted, the predicate-relation (vikalpa), in that it 
is not based on the true form, would also upon consideration proye to be a mis- 
oonception.' In reply to this he says^^u erroneous peroeption.:^ For these 
words describe an inhibition familiar in common experience to eyerybody.* Now 
this [inhibition] occurs in misconception; but not in the predicate-relation, for¬ 
asmuch as the business-of-lifs [is done] by this [predicate-relation], and because, 
on the other hand, only the learned kind of persons when they might be engaged 
in reflection would haye in this matter any idea of an inhibition.— [The author 
of the Comment] puts forward the objection 4lWhy is it not a source«f-a-yalid- 
idea?}^ The point is that a preyious [perception] should not be inhibited by a 
later [perception] which has incurred contradiction; on the contrary the later 
[perception should be inhibited] by just that preyious [perception] which occurred 
first and has not incurred contradiction. He g^yes the rebuttal in the words 
^CBecause... by the source-of-aryalid-idea.}^ For this rule [of the Mim&hsa] applies 
(evam) when a later [perception] arises in dependence upon a previous. But in 
this present ease two perceptions, each from its particular cause, in entire inde¬ 
pendence of each other, spring up. Accordingly the later [perception] does not 
attain to a rise [into consciousness] unless it has destroyed the earlier [perception]; 
and in fact its rise [into consciousness] has its being in the removal of that 
[preyious perception] by inhibition. But it is not true that the rise [into con¬ 
sciousness] of a previous [perception] has its being in an inhibition of the later, for 
the reason that, at that time [the time of the earlier perception], this [later per¬ 
ception] does not yet exist. Hence the fact that [one perception] has not incurred 
contradiction is the reason why [another perception] is to be inhibited ; and [hence 
also] the fact that [a perception] has incurred contradiction [is the reason] why it 
should act as inhibitor. Consequently it is established that the source-of-a-valid- 
idea, because its object is a positiye fact, can inhibit the souroe-of-an-invalid-idea. 

An example is given in the words 4Cln such cases.by the source-of-the- 

yalid-idea}^ In order that it may be rejected, he shows the worthlessness of 
this [source-of-invalid-ideas, i. e., of undifferentiated-consciousness] in the words 
dliiB . . . that.. five.}^ So, unditFerentiated-consciousness as a genus [exists] 
in five special-forms [literally, in five joints], munely, undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness, sense-of-personality, and so on. The mental-process ((uddAt) which [recog¬ 
nizes : compare il. 6] the self in eight forme which are not the self, that is, in 
the undeveloped [primary substance] and in the Great [thinking-substance] and 
in the substance of personality and in the five subtile-elements (tonmatra ),—is 
undifferentiated-consciousness, the [so-called] Obscurity. Similarly the mental- 
process which [recognizes] welfare (freyas) in forms where no welfare is, in 
atomization (animan : technical, see iiL 46) and the rest of the eight supremacies 
of y<^ns, is eight-fold, the [so-called] Infatuation. [This is] worse than the pre- 

' On the form sSiyajanina see PS 9 . iv. 4. 99, SiddfaSnta K&umudi, § 1651, or Whitney’i 
Grammar, 1228 d. 

4 [h.o I. it] 
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ceding. And this is called the sense^f-personality {aamita). In this way, after 
one has obtained eight-fold supremacy by yoga and after becoming perfected 
{siddha), the resolution {dUmika pratipattii) to enjoy the ten objects which are seen 
[in the world] (drffa^) and taught [in the (jOsbra] (anuqravUca : see i. 15) is [called] 
Extreme Infatuation; this is desire. In case atomization and the other supre¬ 
macies do not eome-into-play (an-««^paffdw), because while working on in this way 
with this same intention he is impeded by something or other, [then, ] while he is 
bound down by this [impediment,] there arises, from the failure to enjoy the 
objects seen [in the world] and taught [in the (Osfra], anger towards the im¬ 
pediment. This is the so-called Darkness ; this is hatred. In like manner, if 
he have success with the [supernatural] qualities, atomization and so on, and if 
he dwell in thought close to the objects seen [in the world] and taught [in the 
(dsfro], [then] the fear that all this will perish at the end of the mundane period 
is the will-to-live, the [so-called] Blind-Darkness. It hath been said [Samkhya- 
karika' xlviii] ‘'There are eight different kinds of Obscurity and of Infatua¬ 
tion. Extreme In&tuation is of ten kinds. Darkness is eighteen-fold; likewise 
Blind-Darkness.” 


9. The predicate-relation (vikalpa) is without any [corre¬ 
sponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of 
perceptions or of words. 

This [predicate-relation] does not amount to a source-of-valid-ideas, 
nor does it amount to a misconception. In spite of the fact that 
there is no [corresponding perceptible] object, [nevertheless,] because 
there is dependence upon the authority of perceptions or of words, 
something is evidently said [literally, there appears something- 
said (vyavahdra) which possesses a dependence]. Thus for instance, 
when it is said [by some philosophers] that ‘ The true nature of the 
Self is intelligence {cditanya) then in this case [of absence of per¬ 
ceptible object] we may well ask—since the Self is itself nothing 
but intelligence—what thing is in the attributive relation to what 
[other] thing ? For (ca)* the expressive-force {vrtti) [of language] 
lies in the attributive-relation, as for instance ‘ Chaitra’s cow ’. 
[The cow is distinguished as being Chaitra’s, who is something 
different from her.] Likewise [there is expressive-force when the 
subject and the predicate are identical, when for instance] the Self 
is said to be the unchanging [Absolute and thus is characterized] 
by the negation of some quality which is found in some [percep- 
> Compare (the unedited) Qira-eatras ii. IS. * For ca meaning ' for see p. 23**, above. 
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tible] thing.* [Or when there is a connexion between a positive 
and a negative, when for instance] it is said, The arrow comes to a 
standstill [or] will come to a standstill [or] has come to a stand¬ 
still. The bare meaning of the verbal-root \sthd, ‘ stand still ’: com¬ 
pare page 23] is understood to be ‘ not to move [In this case also 
there is expressive-force in the attributive relation even in the 
absence of any factor or kdraka.l So too [there is expressive- 
force] in the sentence ‘ The Self is something which has the property 
that it does not come into existence.* All that is meant is that there 
is an absence of the property of coming into existence; not [any 
n^ative] property inherent in the Self, Therefore this property 
[which is a negation so far as perceptible objects are concerned] is 
predicated and as such it is something-that-is-thought {vyavahdra). 

9. The predicate-relation (vikalpa) is without any [oorreBponding per- 
oeptible] object and follows ae a result of perceptions or of words. 

The objection is made that, if the predicate-relation follows as a result of percep¬ 
tions or of words, then one would have to admit that it is included under [that] 
source-of-valid-ideas [which is termed] verbal-co mmun ication, or [on the other 
hand], if the predicate-relation has no [corresponding perceptible] object, it ought 
to be a misconception. In reply to this he says dCThis [predicate-relation] does 
not}^ This is not included among sources-of-valid-ideas nor among misconcep¬ 
tions. Why not ? Because he says <^object;^ With the words <Cln spite of the 
fiwst that there is no [corresponding perceptible] objectp^ he denies that [the 
predicate-relation] is included among sources-of-valid-ideas. And with the words 
4Cbecause there is dependence upon the authority of perceptions or of words,,^ 
[he denies] that it is included among misconceptions. What he means to say 
is that a man in some cases falsely attributes diversity to things that are 
identical, and again in other cases identity to things that are diverse. There¬ 
fore since identity and diversity are non-existent as perceptible objects, the 
portrayal {abhOsa) of these two is a predicate-relation [and] not the source-of- 
a-valid-idea. Nor yet woiild it be a misconception, because it is not in contradic¬ 
tion with the fact that something is said. He gives an illustration which is well 
established in the systems {gastra) in the words ^Thus for instance.}^ What 
subject {vigefpa) is in the attributive-relation {vjfcgpadigyate), that is, is defined 
(vifettfttte) by what [other] thing ? For when there is identity, there is no rela¬ 
tion of subject and predicate. Because [for instance] a cow cannot be defined 
as a cow ; but by something different [from herself], by Cb&itra. To this he 
replies by the phrase <CFor the expressive-force [of language] lies in the 
attributive-relation.^ The relation between that to which the attribute is 
’ Literally ‘postening negated perceptible-object-qualities’. 
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to be applied and that which furnishes the attribute is the attributive- 
relation, that is to say, the relation-of-predicate-and-suhjeot. In this [lies] the 
expressive-force {vrtti) of the sentence ^as for instance Chaitra’s co\r.'» He 
adds another example found nowhere but in the books of the systems {fOstnya), 
^Likewise [there is expressive-force].)^ [A negated quality found in some per¬ 
ceptible thing would be, for instance,] motion, a quality belonging to some such 
[perceptible] thing as earth [and this quality as belonging to the Self] is negated. 
Who would that one [thus characterized] be? 4CThe Self is said to be the 
unchanging [Absolute].)^ Surely it cannot be urged in a Samkhya system that 
there is a certain quality in perceptible-objects called non-existence and that the 
Self could be defined by this.—Sometimes there is found a reading * Qualities of 
a perceptible thing are negated ’. The meaning of this would be that negated 
[qualities] are those concomitant with negation; qualities of [perceptible] objects 
cannot be concomitant with this [negation], because [in them] there cannot be 
a connexion between an existent and a non-existent. While on the other hand 
in this way [by the predicate-relation] there is distinct-knowledge.—In the words 
^The arrow is coming to a standstill)^ he gives an example from everyday life. 
Now just as when we say ‘ he cooks * or ‘ he chops *, we mean that the accumu¬ 
lated moments of an action in serial order and characterized by a unity in the 
result are distinctly known, so it is also quite as truly a serial order to which he 
refers when he says ^comes to a standstilL)^ When he says ^will come to 
a standstill, has come to a standstill,)^then some objector may say, ‘If we 
grant [that the action of coming to a standstill is] like that of cooking, then 
the arrow could have as its attribute an action, namely, stopping still,’ which 
is in a serial order and is over-and-above {bhinm) the arrow itself.* To this 
he replies, [that stopping still is not a series of actions, but that] 4CThe bare 
meaning* of the verbal-root is understood to be ‘ not to move’.)^ To begin 
with {tavat), not-to-move is a mental-structure {kalpita ); then too (qpt) the exis¬ 
tence-in-positive-form {bhavarupcUva) of this [non-moving (reading tasyd apt)'] [is 
a mental-structure] ; [and] then too a serial order in this [existence-in-positive- 
form] [is again a mental-structure]—if that's what you mean (ttt), whew! what 
a string of mental-structures !—such is the intention [of the Comment.]—[On 
the other hand,] a non-existent is conceived {ffomycUe) as in relation with all the 
Selves, [although not with perceptible-objects,] not only (ca) as if it were an 
existent, but also (ca) as if it were inherent {anugata )—[provided it be] a mental- 
structure.* But a [non-existent is] not any kind of a property [existentially] 
distinct from the Self. By way of another illustration, he says, <CSo too ... . 


* The words sthSeyati, athita and so forth 

explain the succession implied in the 
word tif(hati, 

* Ciompare PataHjali: MahShhi^ya on PS- 

i;ini i. 8.2, vSrt. 11 (Kielhom i. 258>*0. 

* The Self {purusa) can be defined in terms 


of assertion, but no less also in terms 
of negation, and both may be equally 
inherent in the concept of the Self, as 
when we say ‘Not coming into exis¬ 
tence is a property of the Self', or 
* The Self is un-changing'. 
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th« property that it does not come into existence.^—Many thinkers [of the 
Mim&hsS and Ny&ya schools] have advanced the assertion that there is no 
fluctuation [called] predicate-relation other than the source-of-valid-ideas or the 
misconception. To enlighten them, is, as we may suppose, the purpose of this 
abundance of illustration. 


10. Sleep is a fluctuation [of xnind-stufl] supported by the 
cause {pratyaya, that is tamos) of the [transient] negation 
[of the waking and the dreaming fluctuations].* 

And this [fluctuation] by [the operation of] connecting-memory 
becomes, upon awakening, a special kind of presented-idea 
{pratyaya). How is it that one can reflect: ‘ I have slept well, my 
mind is calm, it makes my understanding clear ; I have slept poorly, 
my mind is dull, it wanders uhsteadfast; I have slept in deep 
stupor, my limbs are heavy, my mind remains unrefreshed {kldnta) 
and languid and as it were stolen [from my grasp] ? ’ [The answer 
is: ] the man [just after] awakening would of course not have this 
connecting-memory, had there not been [during sleep, some] experi¬ 
ence of [this form] of a cause (pratyaya, that is tamos ); nor would 
ho have the memories based upon it and corresponding with it [at 
the time of waking]. Therefore sleep is a particular kind of pre¬ 
sented-idea (pratyaya ); and in concentration it also, like any other 
presented-idea, must be restricted. 

10. Sleep is a fluotuation [of mind-stnfi] aupported by the oanse of the 
[transient] negation [of the waking and the dreaming flnotnationB].' 

For, the word ‘ fluctuation ’ given-in-the-topical [sotra L 5] is made-the-subject-of- 
an-assertion [here]. Because, with regard to sources-of-valid-ideas and misconcep¬ 
tions and predicate-relations and memories being fluctuations, there is no disagree- 
mentamong investigators,—^therefore this word is-made-the-subject-of-an-assertion 
(tmudyate) [namely, that one of the fluctuations is sleep,] in order that this 
particular [fluctuation] may be mentioned. But as to whether sleep is a fluctua¬ 
tion or not, there is disagreement among investigators. Accordingly it must be 
expressly said that it is a fluctuation. And the fact that the matter-in-hand 
[namely, that one of the fluctuations is sleep] is made-the-subject*-of-an-assertion 
cannot serve as an express statement [to the effect that sleep is a fluctuation]. 

^ The point here is that sleep is a positive foie of sufficient importance to require 
experience and not, as some YedSntins, an explicit assertion. 

ITdayana, for instance, would teach, the * Compare Jacobi: Anandavardhana’s 
absence of a fluctuation. It is there- Dhvanjaloka, p. 23, note 1. 
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Consequently the word fluctuation is used [here] again. That fluctuation is 
called sleep the object or support of which is a cause {pratyaya), that is, a cause 
{Jc&rana), —the tamaa which coyers oyer the substance (sattva) of the thinking- 
substance,—of the [transient] negation of the fluctuations of waking or of 
dreams. For the substance of the thinking-substance has three aspects; and 
when t<mas, the coyerer of all the organs, preponderates oyer aattva and rajas 
and becomes manifest (dvts), then, becatise there is no mutation of the thinking- 
substance into the form of an object, the Self, aware of a thinkingeuhstance 
which consists of intensified tamos, is in deep sleep and inwardly conscious. 
Thus it is explained. 

[An objection:] why not consider sleep to be merely an absence of fluctuations, 
as in the case of restricted isolation (lUUvalya)^ He answers 4CThis.}^ And 
this [fluctuation] by [the operation of] connecting-memory, that is, a remem¬ 
brance which can be made the basis of an argument {sopapattika), is a special 
kind of presented-idea. How [is the argument ? He replies] : When tamos is 
manifest in company with sattva, then the connecting-memory of a man just 
arisen from sleep is of such a kind that he reflects hays slept well, my 
mind is calm, it makes my understanding clear clarifies it, in other words. 
But when tamos is manifest in company with rajas, then the connecting- 
memory is of such a kind that he reflects (d^) ^ haye slept poorly,^ in other 
words, my mind is dull and unfit for work. Why? Since it wanders unstead- 
fast. [The author of the Comment] describes the connecting-memory, of a man 
[just] awakened, with reference to a sleep in which tamos, preponderating 
altogether oyer rajas and sattva, comes-quite-to-the-fore {samullass), in the words 
4CI haye slept in deep stupor, my limbs are heayy, my mind remains unrefreehed 
and languid and as it were stolen [from my grasp].^—In the words ^ ... of 
course not haye this . . he giyee a negatiye instance of the middle-term 
(lictu), [that is, experience,] in order to show that the major-term {sddhya) [that is, 
memories] does not exist. ^CAwakening:^ means just after awakening. ^Had 
there not been during sleep, some] experience of [this form] of a cause}^ means 
[had there not been] an experience of the cause of the [transient] negation of the 
fluctuation. ^GBased upon it^ is said with reference to the time of waking. An 
objection is made that sources-of-yalid-ideas and other fluctuations haye their 
locus in the emergent mind-stuff and must be restricted because they are enemies 
to concentration; but that sleep, since it amounts to a fluctuation single-in¬ 
intent, is in no wise a foe to concentration. To this he replies with the words 
«And in concentration.}^ Sleep, to be sm-e, does amount to [a fluctuation] single¬ 
in-intent ; but, because of its quality of tamos, it is a foe to concentration-with- 
seed and to seedless-[concentration], [that is, concentration without subliminal- 
impressions]. And therefore it also must be restricted : this is the meaning. 
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11. Memory (smrit) is not-adding-surreptitioxiBly {asampra- 
mofa) to a once experienced object. 

Does the mind-stuff remember the presented-Idea or does it 
[remembei*] the object? The presented-idea, if affected by the 
object-known {grdhya), shines-forth-in-consciousness (nirhhdsa) in a 
form ^ of both kinds, both of the object-known and of the process- 
of-knowing {grahai^, and gives a start to the corresponding 
subliminal-impression. This subliminal-impression [of these two 
kinds changes into] its phenomenal [form *] by the operation of 
the conditions-which-phenomenalize (vyafljaka) it {eva) [that is to 
say, the subliminal-impression], and brings forth [in its turn] 
a memory which [also] consists of the object known and of the 
process-of-knowing. With regard to thase two (tatra), —in the case 
of the idea {buddhi), the form of the process-of-knowing is predomi¬ 
nant ; and in the case of memory, the form of the object-known 
is predominant. The latter [that is, memory] is of two kinds, in 
that the-things-to-be-remembered are imagined {bhdvita) or not 
imag^ed. In a dream the-things-to-be-remembered are imagined, 
whereas in waking the-things-to-be-remembered are not imagined. 
All memories arise out of an experience either of sources-of-valid- 


^ The object oa such is not directly per- 
ceived, but only its form {OkSra) as 
reproduced in the thinkingeubstance 
{buddhi-taUca), which in its turn reflects 
the image cast upon it by the Self. 

* Literally, " possessing a manifestation of 
the manifester of itself.” (1) The word 
sva denotes some mutation or time- 
form or intensity [iii. 18] yet to be 
phenomenalized. Anger or fear would 
serve as an example. (2) The word 
vgaHjaka denotes the conditions which 
transform the xmphenomenalized-form 
into a phenomenon. The approach of 
the tiger would be a concrete example. 
(3) The word aHjana, that is prakdfana 
or avirbhSvaka, is the presented-idea of 
the tiger. The discussion is not with 
regard to things in themselves, but to 
their phenomenal forms. A phenome- 
nalized-form (vyakti) is in Yficaspati- 


mi^ia’s terminology equivalent to a 
fluctuation {vflti). And this pheno. 
menalized-form is further conceived 
to be any change in a substance 
(dharmin) which realizes some purpose 
{arthakriySkdritva). When we so regard 
a substance that we see it doing any¬ 
thing which interests us, we call it 
a thing, in other words, a mutation 
(pannSma) or a phenomenalized-form 
(vyakli). Consequently things do not 
arise and pass out of existence, as 
Buddhists would contend; but our 
coiucious experience temporarily iso¬ 
lates successive phenomenal aspects of 
permanent substances. In fine, all 
phenomena are latent or implicit in 
the substance and become fluctuating 
or explicit under certain determined 
conditions. 
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ideSpS or of misconceptions or of predicate-relations or of sleep or of 
memory. And all these fluctuations have as their being pleasure 
and pain and infatuation ; and pleasure and pain and infatuation 
are to be explained among the hindrances [ii. 3-9] : “ Desire is that 
which dwells upon pleasure ” [ii. 7]; “ Aversion is that which dwells 
upon pain ” [ii. 8] ; while undiflerentiated-consciousness is the same 
as infatuation. All these fluctuations must be restricted. Because 
it is [only] upon their restriction that there ensues concentration 
whether conscious or not conscious [of objects].^ 

11. Memory {mrti) ie not-adding-eurreptitioiiBly (aaampramota) to a onoe 
experienoed object. 

This not-adding-surreptitiously-to, which is the same as not stealing for, an 
object onoe experienced by means of sources*of>Talid-ideas and other fluctuations is 
memory. For in the case of knowledge produced by nothing but a subliminal- 
impression, the object which appeared in that experience which was the cause 
of the subliminal-impression, is the own peculiar [object of that knowledge]. 
But the appropriation of any object in addition to that [own peculiar object] is 
a surreptitious addition, that is, a stealing [from other experiences]. Why [is 
there any stealing at all] ? Because there is similarity [between the subliminal- 
impression and other experiences].—Since this word Surreptitious adding)^ {sam- 
pra-mofo) is etymologically derived* from the root tnut ‘to steal’. What he 
means to say is this: all sourcee-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations give access 
(adhi-gam), either by the generic or the special form, to a hitherto inaccessible 
object. But memory does not go beyond the limits of a previous experience. 
It corresponds with that [previous experience] or corresponds with less than that, 
but it does not correspond to [any experience] in addition to that. This fact 
distinguishes memory from other fluctuations.—He puts forth for discussion the 
problem <CDoes [the mind-stuff remember] the presented-idea Because 
experience {anubhava) directs itself towards the object-known, [therefore] the 
subliminal-impression resulting from it (taj-ja), [that is, from experience,] since 
it has no [present] experience of its own, makes us remember only the object- 
known: this is one view of the case. [Another view is that the subliminal- 
impression makes us remember] only the experience [of knovdng], for the reason 
that [subliminal-impressions] are derived solely from experience. After putting 
forth this problem, [the author of the Comment,] byway of bringing the two views 
into consistency, decides that remembrance must be of both kinds. In so 
far as it directs itself towards the object-known, [the subliminal-impression] 
is affected by the object-known. But, strictly speaking, it makes-to-shine- 
forth-in-consciousness, [that is,] it illumines, not only the object-known but also 

* Compare the definition of memory as a tionat Philebus 34 A vttrtjpla alaOtf 
‘ keeping or maintenance of a sensa- vcur. * Dhatu patha i. 707. 
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the process-of-knowing, that is, the form of both kinds, the nature of the two. 
This [subliminal-impression] is thus deseribed as one which has the manifesta¬ 
tion {anjana) or form (tSidra) of the manifester (vyanjaJea) or cause (kOrana) of itself 
in other words, which has the form of the cause of itself. [The subliminal- 
impression produces a memory corresponding to the cause of that impression, 
that is, to the experience (anubhami^J] Another interpretation would be that 
[this subliminal-impression is one] which has the manifestation {anjana) or the 
bringing-to-the-point-of-fruition (phatabkhnukhikora^) of the manifester {vya^jaka) 
or suggestive-stimulus (udbodhaka). An objection is made: ‘ in so far as both 
refer to the cause [that is, to experience], there is a similarity between the idea 
(Jbuddhi) and the remembrance, then what difference is there between them ? * 
In reply to this he says ^With regard to these two .. . the prooess-of-knowing.^ 
L [Perception :] the process-of-knowing (yroAaMa) is an apprehending (upOddna). 
And there cannot be an apprehending of that which is [already] known. 
Accordingly an idea (buddhi) is said to be an illumination (bodhana) of that which 
has not been already got at (aeOiigata) by this [process-of-knowing]. This [idea] 
is that in which the configuration {Oikdra) or form (r<^) of the process-of-knowing 
is the predominant or principal [element]. Though the relation between the 
idea and the process-of-knowing is one of identity, [still]' by predicating [the one 
of the other] the relation may be treated here as if it were that of principal and 
subordinate, ii. [Memory:] that whose predominant or primary [element] is the 
configuration of the object-known. This same predominance of the object-known 
in the configuration of the object-known Um in the fact that the object-intended 
{ariha) has already been made the object of one of the other [four] fluctuations. 
Accordingly memory is declaied to be concerned with objects which have 
already been made the object of one of ilie other fluctuations: this is precisely 
what is meant by not adding surreptitiously [to the once experienced object]. 
It might be urged that there is even in memory a surreptitious addition. For 
in a dream one’s parents and others deceased who have been experienced in one 
time and place are brought [by memory] into relation with another time and 
place not previously experienced. The reply is <^he latter [that is, memory] 
is of two kinds that [memory] by which imagined or mentally-constructed 
things are to be remembered; [that memory by which] not imagined, that is, 
not mentally-constructed [or] real things [are to be remembered]. This [memory 
of imagined things] is not [really] memory, but is misconception; because it 
agrees with the ehaiacteiistic-mark [i, 8] of this [misconception]. But it is 
called memory in so far as it resembles memory, just as that which resembles 
a source-of-valid-ideas is called a source-of-valid-ideas. This is his point.—But 
why is memory placed at the end [of L 6] ? To this he replies <LA11 memories.}^ 
Experience (anubhana) means getting to [an object]. Memory is a fluctuation 
preceded by a getting to [an object], [Not until] after this [getting to an object] 


* Literally,' a relation of principal and subordinate is here (ayam) predicated.' 

5 [B.O.i. it] 
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do memories associate themselves [with the subliminal-impression and with the 
experience]. The objection is made that a reasonable person should restrict 
those objects only which hinder ’ a man. Moreover the hindrances [affect him] 
thus; but fluctuations do not. Why then should these [fluctuations] be 
restricted? In reply he says 4LAnd all theae.S^ [The rest is] easy. 


Now what means are there for the restriction of these [fluctuations] ? 

12. The restriction of them is by [means of] practice and 
passionlessness. 

The so-called river of mind-stuff, whose flow is in both directions, 
flows towards good and flows towards evil. Now when it is home 
onward to Isolation \kdivalyd\, downward towards discrimination, 
then it is flowing unto good; when it is home onward to the 
whirlpool-of-existence, downward towards non-discrimination, then 
it is flowing unto evil. In these cases the stream towards objects 
is dammed by passionlessness, and the stream towards discrimina¬ 
tion has its flood-gate opened by practice in discriminatory know¬ 
ledge. Thus it appears that the restriction of the mind-stuff is 
dependent [for its accomplishment upon means] of both kinds, 
[practice and passionlessness]. 

With the word 4Cnow:» he asks what ia the means for restriction. He gives 
the answer in the [following] sQtra: 12. The restriction of them is by [means 
of] practice and passionlessness. If the restriction is to be effected, then both 
[these] distinct activities, practice and passionlessness, must operate together, 
but not either one or the other separately.* Accordingly he says 4CThe river of 
mind-stuff.^ The words 4Cborne onward to^^ [connote] a continuous connexion ; 
4Cdownward towards^ [suggest] depth or bottomlessnees. 


18. Practice {abhydsa) is [repeated] exertion to the end that 
[the mind-stuff] shall have permanence in this [restricted 
state]. 

Permanence is the condition of the unfluctuating mind-stuff when 
it flows on in undisturbed calm. Practice is an effort (prayatna) 
with this end in view,—a [consequent] energy, a persevering 

' Read Idifnanti. with the distinction that there be [two] 

* Literally,ThereM[«nia8tbe]apiling-ap- subordinate activities, but not an alte^ 
togetiier (aamuccaifa) [•= simnltaneoua native [action], 

action] of practice and passionlessness, 
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struggle,—the pursuit {anu§thdna) of the course-of-action-requisite 
thereto with a desire of effectuating this [permanence]. 

Of these [two], he characterizes practice by telling what it is (soarujxx) and 
what its purpose is, [and does so in the words] 18. Practice is [repeated] 
exertion to the end that [the mind-staff] shall haye permanence in this [re¬ 
stricted state]. This he discusses in the words Cof the.. mind-stuff.^ The word 
^lunfluctuating}^ means without fluctuations of rajas and tamos. Its flowing on 
in undisturbed calm is stainlessness, is the flowing on of the fluctuations of sattva ; 
it is singleness*of'intent; it is permanence. It is with this end in view [that 
there is practice]. In the words <8hall have permanenoe> there is [a pregnant 
use of] the locative case expressive of the reason [for the action] as in the phrase 
‘‘He kills the leopard for the sake of the akin." He makes the word ^efforti^ 
clear by a pair of synonyms 4Ca [consequent] energy, a persevering struggle.)^ 
That this [effort] starts from a specific volition (icehd) he declares in the words 
^with a desire of effectuating this.^ The word 4Cthis:^ refers to permanence. 
In the words 4:the course'of-action-requiaite thereto:^ he describes the goal of the 
effort The [eight] meana-of-attaining [this] permanence are the [three] inner 
means (anga) and the [five] outer means, of which [eight] the first [two] are the 
abstentions and the observances [ii. 80 and 82]. The sense is that the functional- 
activity of the agent is occupied with the means [of the action], and not with 
the result. 


14. But this [practice] becomes confirmed when it has been 
oiQtivated for a long time and uninterruptedly and with 
earnest attention. 

[Practice,] when it has been cultivated for a long time, cultivated 
without interruption, and carried out with self-castigation and 
with continence and with knowledge and with faith,—^in a word, 
with earnest attention,—becomes confirmed. In other words it is 
not likely to have its object suddenly overpowered by an emergent 
subliminal-impression. 

An objection is msde that practice is obstructed by emergent subliminal- 
impressions, which ate the foes of practice [from time] without beginning. 
How does [practice] conduce to permanence ? In reply he says, 14. But this 
[practice] becomes confirmed when it has been cultivated for a long time 
and uninterruptedly and with earnest attention. This same practice 
becomes a confirmed state only when (son) provided with [these] three qualifica¬ 
tions. And its goal, namely permanence, is not suddenly overrun by emergent 
subliminal-impressions. But if, even after having done practice of this kind, 
a man should fail to persevere, then in the course of time he might be overrun 
[reading abhibhuyeta^. Therefore one must not fail to persevere. 
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15. FasBionlessnesB Ib the conBciouBnesB of being maeter on 
the part of one who haa rid himaelf of thirat for either Been 
or revealed objecta. 

The mind-stuff {citta ),—it be rid of thirst for objects that are 
seen, such as women, or food and drink, or power,—^if it be rid of 
thirst for the objects revealed [in the Vedas], such as the attain¬ 
ment of heaven or of the discamate state or of resolution into 
primary matter,—if, even when in contact with objects either super¬ 
normal or not, it be, by virtue of Elevation {prasamkhydna), aware 
of the inadequateness of objects,—[then the mind-stuff] will have 
a consciousness of being master, [a consciousness] which is essen¬ 
tially the absence of immediate-experience^ {dbhoga) [and] has 
nothing to be rejected or received, [and that consciousness is] 



He describes passionleesness. 16. Fassionlessness is the oonsoiousness of 
being master on the part of one who has rid himself of thirst for either 
seen or revealed objects. He describes this riddance from thirst for seen 
objects whether animate or inanimate in the words beginning with <Cwomen.^ 
^ower^ is sovereignty. Bevelation is Veda; <Crevealed^ is that which is 
known from this [revelation], heaven for instance. Thirstlessness even for these 
things is specified in the words beginning ^Cheaven.^ <3)iscamate^ means 
without camate body. <:The discamate state:^ is the state of those who are 
resolved into their organs. But there are others deeming themselves to be 
nothing but primary-matter, persons who worship primary-matter, who are 
resolved into primary-matter, which of course has its task [still unfulfilled in 
so far as primary-matter is for them an object of desire]: the state of these 
is <CreBolution into primary-matter..^ A man rids himself of a thirst which 
is directed to the attainment of this. Now one who is rid of thirst for a revealed 
object is said to be rid of a thirst which is directed to the attainment of 
heaven or the like. It might be objected : ‘ If passionlessness is riddance from 
thirst and nothing more,—why! then this [riddance from thirst] exists even if 
you don’t get to your objects. And for that reason (iti) [that riddance firom 
thirst] would [also] be passionlessness. * The reply to this is in the words ^Csuper- 
normal or noL:^ Passionlessness is not merely riddance from thirst. But it 
is [the consciousness of being master] on the part of the mind-stuff, and is 


^ ThiB word anSVhoga occurs in Asanga’s 
HahSjana-SutralamkSra (1907), p. S'*. 
In his translation (1911) on page 8, 
note 7, Sylvain L4ri discusses t^ word 
and states that it apparently is lacking 


in classical Sanskrit. The fact that it 
occurs here is another indication of the 
intimate relation between Patahjali and 
the MahSyana. Haribhadra Suri uses 
it at Toga-bindu, tb. 91 and elsewhere. 
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essentially the absence of immediate^xperience of objects wbetber supernal or 
not, even when in contact with them. This same [consciousness] be makes 
more clear by saying ^[has nothing] to be rejected.^ The words ^Chas nothing 
to be rejected or received)^ mean free from flaw of attachment. This idea, 
[a state of] indifference, is the 4!eonscioosnesB of being master.:^ But whence 
comes this idea? In reply he says ^by virtue of Elevation.:^ Objects are 
encompassed by the three kinds of pain. That is their inadequateness. By 
meditation upon that, [results] a direct perception of it, [and that is] Elevation. 
By virtue of that 1. The Consciousness of Endeavour {yaicmOno-aathjna); 
2. The Consciousness of Discrimination; 8. The Consciousness of a Single Sense; 
4. The Consciousness of Being Master: these are the four consciousnesses, 
according to those who know the tradition. 1. Such things as desires are of 
course taints found in the mind*etuffl By these the senses (indriya) are turned 
each toward its particular object So, in order that the senses may not turn 
toward this or that particular object, there is a beginning, an effort [made] 
to bring these taints to maturity [and thus to cast them off]: this is the Con* 
sciousness of Endeavour. 2. When this beginning is made, some taints have 
matured and others are maturing or are about to mature. In this [situation,] the 
ascertainment of the matured by [a process of] discriminating [them] from those 
about to mature is the Consciousness of Discrimination. 8. Inasmuch as the 
senses are [now] incapable of turning [toward objects], the matured [taints] per¬ 
sist in the central-organ' as a faint [barren] desire: the Consciousness of a Single 
Sense. 4. The faint [barren] desire also is destroyed and there is indifference 
to objects, whether supernal or not, even when they are close at hand: this idea 
(bt4ddhi), higher than the other three [forms of consciousness], is the Conscious¬ 
ness of Being Master. And inasmuch as the [three] preceding ones have their 
purpose fulfilled by this same [fourth form of oonsciousness], therefore these are 
not separately mentioned. Thus all is quite cleared up. 


16. This [passionlessness] is highest when discernment of 
the Self results in thirstlessness for qualities [and not 
merely for objects]. 

[One yogin becomes] passionless on knowing the inadequateness of 
[all] objects, seen or revealed. Through practice in the vision of 
the Self, [another yogin,] because his thinking-substance is satiated 
with a perfect discrimination, resulting from the purity of this 
[vision], [between the qualities {guna) and the Self], [becomes] 

* The central-oigan (manae) ia counted as the eleventh sense-organ and is the Single 
Sense here referred to. 
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passionless with regard to [all] qualities whether perceptible or not- 
perceptible. Thus passionlessness is of two kinds. Of these [two], 
the latter is nothing but an undisturbed calm of perception 
[untouched by any objects whatsoever]. And at the rising of this 
[state, the yogin] on whom this insight has dawned, thus reflects 
within himself, ‘ That which was to be attained {prdpaniya) has 
been attained ; the hindrances which should have dwindled have 
dwindled; the close-interlocked succession of existences-in-the- 
world, which—so long as it is not cut asunder—^involves death 
after life and life after death, has been cut.’ It is just this utter¬ 
most limit of knowledge that is passionlessness. For it is with 
this that Isolation, as they term it, is inseparably connected. 

After describing the lower passionlessness he tells of the higher: 16. This 
[passionlessness] is highest when disoemment of the Self results in thixst- 
lessness for qualities [and not merely for objects]. Lower passionlessness 
serves as a cause of higher passionlessness. He points out the means to this 
[higher passionlesaness] in the words ^^passionless on seeing the inadequateness 
of [all] objects, whether seen or revealed.:^ By this [statement] the lower 
passionlessness has been set forth. Practice in the vision of the Self:^ is the 
practice in that vision of the Self who has become accessible through verbal- 
communications and inference and the instruction of teachers. [This practice] 
is a constantly reiterated performance—through this. Purity of this vision 
is a focusedness upon aattva in so far as nyas and tamaa have been rejected. 
Beeulting from this [purity] is that perfect discrimination between the qualities 
and the Self—to the effect that the Self is pure and exists from time-without- 
beginning, whereas the qualities [in respect of which it is not contaminated] 
are the opposite of this—^by which [discrimination] the thinking^bstanoe of 
the yogin is satiated It is to such a yogin that reference is made. Now 

these same words (anena) describe the concentration called the Bain-cloud of 
[knowable] Things [iv. 29]. A yogin of such a kind as this is altogether passion¬ 
less with regard to qualities iffuna), whether their properties be developed or 
imdeveloped,—that is to say, even to the extent that he is passionless with regard 
to the discernment of the difference between sattva and the Self, [for to this 
discernment] qualities are essential.—^Thus^ that is, therefore, passionlessness 
is of two kinds. The first is when the substance {aattva) of the mind-stuff has 
[all] its tofiMis washed away by the excess of its aattva, and when the mind-stuff’s 
aattva'^ is in contagion with a tiny stain of rcyaa. This [passionlessness,] 

> This uae of aattva is an intentional am- aattva (as a guna), which in the higher 

biguity. Sattva is not only the ‘ sub- stages of attainment preponderates in 

stance ’ (of the mind-stuff), but is also the citta (Samkhya-sara, iii, near beg.). 


I 
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moreoyer, is common to those also whose wishes have been fulfilled {fau^ika\} 
For they also have by virtue of the same [discrimination] been merged in 
primafy matter. In this same sense it has been said [Samkhya-karik& 46] 
From discrimination results resolution into primary-matter.” Among these, 
that is, of these two [kinds of passionlessness] the latter is nothing but an 
undisturbed calm of perception. The use of the words 4Cnothing buti^ indi¬ 
cates that this [passionlessness] is without any object. For it is the mind- 
stufTs substance (aattva) of precisely such a kind as this that is untouched by 
the stain of even a particle of fo^. This is the substrate for that [kind of 
passionlessness]. For this very reason it is called the undisturbed calm of 
perception. Because the substanoe {aattva) of the mind-stuff, although by nature 
undisturbed, [sometimes] experiences defilement from contact with rajas and 
tamaa. But when all defilement by rajaa and tamaa is washed away by a 
stream of the undefiled water of passionlessness and practice, it [the substance 
of the mind-stuff] becomes absolutely undisturbedly calm and becomes so that 
nothing more is left of it than an undisturbed calm of perception. He shows its 
qualities so that we may be inclined to receive it. He says 4Cat the rising of 
this.:^ The meaning is: When this [state] arises, then the yogin—on whom this 
insight has dawned; in other words, when there is this particular insight 
[that is, the undisturbed calm,]—has present insight [that is, the Bain-cloud 
of knowable Things]. 4:That which was to be founds that is, Isolation, has 
been found. In this sense he will say [iv. 80] “ Even while living the wise man 
becomes liberated.” The reason would be that what is nothing but subli minal , 
impression has its root [in undifferentiated-consciousness] cut: this is the point. 
How is it that [Isolation] has been found ? Since all the hindrances which 
should have dwindled,—undifferentiated-consciousness and the [four] others 
together with subconscious-impressions (vdsond),—have dwindled. It is urged as 
an objection that there is a mass of merit and of demerit; there is the succession 
of existences-in-the-world, the unbroken sequence of birth and death for [all] 
living creatures. How then can there be Isolation ? In reply to this he says 4Cha8 
been oot.l^—That [succession] the joints of which show no connexion is close- 
interlocked. These sections of the whole {aamahin) multitude [samOha) of merits 
and demerits, which are the parts, are close-interlocked. For nothing alive is ever 
free from connexion with bondage to birth and death. This is that same suc¬ 
cession of existences-in-the-world. When hindrances dwindle, it is cut. To 
this same effect he will say [ii. 12] The latent-deposit of karma has its root 
in the hindrances,” [and iL 18] “ So long as the root exists there will be fruition 
from it.” Some one might ask * Without the full maturity of the Elevation 
{prasaihJchyOna) and the restriction of the Bain-cloud of [knowable Things], what 
is this undisturbed calm of perception ? ’ To this he replies 4Cuttermost limit of 
knowledge.:^ Higher passionlessness is only one kind of the Bain-cloud of 


> Cp. %mkhys-kSrika 50. 
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[knowable] Things; nothing but that. To this same effect he will say [iv. 29] 
For one who takes no interest even in Elevation there always follows, as a 
result of discriminative discernment, the concentration [called] the Bain-cloud 
of [knowable] Things,” and [iv. 81] ^‘Then, because of the endlessness of per¬ 
ception from which all defilements and coverings have passed away, the know- 
able amounts to little.” For this reason Isolation is inseparably connected with 
it [and] is an essential characteristic (otsnd&hdom) of it. 


Now when the fluctuationa of mind-stuff have been restricted by 
these two means, how are we to describe the [ensuing] concentra¬ 
tion conscious [of an object] ? 

17. [Concentration becomes] oonsoions [of its object] by 
assuming forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] 
or of reflection [upon subtile objects] or of joy or of the 
sense-of-personality. 

Deliberation (vitarha) is the mind-stuff’s coarse direct-experience 
(abhoga) when directed to its supporting [object]. Eeflection 
(vicdra) is the subtile [direct-experience]. Joy is happiness. The 
sense-of-personality is a feeling (sathvid) which pertains to one self 
[wherein the Self and the personality are one]. Of these [four] the 
first, [that is, deliberation] which has [all] the four associated 
together is concentration deliberating [upon coarse objects]. The 
second, [that is, reflection,] which has deliberation subtracted [from 
it] is [concentration] reflecting [upon subtile objects]. The third, 
[that is, joy,] which has reflection subtracted from it, is [concentra¬ 
tion] with [the feeling] of joy. The fourth, [that is, the sense-of- 
personality,] which has this [joy] subtracted firom it, is [concentra¬ 
tion] which is the sense-of-personality and nothing more. All 
these kinds of concentrations have an object upon which they rest. 
After having mentioned the means (updya), in order that he may state what- 
may-be-obtained-by-these-means (upeya) in aU its variations, he asks ^Now .. . 
by these two means ?:& 17. [Concentration becomes] oonsoioxu [of its objeot] 
by assuming forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objeots] or of 
reflection [upon subtile objects] or of joy or of the sense-of-personality. 
Since [concentration] not conscious [of an objeot] is preceded by [concentration] 
conscious [of an object], he describes first concentration [conscious] of an object. 
The generic-nature of [concentration] conscious [of an object] is to be learned 
from its association with the forms of deliberation and of reflection and of 
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joy and of the Benae^f-personality as they are in themselves. He explains 
deliberation by the words ^the mind-stuff’s. The direct-experience {Obhoga) [of 
an object] is an insight {prajRA) with a direct-perception of the thing 

itsel£ And this is coarse because the object is coarse. For just as an archer, 
when he is a beginner, pierces first only a coarse, and afterwards a subtile 
target, so the yogin, when a beginner, has direct experience merely of some 
coarse object of contemplation made of the five [material] elements, [for 
example] four-armed [Vishnu], and afferwards a subtile [object]. Likewise the 
subtile direct-experience, when directed to its supporting [object], is a reflection 
upon an object which is either the unresoluble-primary-matter (alihga) or the 
resoluble-matter \Jlihga) or the five tanmatra which are the subtile elements, 
the causes of the coarse [elements].—Having thus described the object to be 
known, he describes the object which is the process-of-knowing with the word 
4:joy.^ Happiness is the mind-stuff’s direct-experience when directed towards 
a sense-organ as a coarse ‘ supporting object. Sense-organs, as every one knows, 
arise from the personality-substance {dkamkara), in so far as they have a dispo¬ 
sition to illumine because of the predominance of the aattva [quality]. And 
because the aattva [gives] pleasure, these sense-organs also [give] pleasure. 
Thus direct-experience when directed to them is happiness.—^With the words 
<(A feeling which pertains to one self^ he tells of the concentration which has 
the knower as its object (grahitrvitaifa). Organs-of-sense are produced out of the 
sense-of-personality. Consequently the sense-of-personality is their subtile form. 
Moreover this [sense-of-personality] together with the [Self as] known becomes 
the idea (bttddhi), that is, the feeling which pertains to one self. And because 
the knower becomes included in this [feeling], one may say that there is a 
[concentration] conscious of the knower as its object.—He gives another subor¬ 
dinate difference between [these] four in the words ^of these [four] the first. 
The effect adjusts itself to the cause, not the cause to the effect. Hence this 
coarse direct-experience becomes associated [by inherence] with coarse [objects] 
and with subtile [objects], with sense-oigans and with the feeling-of-personality, 
which are four kinds of causes. Furthermore, the other [first three direct- 
experiences, inasmuch] as they have three or two or one cause, assume a triple 
or double or single form. The words «A11 theses distinguish [concentration 
conscious of an object] from [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. 


Now by what means is that concentration produced which is not 
conscious of any object 1 or what is its nature ? 

18. The other [concentration which is not conscious of 
objects] consists of subliminal-impressions only [after 

* The word sfkula is used here in the sense of product as contrasted with auksma in the 
sense of cause: cp. iii. 44. 

6 [a.o.s. ii] 
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objects have merged], and follows upon that practice which 
effects the cessation [of fluctuations]. 

The concentration which is not conscious [of objects] is that 
restriction of the mind-stuff in which only subliminal-impressions 
are left and in which all fluctuations have come to rest. The 
higher passionlessness is a means for effecting this. For practice 
when directed towards any supporting-object is not capable of 
serving as an instrument to this [concentration not conscious of an 
object]. So the supporting-object [for this concentration] is [the 
Bain-cloud of knowable things]^ which effects this cessation [of 
fluctuations] and has no [perceptible] object. For (ca) [in this 
concentration] there is no object-intended. Mind-stuff, when 
engaged in the practice of this [imperceptible object], seems as if 
it were itself non-existent and without any supporting-object. 
Thus [arises] that concentration [called] seedless, [without sensa¬ 
tional stimulus], which is not conscious of objects. 

To introduce [the topio of] [concentration] not conscious [of objects] which comes 
next in order, he asks CNow 18. The other [concentration which is not 
oonscions of objects] consists of subliminal-impressions only [after objects 
have merged], and follows upon that practice which eShcts the cessation 
[of fluctuations]. The first ’ clause [<follows upon> to <fluctuations>] relates 
to the means; and the last two* words [from <the other> to <merged>] relate 
to the thing itself. The middle words [firom <conBista> to <onl 7 >] are dis¬ 
cussed in the words ^all fluctuations.^ He discusses the first* clause in the 
phrase ^he higher .... this.}^ The cessation is the non-existence of fluctua¬ 
tions. That which effects this [passionlessness] is the cause [of it]. The 
practice of it is the repeated pursuit of this [cause]. [The concentration] is 
that which follows upon this same pursuit. If it should be asked why lower 
passionlessness is not the cause of restriction, the reply is in the words <Cwhen 
directed towards any supporting-object.}^ A cause ought to be homogeneous 
with its effect, not heterogeneous. And, because it is directed towards a sup¬ 
porting-object, lower passionlessness is heterogeneous from its effect, which is 
concentration [not conscious of objects], [and] not directed towards a support¬ 
ing-object. This is the ground for the statement that it [restriction] arises 
from the undisturbed calm of perception which is not directed towards a sup¬ 
porting-object. For when all the defilements of mjas and tamos have fallen 
away from the sattva, it is the concentration of the Bain-cloud of [knowable] 

‘ Literally, [the Bain-cloud] ia-made-tbe- * The words first and two apply to the 
supporting-object. original, not to the translation. 
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things which is produced; its activity continues quite transcendent to any 
object; it has no end; it beholds the taints in objects; and because it alto¬ 
gether rejects all objects, it remains grounded in itself and so is not directed 
to any supporting-object; [and thus] it may consistently be the cause of the 
concentration wherein subliminal-impressions only are left and which is not 
directed to any supporting-object because of the homogeneity [between the 
restriction and the concentration not conscious of objects]: this is his meaning. 
Coming to be directed to a supporting-object {(ilambana) is coming into depen¬ 
dence upon [an object] {Oqrayana). It 4:seems as if it were itself non-existent:^ 
because it does not perform its functions as a fluctuation. It is ^Oseedless,:^ 
that is, not directed to any supporting-object. Another interpretation might 
be [that 41seedleas:&] is that from which the seed, namely, the latent-deposit of 
the karma from the hindrances, has passed away. 


This same concentration is, as every one knows, of two kinds. It 
is produced either by [spiritual] means [i. 20] or by worldly 
[means]. Of these two, that produced by [spiritual] means is the 
one to which yogins [who are on the way to Isolation] attain. 
19. [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by 
worldly [means] is the one to which the discarnate attain 
and to which those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary- 
matter attain. The discarnate, that is, the gods, attain to the 
[concentration not conscious of objects which is] caused by worldly 
[means]. For in so far as their mind-stuff uses only their own 
subliminal-impressions they experience a quasi-Bt&ijo of Isolation, 
and [then] pass beyond [the period during which] the fruit corre¬ 
sponding to their own subliminal-impressions ripens [for their 
enjoyment]. [But at the end of this period they must return to 
the world.] Likewise those whose bodies are resolved into 
primary-matter experience a ^uost-state of Isolation, during which 
the mind {cetas), with its task still undone, is resolved into 
primary-matter. But this lasts only till the mind-stuff, under the 
pressure of its [unfulfilled] task, returns [to the world]. 

la order to show what is to be accepted and what rejected he points out with 
the words ^This same ... as every one know8:> a subsidiary distinction [to be 
found] in the concentration of restriction. The word ^this^ means the con¬ 
centration of restriction; it is ^of two kinds. It is produced either by 
[spiritual] means [i. 20] or by worldly [means].:^ He refers to that concentra- 
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tion of restriction produced [or] caused by faith and other [means] as will be 
described [L 20]. The world ’ (bhava) is undifferentiated-consciousness (avidtf6). 
It is called the world because living beings are born [or] grow {bhavanii) in it. 
Those whose wishes have been fulfilled (Ulustika), who have attained to passion¬ 
lessness, find the self {atman) in the not-self, either in the elements or the sense- 
organs, which are evolved-effects (vOcara), or in evolving-causes {praJcrti), which 
are undeveloped [primary-matter], or in the personality-substance or in the five 
fine-substances (tmmIUra ).—The [concentration] produced by worldly [means] 
is that concentration of restriction produced [or] caused by the world. Of these 
two [concentrations] that produced by [spiritual] means is for yogins who are on 
the way to liberation. By specially mentioning [the fact that spiritual means 
are for yogins], he denies that the other [means] have any relation with 
persons who are merely desirous of liberation [that is, who are not yogins]. 
To whom then do the worldly [means] appertain? He replies to this 
with the sotra. 19. [Concentration not oonsoious of objects] caused by 
worldly [means] is the one to which the discamate attain and to which 
those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter attain. In other 
words [this concentration] is attained by both the discamate and by those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter. This he discusses in the 
words ^The discamate, that is, the gods.^ By serving one or the other 
of the organs or elements they have become identified with them. > And 
iimer-organs are permeated by subconscious-impressions from these [organs 
or elements]. After the body falls to pieces they are resolved into organs 
or into the elements. Their central-organs (mafias) contain nothing left but 
subliminal-impressions. And they are stripped of the outer siz-sheathed 
body.* [Thus they may be termed] discamate. For in so far as their 
mind-stuff uses only their own subliminal-impressions, they experience a 
gwosi-state of Isolation. Being discamate they attain [to this]. And the 
similarity [of this state] with Isolation is in the absence of fluctuations. Its 
dissimilarity is in the presence of subliminal-impressions with their task [un¬ 
fulfilled]. In some [manuscripts] there is the reading ‘by the enjoyment 
of nothing but subliminal-impressions The meaning of this would be ‘ that of 
which the enjoyment is nothing but subliminal-impressions'. The meaning 
is that there are no fluctuations of mind-stuff. When they have reached their 


Vijiifina Bhikfu objects to this interpre¬ 
tation and interprets the compound 
(hhava-praiyaya) as that which has 
birth {janma) as its cause. But he 
seems to assume that the discussion is 
in respect of the classification of two 
kinds of unconscious concentration. 
Whereas it would appear that the 
classification is of the two kinds of 
restriction of fiuctuations. That re¬ 


striction which is temporary and which 
leads again to fluctuations is called 
bhava-praiyaya ; that which follows 
upon belief (fraddha) as the result 
of higher passionlessness is upaya- 
pratyaya. This latter is fit for persons 
aiming at liberation. The former is a 
pseudo-yoga and is to be rejected. 

* See Moksa-dbarma, MBh. zii. 805. 5 f. = 
11382-^3. 
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limit, they pass beyond or go beyond [the period during which] the fruit 
corresponding to the subliminal'impressionB ripens. Yet once again they enter 
the round-of-rebirth. And so it has been declared in the y&yu[-purapa], '‘Ten 
periods of Manu the devotees of sense-oi^ans remain here below; a full hundred, 
the worshippers of elements. ’* ‘ Similarly those [whose bodies] have been resolved 
into primary-matter,—^in so far as they have become identified with one or the 
other of the five fine-substances or the personality-substance or the Great 
[thinking-substance] or the undeveloped [primary-matter] by serving [one or 
the other] of these,—have their inner-organs permeated by subliminal- 
impressions from one or the other of these. After the body falls to pieces they 
are resolved into one or the other [of these] from the undeveloped [primary- 
matter] downward^ The words ^with its task still undone:^ mean that its 
purpose is unfulfilled. For that mind would have its purpose fulfilled, if it could 
also generate the discernment of the difference. The mind, however, which 
has not generated the discernment of the difference has not fulfilled its purpose 
and its task is still undone. Thus, as he says, they experience a suosi-state 
of Isolation, during which the mind (cetos), with its task still undone, is resolved 
into primary-matter. <CBut this lasts only till the mind-stuff, under the pressure 
of its [unfulfilled] task, returns [to the world].^ Even after it has been reduced 
to a state of uniformity with primary-matter, it reaches the limit [of its time] 
and yet once again appears, that is, it becomes discriminated from this [primary- 
matter]. Precisely so after the rains are passed, a frog’s * body, after having 
been reduced to an earthy state, when sprinkled with water from the cloud, 
experiences yet once again the state of being a frog’s body. And in this same 
sense it has been said in the yayu[-purapa], "But those wbo-identify-them- 
selves-with-illusions-of-personality {C^bhimOnika), remain a thousand [periods of 
Manu]; those who identify themselves with the thinking-substance, ten 
thousand, and from them fevers [of desire] have passed away; those who 
meditate upon undeveloped [primary-matter], remain for a full hundred thousand; 
but after attaining to the Self, who is out of relation with qualities, there is no 
tale of time.”' Thus inasmuch as this [state which is resolved into primary- 
matter] leads to a recurrence of births, its worthlessness {heyatva) has been 
established. 


20. [Concentration not conscious of objects,] which follows 


upon belief [and] energy [and] 
tration [and] insight,’ is that 
yogins] attain. 

' Not yet traced in either edition. 

* In the corresponding passages i. 27, 

p. 64”; ii. 17, p. 140'* (Calc, ed.), we 
find ' plant ’ for ‘ frog ’. 

* These five, saddha, viriya, sati, samSdhi, 


mindfulness [and] concen- 
to which the others [the 

pafiBS, Buddha says that he too, as well 
as A}Sra Kslama, inculcates: Majjhima 
NikSya, i. p. 164. Cf. 'The Balance 
of Powers,’ Visuddhi Magga, book 4, 
p. Ill of 1st Rangoon ed. 
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[That concentration not conscious of objects, which is] caused by 
[spiritual] means is that to which yogins attain. Belief is the 
mental approval [of concentration]; for, like a good mother,^ it 
protects the yogin. For him [thus] believing and setting dis¬ 
crimination [before him] as his goal there is the fiirther 
attainment of energy. For him who has reached the fiirther 
attainment of energy mindfulness is at hand. And when mindful¬ 
ness is at hand the mind-stuff is self-possessed and becomes concen¬ 
trated. When his mind-stuff has become concentrated he gains as 
his portion the discrimination of insight, by which he perceives 
things as they really are. Through the practice of these means 
and through passionlessness directed to this end there [finally] 
arises that concentration which is not conscious [of any object]. 

But for yogins he describes a series of means for the attainment of concentration. 
20. [Concentration not oonsoions of objects,] which follows upon belief 
[and] energy [and] mindfulness [and] concentration [and] insight, is that 
to which the others [the yogins] attain. It might be objected that those who 
reflect upon senseorgans might also be just the persons to have belief. To this 
he replies in the words 41Belief is the mental approval [of concentration].)^ 
This [approval], moreover, has as its object a reality which is quite accessible 
by verbal-communication or by inference or by the instruction of teachers. 
For it is this mental approval, [which is itself] an extreme delight [and] a great 
volition, [that is called] belief. Those who are under the illusion that the self 
is in such things as sense-organs, have not an extreme delight. Because it is 
a disapproval [of concentration which they feel]; the reason [for this disapproval 
is that] it has its origin in downright infatuation. This is the meaning.— 
Why does he speak of just this [particular] belief [in concentration not 
conscious of objects]? He replies, ^or, like a good mother, it protects the 
yogin)^ from calamities which follow upon a deviation from the way. This is 
a particular kind of volition and it generates an exertion directed towards the 
object desired. So he says ^For him [thus] believing.» The exposition' for 
the words 4Cfor him)^ is in the words resetting discrimination [before him] as 
his goal.}^ [For such a man] 4Cthere is the further (ifpa) attainment of energy.)^ 
^CMindfulness)^ is contemplation {dhyana). ^CSelf-possessed)^ is undistracted. 
^CBecomes concentrated)^ means having (yukfa) the concentration of the [eight] 
aids to yoga. And by mentioning the concentration which is inseparably 
connected with the abstentions (yoma) [ii. 80] and with the observances (niyatna) 
[ii. 82], the abstentions and the observances and the other [six aids] are 
hinted at. 

> Compare Metta Sutta in Sutta Nipata, i. 8^, p. 26, FauBbCll's ed. 
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In this same way [concentration] conscious [of objects] arises for one who is 
endowed with all the aids to yoga. Therefore he says ^when his mind-stuff 
has become concentrated.^ Discrimination of insight, the exceptional quality 
(pnitoiya) [of mind-stuff], is attained. In the words 4Cthrough practice of these 
means^ he states that concentration not conscious [of an object] follows after 
conscioiu [concentration]. After reaching the stages in this same concentration, 
one after another, and as a resiilt of passionlessness for the various objects, con¬ 
centration not conscious [of an object] arises. Now this is the occasion for 
Isolation. For the insight into the difference between the aattoa and the Self 
is followed by restriction which causes the mind-stuff to cease firom working at 
its task, since now, inasmuch as all its duties are done, its purpose is fulfilled. 


Now these yogins are of nine kinds, as being respectively followers 
of the gentle and the moderate and the vehement method ; that is 
to say, the follower of the gentle method, the follower of the 
moderate method, and the follower of the vehement method. 
Among these, the follower of the gentle method is also of three 
kinds: with gentle intensity, with moderate intensity, and with 
keen intensity. Likewise the follower of the moderate method [is 
found with the three intensities]. Likewise the follower of the 
vehement method [is found with the three intensities]. Now, among 
those who follow the vehement method, 

21. For the keenly intense, [concentration] is near. 

[For them] there is gaining of concentration and the result of 
concentration. 

Some one raiaee the objection that if belief and the other qualities are means 
for [attaining] yoga, then all [the yogins] without distinction would possess 
concentration and its results. Whereas it is observed that in some cases there 
is perfection {jnddhS ); in other cases the absence of perfection; in some cases 
perfection after a delay; in other cases perfection after still more delay; [and] 
in other cases quickly. In reply to this objection he says ^Now these yogins 
are of nine kinds.^ Those are called [followers of gentle or moderate or 
vehement methods], in whose case, through the force of subliminal-impressions 
and the invisible-influences (odff^) of previous births, the methods, that is, 
belief and the other [means], become gentle or moderate or vehement, 
dntensity^ is passionleesness. And its gentle or moderate or vehement 
character is due to the force of previous subconscious-impressions and invisible- 
influences. Among these [yogins,] he describes those who are of such a kind 
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that perfection is [for them] very qaiok, in the sQtra 21. For the keenly 
intense, [oonoentration] is near. This is the statement of the sQtra; the 
comment completes the phrase. The result of concentration conscious [of an 
object] is [concentration] not conscious [of an object] ; and [the result] of this 
is Isolation. 


22. Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, 
there is a [concentration] superior (vipe^a) even to this 
[near kind]. 

In that there is a gently keen and a moderately keen and a 
vehemently keen, there is a superior even to this [concentration]. 
Because there is a superior to this [near kind], the attainment 
of concentration and the result of concentration is near to him 
who follows the vehement method and is of mildly keen intensity; 
still more near to him who is of moderately keen intensity; and 
most near to him who is of vehemently keen intensity. 

22. Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, there is a 
[concentration] superior even to this [near kind]. This is explained 

by the Comment which is explained if you simply read it aloud. 


Is [the attainment] of concentration most near as a result of 
this last [method] only, or is there some other method also for 
its attainment, or not 1 

23. Or^ [concentration] is attained by devotion to the 
l^vara. 

By devotion,* by a special kind of adoration, the Ifvara inclines 
[to him] and favours him merely because of [this yogin’s] profound- 
desire. Also as a result of the profound-desire for Him, the yogin 
becomes most near to the attainment of concentration and to 
[Isolation] the result [of concentration]. 

In order to bring forward another sQtra he puts forth a topic for consideration 
in the words .... as a result of this last [method] only.:^ The phrase 
Cor not:^ is the remover of a doubt. 28. Or [oonoentration] is attained by 

* As distingaishing from the conscionB * Compare ii. 1, and lee Bhag. Gita xi. 55, 
concentration of i, 17, and from the and also SB£. xlyiii, p. 284. 
not conscious or ' other ’ of i. 18. 
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deyotion to the Igrara. He discusses the words ^ydeyotios.:^ By devotion 
[that is] by a special kind of adoration either mental or verbal or bodily. 
^He iuclinea^, that is, He is brought near [to him] and favours him. 4:Pro> 
found-desired is a wish for some thing yet to come, to the effect that this thing 
coveted by him may be his. By this means only and not by any other 
functional-activity. The rest is easy. 


But it is now asked who is this [being] that we have called the 
I^vara, as distinct from the primary-substance and the Self? 

24. Untouched by hindrances or karmas or fimition or by 
latent-deposits the I^vara is a special kind of Self. 

The <hindrances> are undifierentiated-consciousness and the rest 
[ii. 3]. The <karmas> are good {kufola) or evil. The <fruition> is 
the consequences which these [evolve]. The datent-depo8it8> 
{dfaya) are subconscious-impressions (vdsand) corresponding to 
these [fruitions]. These [hindrances and karmas and finiitions 
and latent-deposits], although they are found in the central-organ 
(manas), are attributed to the Self. For it is he that is said to be 
the experiencer of the results of these [in the central-organ]. Just 
as the victory or defeat which depends upon the combatants is 
attributed to [their] lord (svdmin). For, the l 9 vara is a special 
kind of Self who is untouched by this [kind of] experience. 

Then there are those who have obtained Isolation ; and those 
who are in Isolation (kevalin) are many.^ Now these by severing 
the three instruments of bondage* have obtained Isolation; and 
the l 5 vara’s relation to this [Isolation] belongs neither to the past 
nor to the future, [but is eternal]. Thus it is not with Him as 
with the [ordinary] liberated [Self] that there has been expressly 
made known a terminus a quo of bondage {purvd handhahoti). 
Nor is it with Him, as it is with one [whose body] is resolved into 
primary-matter, that there is a terminus ad quern, when bondage 


* According to SSihkhya-BQtra i. 91-92 the 

l 9 vara should be classed as one of 
these. 

* The three bandhana would be l.prakrii, 

2. vikdra, 8. dakfi^. Compare Saxh. 
7 [h.os. it] 


Tat. Eaum. zliv. The three vipSha are 
jSti, 8]fu$, and bhoga (ii. 18). These 
three are also the upaaarga (YScas- 
pati-mi 9 ra, i. 29, Calcutto edition, 

p.66“). 
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might recur. But He is at all times whatsoever liberated and at 
all times whatsoever the l 5 vara. 

But it might be asked, * That universally admitted eternal 
superiority {utkar§a) of the Igvara which results from his assuming 
a sattva of perfect {prakr§ta) quality—has that any proof [to 
authorize it], or is it without proof? ’ [The reply is, His] sacred- 
books (ydstra) are its proof. [But then] again [it may be asked], 
what proof have the sacred-books ? [The reply is] they have their 
proof in the perfect quality of [His] sattva. Inasmuch as both [the 
sacred-books and the superiority] reside in the I^vara’s sattva, 
there is a never-beginning relation between the two. From these 
[sacred-books, therefore] this proves to be true that He is at all 
times whatsoever liberated and at all times whatsoever the l 9 vara. 
Now this His pre-eminence (dipvarya) is altogether without any¬ 
thing equal to it or excelling it. For, to begin with, it cannot be 
excelled by any other pre-eminence, because whatever might [seem] 
to excel it would itself prove to be that very [pre-eminence we are 
in quest of]. Therefore that is the l 9 vara wherein we reach this 
uttermost limit of pre-eminence. Nor again is there any pre-emi¬ 
nence equal to His. [Why not?] Because when one thing is 
simultaneously desired by two equals, the one saying * let this be 
new ’ and the other saying * let this be old *, if the one wins bis 
way, the other fails in his wish and so becomes inferior. And two 
equals cannot obtain the same desired thing simultaneously, since 
that would be a contradiction of terms. Therefore [we maintain 
that,] in whomsoever there is a pre-eminence that is neither equalled 
nor excelled, he is the l 9 vara, and He is, as we said, a special kind 
of Self. 

He anticipates the objection that 'the aniverse (pipm) is pervaded by animate 
and inanimate [beings] only and by nothing else. CSonsequently if the 1$vara be 
inanimate, then He is primary-sabstanoe (pradhana), since what is evolved £rom 
primary-substance also falls within primary-subetance. And by this hypothesis 
he could not be made inclined since he is inanimate. Or on the other hand, 
if he be animate, still,—since the Energy of Intellect is indifferent (auddainya) 
and since in so far as it is not in the round-of-rebirths it has no feeling-of- 
personality or other [hindrance],—how can the Energy of Intellect be inclined, 
[or] how can profound-desire [have anything to do with Energy of Intellect] ? * 
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In alluding to this he says 4[But now .... primary-substanoe.}^ He gives the 
r^ly to this objection in the following sQtra. 24. XTntoaohed by hindranoes 
(w karmas or Croition or by latent«depasita the iQvara is a speoial kind of 
Belli <CThe <hindTanoes> are undifferentiated-oonseiousness and the rest:^, for it 
is these that, by the stroke of various kinds of misery, hinder a man within the 
round'of-rebirth. CGood (ku^ola) or evil> are merit and demerit; and by a 
figurative expression they are called karma, because they proceed from karma. 
4lFruition^ is birth and length-of-life and the [kind of] experience [iL 13]. 
CCorresponding to these the suboonscious-impreesions corresponding to the 
fruitions. These subconscious-impressions are called latent-deposits because 
they lie in the ground of the mind-stuff. For, until [that particular] karma, 
[that is, some demerit], which precipitates the birth [of an individual] 

as a young elephant, makes manifest an impression (bAdnond) [latent in his 
mind-stuff] which is characterised by a previously {prOg) [existing] and potential 
kind of experience [proper to] a young elephant,—for so long [that karma] is not 
capable of [producing] the experience proper to a young elephant Therefore it 
proves to be true that the impression which produces the experience (aimbhava) 
of being born as a young elephant corresponds to the fruition as a young elephant. 
It might be said: ‘ Such things as hindrances, inasmuch as they are properties 
of the thinking-substance, can by no means whatsoever touch the Selfi Accord¬ 
ingly merely by mentioning the word <Selfr the absence of any trace of these 
[hindrances] is established. Consequently what need is there of the words 
<hindrances or karmas) and the rest?* In reply to this he 8 a 3 r 8 «These.> 
These [hindrances and karmas and fruitions and latent-impressions] although 
they reside in the central-organ (monos) are attributed to the Self who is in the 
round-of-rebirths. Why? 4CFor it is he that is said to be the experienoer of 
the results of these [in the central-organ].^ That is to say, he is the thinker 
{eetayitf). Consequently the Invars, because he is a Self, comes into relation 
with these. For this reason, [because thme are only attributed to the Self], it is 
consistent to make a denial of this [relation]. This he does in the word 4:wbo.> 
For the IQvara is a special kind of Self who is imtouohed by this [kind] of 
experience, namely, that also found in the thinking-substance and common to 
the Selves in general.—It is <8 special kind) in that it is specialised [and] 
discriminated from [all] other Selves. Desirous of pointing out what is not 
to be included in the words <a special kind) he first raisee a counter-objection 
{p€iricodana) and then rebuts it in the words 4CNow these . . . have obtained 
Isolation.}^ 1. There is the bondage to primary-matter in the case of those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter. 2. There is [the bondage] 
to evolved-matter in the case of the discarnate. 8. There is the bondage to 

' This word » gloaed in the Rahasyam mean an elephant which eats gran and 

by the word janaka. And the word twigs {kafakSfthSfi hattUi). 

‘young elephant’ karabha is said to 
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sacrificial gifts in the case of those who partake in the experience of objects 
supernal or not supernal. These are those three well-known ^Cinstruments of 
bondage.:^ For, those whose central-organs are [subliminally] refined {samdcrta) 
by impressions from primary-matter, attain to resolution into primary-matter 
only after the body has broken up. For the others [the liberated Selves] the 
terminus a quo is expressly made known; accordingly the terminus ad quern 
alone is mentioned [as applying to those whose bodies are resolved into primary- 
matter, although the terminus a quo also applies to them]. But in this case 
[of the l 9 vara] both the terminus a quo and the later terminus are denied. 
Having stated the case in brief he now gives the details in the words ^But He 
is at all times whatsoever liberated and He is at all times whatsoever the 
I^vara.^ He possesses pre-eminence in richness of knowledge and of action 
and of power. With reference to this he asks 4CThat universally admitted . . . 
whieh.^ Perception and action are impossible in the case of the Energy of 
Intellect which does not enter into mutations. In case this be admitted and 
if it be said that therefore a substrate must be supposed to be made up of pure 
sattva without rajas and tamaa, then the l 9 vara who is at all times whatsoever 
liberated cannot be in the relation of proprietor to his property towards an 
effulgence (utkarM) of the sattva in a mind-stuff which depends upon undifferen- 
tiated-oonsciousnesa. In reply to this he says^Cfrom his assuming a sattva 
of perfect {prahrsfa) quality.}^ In the case of the l 9 vara there does not exist 
as in the case of the ordinary man a relation, caused by imdifferentiated-conscious- 
ness, of proprietor to his property, with the sattva of the mind-stuff. But [the 
relation is that] expressed by the resolve, ‘ By the teaching of knowledge and 
right-living (dAarma) I will lift up beings, encompassed by the three anguishes, 
from the great sea of the state after death (pretyay And this [knowledge and 
right-living] cannot be taught unless there be an abundance of excellence in the 
adeqiiacy of [His] knowledge' and of [His] activity. And there cannot be this 
[abundance of excellence] unless a sattva be assumed which has been purified 
from stains by the removal of rajas and tamos. With this resolve the Exalted 
One reflects, and assumes a sattva of perfect quality. Although He is untouched 
by undifferentiated-consciousness, it appears as if He were under the illusion of 
identifying Himself with undifferentiated-consciousness and as if He were ignorant 
of the real nature of undifferentiated-consciousness. But He does not deal with 
undifferentiated-consciousness as if it were undifferentiated-consciousness as such. 

‘ The actor who takes the rdle of B&ma and represents the different kinds of 
behaviour [belonging to the character] is not of course confused [as to his real 
personal identity]. For he knows that this [rdle] is only a deliberately assumed 
form and not his [form] in reality. \An objector might say, ‘ This may be so. 
It may be true that the Exalted One must assume sattva in order to uplift [the 
world]. On the other hand His desire to lift it up is based on His assumption of 


' Compare ^^etafrat. Up. vi. 8. 
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this [satfva]; and inasmuch as this [desire] is also deriyed from primary>matter 
[the fallacy of] mutual interdependence results.’ In reply to this he says 
4[Etemal.}^ This [objection] might be true, if this were the very first creation. 
But the succession of creations and contractions [of worlds] is firom time-without< 
beginning. And when the period of the desire for contraction has come to a full 
end, then the Exalted One, while in the act of contemplating within Himself, 
’I must assume a sattva of perfect quality,’ contracts the world. [^At that time 
the aattva of t^ Ipvara’s mind-stuff becomes subconsciously-impressed by the 
contemplation/ And although the Ifvara’s mind-stuff be tending towards a 
homogeneity with primary-matter, still,—when the period of the great mundane- 
dissolution has come to a full end, under the pressure of the subconscious- 
impression of the contemplation,—it enters into a mutation of precisely the 
same kind as a state of sattva. In precisely the same way Ch&itra contemplates 
‘ To-morrow I must get up just at day-break ’; and then after having slept gets up 
at that very time because of the subliminal-impression resulting from his con¬ 
templation. Consequently since [the worlds] are from time-without-beginning, 
and in so far as the Ifvara’s contemplation and His assumption of the sattva are 
eternal, there is no [logical fallacy] of interdependence. Nor can it be urged ^ 
that the saitva of the Ifvara’s mind-stuff does not pass out [of the phenomenal 
state] into homogeneity with primary-matter. For that which [by reason of its 
subconscious-impression] never becomes homogeneous with primary-matter is not 
secondary-matter {prOdhOnika). And again it is not the Energy of Intellect, 
because it is non-peroeptive {ajna). This being the meaning, one might assume 
another [kind of] thing which could not be proven by any source-of-valid-ideas. 
This too would be a quite groundless [assumption].—Because there is no other 
[kind of] thing distinct from primary-matter and the Self, has this kind of 
universally admitted and eternal superiority of the I^vara any proof [to authorise 
it, and] is it based on any source-of-valid-ideas, or is it without proof [and] not 
based on any source-of-valid-ideas ? The answer is in the phrase ^Csacred-books 
(fdsfra) are its proof. The sacred books are the Bevealed-Word ((rwft) and the 
Tradition (smyti) and the Epics and Pur&nas.—He brings forward an objection 
in the words ^Cwhat proof have the sacred-books?^ For sacred books pre¬ 
suppose that there is inference and perception. And no one can perceive or 
infer the perfection of the Ifvara’s sattva. Again, there is no ground for saying 
that the sacred books have their source in a perception by the Ifvara. For even 
if we imagine [Him saying that he perceives the sacred books]. He would then 
be speaking to publish abroad His own pre-eminence. [This is inconceivable 
since no one could imagine that the I^vara would boast.] Such is the [objector’s] 
meaning. In rebuttal he says <Cthey have their proof in the perfect quality of 
His sattva.'^ This is what he intends [to say]. Incantations {vtantroi^ and the 
Medical Vedas are composed by the Ifvara. In these [two] oases their authori- 


‘ Cp. Comment iii. 13. 
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tativeness is granted by reason of their adequacy in action. [This adequacy] is 
undoubted because there is no failure to effect purposes. [The authoritativeness 
is granted. He shows that it is not based upon experimented evidenoa] And 
in the case of the different herbs and of the particular combinations of one [herb] 
with another, and in the case of the incantations in so far as single syllables are 
connected or excluded, no one who usee only profane methods of proof, could, 
even in a thousand lives, make the connexions and exclusions.—Furthermore 
there is no ground for asserting that oonnexions and exclusions [of the proper 
herbs or syllables] are a result of verbal-communication {Ogama) and that verbal- 
communication is a result of these [connexions and exclusions] on the ground 
that the succession of these two [1. verbal-communication, 2. connexions and 
exclusions] forms a series from time-without-beginning. The reason for this is 
that the succession of these two is severed at the time of a great mundane 
dissolution. Neither [is there ground for saying that] there is no method of 
proving that there is this [great mundane dissolution]. For he will set forth in 
detail [iii. 18] that the world is an evolved-form of primary-substance and is 
identical [with it in substance]. There is evidently a heterogeneous mutation 
[e.g. curds] of the [original] homogeneous mutation [e.g. milk]. Analogously, 
milk or sugar-juice or similar substances assume various forms such as curds 
or treacle [and so forth]. And it is evident that the heterogeneous mutation 
presupposes the homogeneous mutation. So in the point at issue, the primary- 
Bubstanoe can also have heterogeneous mutations by assuming such forms as the 
Great [thinking-substance] and the peroonality-substance; occasionally also it can 
have a homogeneous mutation. And its homogeneous mutation is the state of 
equipoise [of the primary-substance]. This, moreover, is the gi*eat mundane 
dissolution. [There is therefore a great mundane dissolution.] [To revert to the 
argument that the authoritativeness of the sacred books is not experimentally 
to be found.] Accordingly, the Exalted One is first of all the composer of the 
Incantations and of the Medical Vedas. Hence it must be acknowledged that, in 
so far as the obscuration due to the stains of and of tamos has been removed, 
the substance of [His] thinking-substance illumines everywhere. 

To resume the argument {tatha ca). Because He was aiming to give instruction 
in [worldly] happiness and in [eternal] bliss [incapable of test by experience here], 
the Vedas as a whole were composed by the l 9 vara and must also be supposed 
to have their source only in the perfect quality of His thinking-substance. And 
in the superiority of the substance (sattva) there is no possibility of error or deceit, 
which have their origin in rajas and iomas. This [then] is established that 
sacred books have their proof in the perfect quality of His sattva .—[A further 
objection.] * This may be so. But then if the sacred books make known the 
perfection in so far as they are the effect of the perfection, there would be an 
inference from effect to cause ^ {^etavafj. But that would not give us a verbal 


' See Njiya Bhasja xviii. 4. 
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eommunieation (d^ma).’ Replying to this he says ^Clnasmuch as both.:^ The 
sacred books do not make known a relation of cause and effect, but do make 
known the correspondence’ from time without beginning between the word- 
expressing-a-meaning {vOcaika) and the thing^xpressed {pdeya). For the perfection 
has its existence in the substance of the Ifvara's thinking-substance; and the 
sacred books, in that they give expression to this [thinking-substance], also have 
their existence in it. In summing up he says 4From these.^ From these 
sacred books, which pve expression to the perfection of the substance of the 
Ifvara’s thinking-eubstance, this proves to be true, [that is] is known,—since the 
object (vtfaya) [the sacred books] is the distinguidung-characteristic of that-to- 
which-the-object-refers {vitaifm) [the Ifvara],—that ^He is at all times what¬ 
soever liberated and at all times whatsoever the Ifvara.^—Having thus dis¬ 
tinguished [Him] from any other Self, he distinguishes [Him] from any other 
Ifvara also by saying CNow this Hia.:> He describes its being idtogether without 
anything excelling it, in the words <:For to begin with.^ Why is this ? The 
reply is 4Cwhatever . . . very.> For what reason is this pre-eminence altogether 
free from everything that might excel it? He replies 4CTherefore . . . that 
wherein.^ In other words, as applied to thoee who have not reached the 
uttermost limit, the term pre-eminence is [only] a figurative expression.—He 
describee the state of freedom from anything equal to it by saying CNor again 
. .. equal to His.> . Wish is unhindered volition; by failure in this a rnan 
becomes inferior. Or if there be no inferiority, then it would be that both fail 
in their wishes. For no effect would occur, or if it did occur, the effect [of the 
two wishes] simultaneously would be perceived to have the logical mark 
{aomOlingita) of two contradictory qualities. Alluding to this he says CAnd two.> 
If however the intentions [of the two] are not contradictory and if the pre-eminent 
quality {ifvaratva) is attached to each, then what need of any others ? Because 
then [the intention] could be accomplished by a single pre-eminent (ffand) alone. 
On the other hand, if [all] work together, no one would be the Ifvara; but there 
would be a parliament. Furthermore it is not fitting that those who are fit for 
uninterrupted pre-eminence [should rule] by turns. And besides this would be 
a more diffi cult supposition. Since this is evident, all is cleared up. 


Furthermore, 

25. In this [I^vara] the germ of the onmisoient is at its 
utmost excellence. 

This our process-of-knowing {grahand) the supersensuous, whether 
in the past or future or present, whether separately or collec¬ 
tively,—[this process,] whether it be small or great, is the germ 


’ This would constitute an agama. 
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of the omniscient. He, verily, in whom this germ as it increases 
progressively reaches its utmost excellence is the omniscient. 
It is possible for the germ of the omniscient to reaoh this 
[uttermost] limit, for it admits of degrees of excellence, as in the 
case of any ascending scale. He in whom the limit of thinking 
is reached is the omniscient and He is a special kind of Self. 
[If you object that this argument would prove the omniscience of 
Buddha or of Jina, there would be this reply.] An inference ex¬ 
hausts (upaksaya) its force in bringing a general proposition to a 
conclusion,^ but is powerless to prove a particular instance. There¬ 
fore the ascertainment of the [Omniscient] one’s special name is 
[not a matter of inference, but is rather] to be sought out in the 
verbal-communication, [which excludes the supposed cases, since 
their tradition is false]. Although He is above all feelings of self¬ 
gratification, yet [to this l 9 vara] the gratification of living beings 
is a sufficient motive. He may be conceived as resolving, ‘By 
instruction in knowledge and in right-living, at the dissolution 
of the mimdane period and at the great dissolution, I will lift up 
human beings, who are whirled in the vortex of existence.’ And 
likewise it hath been said,’^ “The First Knower, assuming a 
created mind-stuff through compassion, the Exalted, the Supreme 
Sage, unto Asuri who desired to know, declared this doctrine.” 

After ha-ving mentioned the sacred t>ook8 as a means of proving [His] power of 
action and of knowledge, he shows that inference is a means of proving [His] 
power of knowledge. This is stated in the words ^Furthermore.:^ 26. In 
this [IgvBra] the germ of the omniscient is at its utmost exoellenoe. He 
discusses [the sQtra] in the words 4CThis our.:^ In proportion to the degree to 
which the tamos which covers the sattva of the thinking-substance has been re¬ 
moved, this our process-of-knowing supersensuous things, past and future and 
present, which occur separately as well as collectively,—[this] process may be 
qualified as being either small or great. This is the germ [or] cause of the omni¬ 
scient. Some one knows a very little of the past or of the other times, another 


’ Compare sSmSnyenopasafMtSra^ p. 100, 
line 4, Calcutta ed. of this work. 

* By Pidica^ikha in the first fragment as 
collected by Garbe in his article on 
F(£ca 9 ikha und seine Fragmente (in 
Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1898), 


p. 77, This fragment is also discussed 
by Fits Edward Hall in his edition 
of the Samkhya-Pravachana-BhSshya, 
1856, Preface pp. 10 and 17. See also 
Qaru^a PurSna i. 18. 
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much, another still more. Thus with regard to objects to be known there is a 
[relative] smallness or greatness of the knowing-process. He, verily, in whom 
this [germ] as it increases progressively has come to a stop because of its excel¬ 
lence,—he is said to be the omniscient. In this wise only the object of proof is 
described ; now he gives the means of proof in the words 4Clt is possible.:^ In 
the words dt is possible for the germ of the omniscient to reach this [utter¬ 
most] limits there is a statement of the major term. The limit is the reaching 
of the utmost excellence ; it is that state higher than which there is no excellence. 
Accordingly it should not be urged that this is establishing what is already 
established. For [this higher than which there is no excellence, is established] 
only BO far as it is a terminal-point [For,] the middle term {hetu), as he gives it, 
is ^for it admits of degrees of excellence Whatever admits of degrees of excel¬ 

lence, all that is [capable of reaching] the utmost excellence. Similarly in the 
case of the kuodtaya berry and the imoiaka fruit and the hOma fruit there is a size 
that admits of degrees. And in the soul (atmati) [there is a magnitude which has 
reached its] utmost excellence. Thus he shows that there is a concomitance [of 
terms].—And when he says 4[as in the case of any ascending scale,it is not 
relevant to object that there is a discrepancy in so far as the properties [of a 
substance], such as its magnitude, [form an ascending scale but do not reach 
utmost excellence]. For in the case of the whole, its magnitude does of course 
not excel the magnitude of the parts. But whatever magnitudes there are, each 
functioning by itself, from the smallest atom up to the final whole, may be so 
arranged that one may assert a progressive increase of magnitudesi But, because 
it is not finished' as contrasted with the object to be thought, in so far as it 
has [successively] one or two or a multitude of objects, thinking may with reason 
be said to admit of degrees of excellence. Thus there is no discrepancy. He 
brings the discussion to a close in the words <:He in whom the limit)^—It 
might be objected .that there are many authors of sacred books (tlrthakara), 
Buddha and Arhata and Kapila the Sage and many others. Why, by .this line 
of inference, may they not be counted as omniscient? In reply he says 4Ca 
general proposition.:^ Whence then can we be informed of his particular 
qualities ? The reply is ^the [Omniscient] one’s.:^ The point is that the pseudo- 
sacred-words composed by Buddha or by the others are not a Sacred Word 
(Ogamai^ For they give instruction in the way of soullessness and of momentari¬ 
ness, both of which are contradicted by all sources-of-valid-ideas. The reason for 
this is that they are deceitful. A Sacred Word has as its distinguishing-charac¬ 
teristic the Bevealed-Word and the Tradition {amrtt) and the Epics and 

Puiftnas. The Sacred Word {d-gatm) is that from which the [spiritual] means 
for [worldly] happiness and [final] bliss come to (d-yom) or strike upon the 
thinking-substance. From this [Sacred Word] comes information as to [the 
I^vara’s] particular qualities, such as His name—any particular name, for example 
9iva or the l9vara—which are firmly established in the Bevealed Word and in 
the other books. Under the word ‘ such as ’ (ddt) are included the sexpartite 
8 [b.o.i. it] 
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nature and the ten eternal prihoiplee, as described in the Yayu Pur&na [zii. 82],* 
"Omniscience and Contentment and Limitless Knowledge and Freedom and 
Ever-unthwarted Energy and Infinite Energy—these, the experts in the sacred 
ordinances tell us, are the six parts of the all-perrasive Mahe^vara.” Likewise 
" Knowledge and Passionlesaneas and Pre-eminence and Self-control and Truth 
and Patience and Perseverance and Creative Energy and Bight Knowledge of 
Self and Competency to Buie [the Universe]—these ten eternal principles abide 
eternally in <[/amkara.” It is objected, * This may be so. But inasmuch as the 
Exalted One, who is eternally free and who has attained to the utmost excellence 
of passionlessness, cannot cherish craving merely for his own self; and inas¬ 
much as, if he be compassionate, he should create, to the end that every one 
should be intent upon happiness, for the reason that we cannot explain the pro¬ 
duction of a world of living beings in which pain predominates; and inasmuch 
as, if he have no motive, we cannot mcplain his act [of creation] as being that of 
a being of understanding,—therefore, even if he be endowed with the power of 
action, the world cannot be the result of his action.* In reply to this he says 
^CAlthough He is above all feelings of self-gratification.:^ The gratification of 
beings in whom is the breath of life is [for Him a sufficient] motive. Now it is 
clear that the mind-stuff ceases from the production of its [two kinds of] effects: 
the outer experience of the various kinds of things and [secondly] the discrimi¬ 
native discernment. Then it is that the Self enters into its Isolation. Accord¬ 
ingly as a means to motivate this [Isolation] the compassionate [l 9 vara] 
describes the discriminative discernment Accordingly, although the Ifvara 
with the help of merit and demerit makes living creatures feel pleasure and pain, 
for the reason that the mind-stuff has its task yet to fulfil,—still he is not incom- 
passionate,—He tells of the way by which he makes known the discriminatiTe 
discernment as a [spiritual] means in the words 4CBy instruction in knowledge 
and in right-living. Both in knowledge and in right-living; by instruction in 
both of these. By the combination of knowledge and of right-living as a result of 
reaching full maturity of discriminative discernment. 4CAt the dissolution of the 
mundane period,:^ that is, at the end of a Day of Brahma*, at which time the world 
with the exception of the Heaven of Truth (sofyo-loka), vanishes. <CAt the great 
dissolution,:^ at which time there is the destruction of Brahma together with the 
Heaven of Truth. ^Whirled in the vortex of exi8tence:i> that is,* those merged 
in the [primary] cause; and therefore partaking of the pain of that [cause] up to 
the time of death. The words ^Cdissolution of the mundane period:^ is an ex¬ 
pression of a part for the whole; for at other times also [the l 9 vara may be con¬ 
ceived as] resolving <Cl will lift up human beings.:^ In other words human 
beings by attaining to Isolation are lifted up. It might be objected that this 


* Anand59rama ed., p. 48 *~*. 

* See vL 8. 

* The words “ that is . . . resolriag *' are 


not in the BikSner MS. and may be 
a gloss. 
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instruotion in knowledge and right-lmng by one whose motive is compassion is 
also well known to the followers of Kapila. In reply to this be says <CAnd likewise 
it hath been said.}^ In this sense it hath been said by Patica^ha the Master 
(acOryd). ^iThe First Knower^ is Kapila. The statement of Paiica^ikhs the 
Master with regard to the First Elnower applies to the First Teacher in the succes¬ 
sion [of teacher and disdple] to which he belonged ; and [this First Teacher] was 
the First Liberated. But it does not apply to the Supreme Teacher who is free 
from time-witbout-beginning. Of those who were the First Liberated and of those 
[other] knowers who were at other times liberated, Kapila is for us the First 
Knower [and the First] Liberated. And it is he that is the teacher, [but not from 
time without beginning]. For it is revealed that even Kapila attained to know¬ 
ledge, by the favour of Mahefvara only, just as soon as he was bom. He whom 
we call Kapila is accepted as being the [fifth] incarnation of Vishnu. [It might be 
objected that] Hiranyagarbha is the Self-ezktent [and thus he would be the First 
Knower]. [For] it is revealed in the Veda* [that he was the First-bom and] that he 
also acquired S&mkhya and Toga. [The reply would be that] this same Igvara, 
the First Knower, the Self-existent* Vishnu [is] Kapila. “But [He is] the 
Ifvara of those descended from the Self-existent.” This is the point. 


This same [Ifvara is]— 

26. Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmuch as [with 
Him] there is no limitation hy time. 

No-one-doubts-that the Primal Sages are limited by time; [but] 
He to whom time does not apply, in so far as it might be a limiting 
object, is the Teacher even of the Primal Sages. As He is perfected 
{siddha) in that mode-of-existence (gcUi) which is perfection at the 
commencement of the present creation, so He is to be recognized 
[as being in this mode of perfection] at the beginning of past crea¬ 
tions also. 

He now states the distinction between the Ifvsra and such beings as Brahma by 
saying ^his same [Ifvara].}^ These words ^CThis same [Ifvara]^ form the 
transition to the sotra. 26. Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmnoh 
as [with Him] there is no limitation by time. He explains the sQtra in the 
words 4CNo-one^oubts-that the Primal^ Time, however, a period of a hundred 
years or some other period, does not apply, [that is] has no reference [to Him] in 

* Qvet. TTp. iii. 4, iv. 12, vi. 18. this passage the term ‘ First Knower’ 

* If the reading be na stu”, the meaning applies to Kapila and not to the Self- 

would be that although the Self- existent, 
existent is the First Knower, still in 
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•o far as it might be a limiting object, [that is] limiting motiT& The mode-of- 
existenee at perfection is the attainment of perfection. This is to be leeogniaed 
as coming from the Saered'Word. Snch is the inner moaning 


27. The word-e^reseiiig Him ii fhe Kystic-gyllable 

(praiMva). 

The l9vara is the ohject-expressed by the mystic syllable. Is the 
expressiveness of this [Syllable] the work of [ordinary] usage {sam- 
keta), or is it permanent [and self-manifesting] like [the relation of] 
the light to the lamp ? The relation of this thing-to-be-expressed 
to the expressive-word is fixed. But the usage [as determined] by 
the I^vara declares this its fixed meaning. Thus the [actual] rela¬ 
tion of father and son is permanent, hut the verbal statement that 
that man is this man’s father is suggested [to the mind] by usage. 
And the usage with regard to the relation between expressive-words 
and things-expressed is made by [the l9vara] to serve with a dis¬ 
tinct reference to the power of expression which they had in former 
creations also. The authoritative sages maintain that the relation 
between a word and an intended-object is eternal is so far as the 
consensus {sampratipatti) [of successive generations of speakers] 
is eternal 

In this same Bcriec [of sOtras] the Exalted l 9 T 8 ra has been made known. Now 
in order to make known the deyotion [paid] to Him be tells of the word- 
expressive of Him. 27. The word-oxpressing Him is the Mystio-Byllable 
(pranava). He begins the explanation with the words . . the object^presaed.^ 
On this point he clears up [the topic] by setting forth for consideration the 
opinion of others. [This he begins] by asking ^Is the expressiveness.^^ 
^Expressiveness^ is ability to give information. For to others ’ it seems as if 
the relation between word and intended-meaning is natural. [And] if this 
object-intended is to be recognized as having an essence of such a kind when 
it comes by usage from this word, then, whenever that [natural] relation does 
not exist, that [object-intended] will not be manifested even by hundreds of 
usages. For when a water-jar, which is capable of being made manifest by 
a lamp, is not [there], then even with thousands of lamps it cannot be made 
manifest. On the other hand, the word young-elephant \Jccarabha\ made by 

‘ He refers to the VSijSkarapas, snch as, (Kielhom's edition), vol. i, p. 6*^. 

for example, Pataitjali in Mahfibha^ja 
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usage to denote an elephant {virana) evidently gives information with regard to 
an elephant As a result of this, one might say that expressiveness is made by 
usage only. After reflection [as to whether the relation is accidental or eternal] 
he determines what the author’s opinion is by sapng ^ fized.^ The import 
would be this. All words are capable of naming intended-objects of all kinds of 
forma Thus the natural relation of them [L e. of words] to intended-objects of all 
kinds of forme is most surely fixed. The usage, however, [as determined] by 
the Ifvara is both a manifester [of this natural relation] and a limitation. And 
this [relation] has a word expressing it when the usage [as determined] by the 
Ipvara [is followed]; [but the relation suffers] corruption when the usage [as 
determined] by the Ipvara is not [followed]. This is the distinction. It is this 
that he states in the phrase 4C6ut the usage [as determined] by tbe I(vara.}^ He 
gives an example when he says ^hus.^ It is objected, ‘ A word is a product 
of the primary-cause; at the time of the great dissolution it tends towards the 
primary causal state; and its [expressive] power would also be resolved [into 
primary matter]. Then it would not be possible that the usage [as determined] 
by the Great Ifvara (mOhefvara) should revive the expressive power [of such 
a word] only as had been deprived of its expressive [power] after having been 
changed successively into [the different evolved forms of primary matter] begin¬ 
ning with the Great [thinking^ubstance].* In reply to this he says dn former 
creations.^ Although the word together with its expressive power passes into 
the primary causal state of equipoise, when it appears again it does appear 
endowed with the [expressive] power of that [word]. Similarly a plant [itdbhijjaly 
utterly reduced to an earthly condition after the rains have [ceased] to fall, 
[becomes as it was before] when sprinkled vigorously with the stream of water 
let fall from the clouda Therefore the Exalted One makes the usage conform to 
the previous relation [of the word to the intended object]. Accordingly, in so 
far as the consensus [of previous creations, which is the same as] the series 
of similar modes-of-expression (eyavo^ra), is eternal, the authoritative sages 
(dyamika) maintain ^ that this relation is not absolutely eternal. But their point 
is that it is impossible without the help of the Sacred Word to assert that the 
usage was exactly of the same kind in other creations also. 


Now, by the yogin who has recognized the power of the word to 
express the thing, 

28. Repetition of it and reflection upon its meaning [should 
be made]. 

The repetition of the Mystic Syllable, and reflection upon the 
l9vara who is signified by the Mystic Syllable. Then in the case 

’ See Pata^ali, MafaSbhafya (Kielhom), vol. i, p. 6’* and 7**. 
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of this yogin who thus repeats the Mystic Syllable and reflects 
upon its meaning, mind-stuff attains to singleness-of-intent. And 
so it hath been said,^ 

“ Through study let him practise yoga; 

Through yoga let him meditate on study. 

By perfectness in study and in yoga 
Supreme Soul shines forth clearly.” 

Having designated the Mystic Syllable he tells of the contemplation. 28. Bepe* 
tition of it and reflection npon its meaning [should be made]. He explains 
[the sQtra] by saying 4COf the Mystic Syllable.^ Beflection is an absorption in 
the mind again and again. What follows from this ? He replies by saying 
Cthe Mystic Syllable.^ He attains to singleneas^f-intent [and his] mind-stuff 
comes to rest in the One Exalted. In illustration of this he introduces a stanza 
from Vytlsa {vaijfdsikl gUthO) bysa 3 ring <CAnd bo.)> The I^vara then gratifies him 
by conferring upon him concentration and the fruit of concentration. 


What else comes to him ? 

29. Thereafter oomea the right-knowledge of him who thinks 
in an inverse way, and the removal of obstacles. Whatever 
obstacles there be, disease and the rest, all these are removed by 
devotion to the Ijvara, and [the yogin] comes to a sight of his own 
real self. He has the right knowledge which sees that as the 
l9vara is a Self and is undefiled and undisturbed [by hindrances] 
and isolated and exempt fi'om accidents, so he also is a Self 
conscious [by reflection] of its thinking-substance. 

What in addition comes to him ? 28. Thereafter comes the right-knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, and the removal of obstacles. One 
is inverted who knows in an opposite way [to the ordinary person whose mind- 
stuff flows out and becomes modified by objects]. One who thinks in that way 
thinks inversely; [in other words] the [ordinary] man [still] under the condi¬ 
tions of undifferentiated-consciousness (avidjfavant). In such wise [the author] 
demarks [such a one] from the Ifvara who is free from undifferentiated-con¬ 
sciousness {vidySvant), and who is endowed with eternal superiority of the aattva. 
Bight-knowledge comes to the kind of thinking which is under the conditions 
of undifferentiated-consciousness and which is inverted. A perception of himself 
as he is in his own self comes to him.—<Obstacle^ and <the removal> of them are 

‘ Compare Pur. vL 7. S3,f.; NSradiya Pur. xlvii. 12-14. 
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to be described [iL 82]. The words 4:Whateyer.. give the exposition of these 

[latter words]. The word ^own}> [refers to his] soul (lUman), that is, his self. 
The word <^1£^ (*^po) excludes all qualities attributed [to him] by undifFeren- 
tiated-consciousness. One might well say that devotion to the Ifvara has the 
Ifvara as its object; how then can it apparently give a direct perception, 
a thinking in the inverse way [upon one’s own real self] ? For this would 
prove too much. In reply to this he says ^[as the I(vars.}b 4CUndefiled 
not subject to origination or dissolution in so far as He is absolutely unchanged. 
4CUndisturbed> means free from hindrances. ^Isolated:^ means beyond the 
scope of merit and demerit [and] consequently ^exempt from accidents.:^ <CAcci< 
dental are birth and length of life and kind of experience [iL 18].—Since a 
homogeneity implies a certain degree of difference, he shows the difference 
between [Selves in general] and the I$vara by saying <Cconsoious [by refleo* 
tion] of its thinking-substance.^ In such wise the word <inverse> has been 
described.—In the case of two objects which are totally irrelevant to each 
other, prolonged meditation on either one unfits one for a direct perception of 
the other. Whereas prolonged meditation upon one object proves to be of 
service for the direct perception of another similar to it. Similarly the 
study of one book proves to be of service for the acquisition of knowledge of 
another book similar to it As for (tu) immediate-perception {pratyOaatii), it is 
the cause of direct perception with regard to one’s own sel^ but not with regard 
to another self. [Thus by meditating upon the I$vara, we learn about our own 
selves.] Thus the argument is cleared np. 

But what are these obstacles? Those which distract the mind- 
stuff. But what are these [that are distractive] and (vd) how many 
are they ? [He replies.] 

80. Sickness and languor and doubt and heedlessness and 
listlessness and worldliness {avirati) and erroneous perception 
and failure to attain any stage [of concentration] and insta¬ 
bility in the state [when attained]—these distractions of the 
mind-stuff are the obstacles. 

There are nine obstacles, the distractions of the mind-stuff. These 
appear together with the fluctuations of the mind-stuff And they 
are not found where the aforesaid fluctuations of mind-stuff are 
not. Sickness is a disorder in the humours [of the body] or in the 
secretions or in the organs. Languor is a lack of activity in the 
mind-stuff. Doubt is a kind of thinking which touches both alter¬ 
natives [of a dilemma], so that one thinks ‘ This might be so; 
might not be so.’ Heedlessness is a lack of reflection upon the 
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means of attaining concentration. Listlessness is a lack of effort 
due to heaviness of body or of mind-stuff. Worldliness is greed of 
the mind-stuff; and its essence lies in addiction to objects of sense. 
Erroneous perception is the thinking of misconceptions. Failure 
to attain any stage is not attfdning any stage of concentration. 
Instability in the state [when attained] is the failure of the mind- 
stuff to remain in the stage attained. If the concentrated stage 
of development had been reached, [the mind-stuff] would, of course, 
have remained in it.—Thus it is that these distractions are called 
the nine blemishes of yoga [and] the nine foes of yoga [and] the 
obstacles of yoga. 

He asks a question by saying 4Cwhat.^ He gives the answer in general in 
the words 4CThose which.^ With regard to their kinds and their number he 
asks 4CBut what.^ He gives the answer by the sOtra beginning with the word 
SO. Sickness. Obstacles are nine. These are fluctuations of mind-stuff and 
obstructive to yoga and opposed to yoga. Distractions of the mind-stuff are, of 
course, so-called because sickness and the other [obstacles] distract [or] divert 
the mind-stuff from yoga. He gives the reason for their being foes to yoga by 
saying ^hese... together with.^ First, in the case of doubt and of erroneous 
perception, they are foes to the restriction of fluctuations from the mere fact that 
they are fluctuations. And of those that are not fluctuations, such as sickness 
and the rest,—these too are foes to it because they associate with fluctuations. 
He explains the things intended, by the words beginning with ^SSickness.^ 
The humours (dhOtu), wind and bile and phlegm, are so-called because they 
sustain {Mdrana) the body. A secretion is a special kind of mutation of nourish¬ 
ment eaten or drunk. The organs are the senses {indriga). A disorder in them 
is a state of defect or excess. A lack of activity is an incapacity for action. 
Doubt is a kind of thinking which touches both * alternatives [of a dilemma]. 
Although there is no difference between doubt and error {viparydsa) in so far as 
both do not remain in the proper form of that [in respect to which they are 
entertained], still,—by emphasizing the subsidiary difference, that is, the touch¬ 
ing or not touching of the two alternatives [of the dilemma], the distinction in 
this case [of doubt] is made clear. A lack of reflection is a lack of action. This 
is about the same as saying that it is a lack of effort with regard to this thing. 
Heaviness of the body is the result of phlegm; heaviness of the mind-stuff is the 
result of tamos. Greed is thirst. The stages of concentration are the Madhu- 
matl and the other [three]. If after reaching a given stage [the yogin] should 
deem himself sufSciently well off with only so much [progress], there would be 
a breach in the concentration ; and as a result of this there would be a retro- 


> Compare Nyaja-eutra i. 1. 23. 
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gression even from that stage. An effort should therefore be made in such 
a way that when [the yoginj has reached concentration, [the mind-stuff] should 
be stable there. 


81. Fain and despondency and nnsteadiness of the body 
and inspiration and expiration are the accompaniments of 
the distractions. 

Pain proceeding from self [and] pain proceeding from living crea¬ 
tures and pain proceeding from the gods. Pain is that by which 
living beings are stricken down and for the destruction of which 
they struggle. Despondency is agitation of mind due to an 
impediment [to the fulfilment] of a desire. Unsteadiness of the body 
is that which makes it unsteady [and] makes it tremble. Inspira¬ 
tion is breathing which sips in the air which is outside. Expiration 
is that which makes abdominal ^ air fiow outwards. These are the 
accompaniments of the distractions. These occur in one whose 
mind-stuff is distracted. These do not occur in one whose mind- 
stuff is concentrated. 

Kotonly the nine obetaclee but also pain and the other accompaniments of these 
[obstacles] occur to this [yogin]. So [YySsa] recites the sQtra beginning with the 
word 81. Fain. Pain is that which is to be felt as unpleasant. [Pain] pro¬ 
ceeding firom self is bodily by virtue of sickness, or mental by virtue of such 
things as passion. [Pain] proceeding from living creatures is such as is 
generated by tigers. [Pain] proceeding from the gods is such as is generated 
by the baleful influence of planets. And this pain, inasmuch as living beings 
in general would feel * it to be unpleasant, is to be rejected. Accordingly he 
says ^Cby which . . . stricken down.> The breathing which without volitional 
action sips in the air which is outside [and] drinks it [or] makes it enter,—this 
inspiration is opposed to emission (recaka), which is accessory to concentration. 
The breathing alsO) which vrithout volitional action makes abdominal air flow 
outwards [and] expels it,—this expiration* is opposed to inhalation (paroks), 
which is an accessory to concentration. 


Furthermore these distractions, the foes of concentration, are to 

* Only one MS. has koftkyam. Yet as Bala- should not take place when the ter- 

rSma points out, the rule as given in mination yat is atSxed to a stem signi- 

I^nini v. 1.6 (see Siddhanta Eaumudl, fyiag a member of the body, 
third Nirnaya Sagara edition, 1904, * See Tarka-eaibgraha, § 67. 

p. 265') would require that the vrddM * Becaka and puraka ate volitional (ii. 51). 
9 it] 
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be restricted by the same ^ practice and passionlessness. Of these 
[two], in summing up, he describes the object to which the practice 
[applies]. 

32. To check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity. 

To check them let [the yogin] practise his mind-stiiff by making it 
rest upon a single entity. But one whose mind-stuff is nothing 
more than an idea limited to one object after another, and is 
momentary (ksanika), —of this [Buddhist] the mind-stuff as a whole 
is surely not single-in-intent and it is surely not distracted. But 
if this [mind-stuff when single-in-intent] is withdrawn from all 
[objects] and concentrated upon one [entity], then it may be said 
to be single-in-intent [and] hence not limited to one object after 
another. If, on the other hand,—[in the opinion] of him who main¬ 
tains that the mind-stuff becomes single-in-intent as a stream of 
similar ideas,—singleness-in-intent be a property of the mind-stuff 
[conceived] as a stream, then the mind-stuff [conceived as] a stream 
could not be a single thing, because [as he insists] it changes finom 
moment to moment. If however [it be maintained * that] single- 
ness-of-intent is a property of an idea only in so far as it forms a 
part of the stream, then—whether it consist in a stream of similar 
ideas or in a stream of dissimilar ideas—it is all of it in nowise 
other than single-in-intent, inasmuch as it is limited to one object 
after another, and the &ct that mind-stuff is distracted is unex¬ 
plained. Therefore it may be said that mind-stuff is a single thing 
[and] has many intended objects [and] is stable. 

Furthermore if ideas accidentally related and different in nature 
were produced by a single mind-stuff, then what a situation I One 
idea would be the remembrancer of a thing seen by another idea; 
and one idea would be later the experiencer of the latent- 
impression of karma accumulated by another idea. Even if this 
could in some way be harmonized ’ {samadhlya), it would surpass 
[in falsity] the maxim of the Cowdung * as a milky preparation. 

’ See i. 12. * See Colonel Jacob’s Handful of Popular 

* As, for example, by Dharmaldrti. Maxims, Part 1, 2nd ed., p. 25. Com- 

* This same word also has the meaning of pare SarTadar 9 ana-samgraha (AnandS- 

• concentrated (rama ed.), p. 15*. 
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Moreover if the mind-stuff is to be [one idea after] another, then 
[the Buddhist who holds this opinion] denies the experience of his 
own self. How does the idea ‘ I' in such expressions as ‘ I am 
touching what I have seen ’ and * I am seeing what I have touched ’ 
inhere in one common (ahheda) substrate-of-ideas, if all the ideas 
have nothing in common ? How could the idea ‘ I am this un¬ 
divided self’—which has a single idea [‘ I ’] as its object and which 
persists in absolutely different mind-stuffs—become hypostasized 
[dfrayet) in one generic suhstrate-of-ideas ? The idea ‘ I am this 
undivided self’ is knowable in one’s own experience. Moreover 
the authority of a perception is not overthrown by [that of] any 
other source-of-valid-ideas. Whereas any other source-of-valid- 
ideas comes into use only by virtue of a perception. Consequently 
the mind-stuff is one [and] has many objects and is stable. 

He introduces a sQtra which summarizes the meaning which he has been stating. 
This he does by saying 4CFurthermore these.:^ Furthermore [that is] after the 
meaning which he has been stating. The connexion [of the sentences] is that 
he sums up by reciting this sQtra. The reason why [the distractions] must be 
restricted is told in the words ^the foes of concentration.:^ Although the words 
beginning * By devotion to the Ifvsra * [i 28] refer to practice only, still in this 
ease passionlessness must be deemed to be a coK>perator with this [practice]. 
Accordingly he says 4:by the same two.> By the same two already character¬ 
ized, by practice and by passionlessness, [distractions are] to be restricted. The 
words <tiof these:^ [mean] of these two, namely, practice and passionlessness ; 
the words 4Cthe practice}^, that which is to be described next. 82. To oheok 
them [let there be] praotioe upon a single entity. A single entity, that is, the 
Ifvara. For [He] is the subject-matter [of the discussion].—According to the 
Deetructionists the mind-stuff as a whole is single-in-intent, [that is] is not in any 
degree whatsoever distracted. Consequently their teachings and their actions 
subservient to their teachings are meaningless, as he says in the words <lBut one 
whosa:^ [He refers to one] in whose opinion [the mind-stuff] is directed to 
one object after another whether to one [at a time] or to more than one [at a 
time]. Limited [in time], that is, present {samut^mta) only so long as the 
intended-object is vivid (dbAA^a), [and] ending just there [and] not going else¬ 
where. ‘ Why not first take the foremost intended-object and afterwards take the 
next object?’ In reply he says 4Cand is momentary.^ Inasmuch as a moment 
is indivisible^ it cannot have [within itself] the relation of before and after. In 
our system, however, since mind-stuff is not momentary; and since it can be 
stable with regard to its object, whether this be one or many; and since at each 
moment, in so far as one object is taken and another left,—[mind-stuff can be] 
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distracted. Consequently, by removing the mutations of distraction, singleness- 
of-intent may be imposed [upon the mind-stuff]. That the teaching and the doing 
of this is not futile, is stated in the words 4CBut if.^ He sums up by saying 4:henoe 
not.)^ He sets up for refutation a Destructionist {vain&gika) by the words <Con 
the other hand . . . who./^ The meaning is that there shall be no attempt to 
impose singleness-of-intent upon a mind-stuff that is single and momentary. But 
in the case of a mind-stuff in serial order that is firom time without beginning and 
that is not momentary, distraction will be removed and singleness-in-intent will 
be imposed. He takes up these two alternatives and shows the faults [of the one] 
by saying <Cof him.^ In his system, if singleness^f-intent is to be the property of 
the mind-stuff conceived as a stream or of a serial-order of mind-stuff, then the 
stream of mind-stuff is not a unit and is not persistent in the presented-ideas as 
they successively arise. Why [is this so] ? Because in your system whatever is 
at all is all of it momentary, and there is nothing not momentary: this is the 
point He takes up the other alternative in the words ^If however.^ A pre- 
sented-idea which is a portion of [this whole] subjective (samvrta) stream might 
be real. For this reason the singlenesfrof-intent with reference to this presented- 
idea would be a property [belonging to a portion of the stream] [and] to be 
obtained by an effort He shows the fault [in this alternative] by saying ^1 of 
it.^ Accordingly in so far as it bas the form of real being, it is—since it 
[must] be limited to one object after another [and] because it therefore arises 
during the vividness {SbhoM) of the object-intended by this (yof) [presented-idea] 
and because it is finished during this [moment of vividness]—single-in-intent only. 
And thus the fact that mind-stuff is distracted remains unexplained. While it 
is to remove this [distraction] that singleness-in-intent is imposed. He sums 
up by saying ^herefore.^ Hence also mind-stuff is one and has many objects 
and is stable as he explains by saying ^^Furthermore if./> For just as Cbaitra 
cannot be he who remembers the book read by M&itra and just as Cbaitra cannot 
be the enjoyer of the fruit of the latent-impressions of karma, heaped up by Maitra, 
with which he has had no connexion, whether meritorious or bad, so likewise 
something seen by one presented-idea cannot be remembered by another presented- 
idea ; nor can the fruit of a latent-deposit of karma heaped up by one presented-idea 
be experienced by another idea. [The Destructionist might reply that his doctrine 
of momentariness] does not prove too much, provided we add the qualification 
‘ if there be a relation of cause and effect For in such cases as the funeral- 
sacrifice {(^riddha) and the vaifv6nan sacrifice {uti) [at the birth of a son] we find 
that the fruition [of the sacrifice] passes [in the one case] to the &ther and 
mother and [in the other case] to the son, whereas none [of the three] is the 
actual agent ‘ [in the sacrifice]. Or [again] in such cases ’ as that of the [bitter] 

^ In the fraddha the son sacrifices for the of the two sacrifices is found in the 

benefit of the father; in the vSifvdnari, Bha^a on Jaimini-sutra iv, 8. 38. 

the father for the son. For the latter * This seems to refer to Eumarila’s refiita- 
see Taittiiija Ar. ii. 6. A discussion tion of the Buddhists in QlokavSrttika, 
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mango-seeds that have been nourished with sweet juices [we see] that the fruition 
by an indirect process must become sweet [Thus the effort of one momentary 
idea could find its result in another idea single-in-intent and indirectly related to it 
through a serial-order.] In reply to this he says 4:Even if this could in some way 
be harmonized.}^ The connexion of thought is this. What shall we say is the 
difference between ideas resident in one serial-order and different * ideas resident in 
another serial-order, so that—when [something] has been experienced or* when 
[some] latent-impression of karma has been heaped up by an idea resident in one 
serial-order—[another] idea belonging to the same serial-order should be the one to 
remember or to enj oy it and not an idea belonging to a different serial-order ? For 
this that we call a serial-order is not such a [materially] real thing that it could 
[as such] distinguish the unit-in-the-serial-order (sant&nin) from [ideas] resident in 
other serial-orders. Furthermore an imaginary distinction cannot consistently 
exert activity. Surely the Brahman-boy cannot cook with fire that he imagines to 
be present. Moreover the relation of cause and effect is also nothing that is 
[materially] real [in this case of the two ideas, one of which appears in a series 
after the other has disappeared]. Because it is impossible that there should be in 
the present time a substrate for two things which are not co-existent, just as 
there cannot be [a substrate] for two things [separate in space] like the left 
horn and the other horn which do however coexist [in time]. For the past and 
the future cannot function as the present by being-partially-in-Telation-and- 
partiaUy-out-of-relation* {vyOsarij) [since momentarinessisbyhypotheaisassumed]. 
Consequently ideas are not under the limiting-conditions either of a serial- 
order or of a causal relation which is a part of their being; [and], because they 
are real, they cannot, in so far as there are no reciprocal contacts, be dis¬ 
tinguished from other ideas whether resident in the same serial-order or in other 
serial-orders. This same line-of-reasoning is continued by an allusion to the 
cow-dung and the milk; cow-dung is milk, because it is a product of the cow, 
like milk, which both sides admit [to be a product of the cow]. [The Buddhist 
argument] ^urpasses}^ this [in falsity] because it is superior [in falsity] even to 
this [line-of-reasoning] in so far as it has the false appearance of being a lineof- 
reasoning.—And this [system of ours] cannot be charged [with the fault of] 
destroying^ what has been accomplished and accepting what has not been 
accomplished. For [we hold that] it is mind-stuff that is the agent of actions; 


pp. 262 and 267 (Chowkambha ed.). 
Compare De la Yall^e Poussin’s Le Bond- 
dhisme,1902, page 63, notes 177 and 178. 
' Beading hhinnapratffajfanam with the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series edition and 
with the BikSner MS. 

* This word is omitted by the two texts 

just mentioned and ca is inserted 
before karmS^ayasya, 

* That which is in several simultaneously 


and is not completely in any one. See 
Nyiyako 9 a b.t. vySeanga and contrast 
it with its opposite ekaparyaptatva. 

* See Bhaskarodaya (Nirn. Sag. ed.), p. 49*. 
The charge by the Buddhist is that the 
Toga system assumes a common sub¬ 
stance for the thinking-substance as 
causal agent and for the Self as ex- 
peiiencer. Whereas the Toga system 
itself denies such a common substrate. 
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it is this [mind-stuff] that is connected with the pleasures and the pains 
generated by these actions. For the mind-stuff when changed [by receiving] the 
image (chd,y&) of the intelligence experiences pleasures and pains. Hence the 
supposition that experience in the Self is because of the assumption {graka) 
of an identity of the mind-stuff and the Self. Such is the very nature itself of 
these [mental pleasures and pains], which originate in dependence upon their 
own causes,' that they themselves remember and experience later the conse¬ 
quence, while others* do not [remember]. And the very-natures [of these 
mental pleasures and pains] ought not to be an injunction (niyogd) so that one 
says ‘Let this be so’ or ‘Let this not be so’, nor should it be a question 
igaryamuyogd) so that one asks ‘ Why is this not so ? ’—To him who will not be 
satisfied with what has already been said he speaks with the words ^Moreover 
... his own self.^ The idea ‘ I ’ is bound up with the mind-stuff which is not 
disting^shed [from the idea] and is the substrate of experiences and of memories 
of experiences that have qualities of originating and of ceasing, however varied 
they may be. How can [this idea] be attached to ideas that are absolutely 
distinguished from itself? It might be objected that—inasmuch (a) as there is 
a distinction between the two causes 1. the process-of-knowing [in direct percep¬ 
tion] and 2. memory, and inasmuch (&) as there is a coherence (samaargci) of the 
two contradictory qualities of immediate-perceptibility and of mediate-percepti¬ 
bility—the so-called recognition [that this was that] {pratyabhi^na) is not a 
single idea such that there could be a unity of the mind-stuff which contains these 
[contradictory] ideas. For this reason he says <Cin one’s own experience.!^ The 
objector might reply that ‘ 1. the distinction between the two causes and 2. the 
coherence between two contradictory causes have been mentioned as inhibiting 
this [one’s own experience].’ In reply to this he says ^CMoreover ... of a per¬ 
ception . . . not.!^ The totalities-of-causes [sHmagn) do not remain distinct,— 
on one condition only, that they are reduced-to-terms {anuMra) of perception. 
And [that the totalities-of-causes do not remain distinct] is not contradicted by 
the fact that the qualities are immediate-perceptibility and mediate-perceptibility, 
—this is shown to be consistent in the Ny&yakanikft. And the action of objects- 
intended by a [mind-stuff] that is not momentary is shown to be consistent in the 
Nyayakanika* and in the Brahmatattvasamiksa. Thus all is made clear. 


Of which [stable mind-stuff] this purification * is enjoined by the 
system. By what means is this ? 


> Compare ^SihkarabhS^a ii. 2. 21 (Nirn. 
SSg. ed., 1904, p. 457, last line). 

* It is the agent himself that has the 

experience of the consequences. 

* Both these books are in 'V^aspatimi^ra's 

own list of his works which be gives 
at the close of the Bhamati-vyakhya; 
the first is a gloss on the MImansa 


book called Yidhiviveka, the second is 
a gloss on the VedSnta work called 
Brahma-siddhi. The first has been 
published in Benares by E. J. Lasarus, 
first in the Pandit (1907) and later as 
a separate volume. 

‘ See pp. 80* and 84'® (Calc. ed.). 
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33. By the cultiyation of Mendliness towards happiness 
and compassion towards pain and joy towards merit and 
indifference towards demerit [the yogin should attain] the 
undisturbed calm of the mind-stuff. 

Of these ^ [four] he should cultivate friendliness towards all living 
beings that have reached the experience of happiness; compas¬ 
sion towards those in pain ; joy towards those whose character 
is meritorious; indifference towards those whose character is 
demeritorious. When he thus cultivates [friendliness and the rest] 
the white * quality [of karma] comes into being [within him]. 
And then the mind-stuff becomes calm; and when calm it becomes 
single-in-intent and reaches the stable state. 

Because one whose central-organ is unpurified and full of such [feelings] as 
jealousy cannot successfully {sampatti^ effect concentration and the means of 
concentration, he proceeds to set forth the means of [securing] und is turbed calm 
of the mind, which are hostile to such [feelings] as jealousy. This he does 
by saying COf which [stable mind-stuff] this.;^ In other words, of which 
stable mind-stuff this is the purification. The sQtra begins with the words 
88 . .. Mendliness and compassion and ends with the words undisturbed 
calm .... When towards those who are happy the mind-stuff* cultivates 
friendliness, that is, cordiality*, [then] the taint of envy ceases. When 
towards those who are in pain [the mind-stuff] cultivates compassion, that is, 
a desire to destroy pain in another as if it were his own, [then] the taint of a 
desire to injure others ceases from the min d.* When towards living-creatures 
whose disposition is meritorious the mind criltivates joy,* that is, gladness, 
[then] the taint of jealousy ceases. When towards those whose disposition is 
demeritorious, the mind cultivates indifference, that is, neutrality, [then] the 
taint of wrath ceases. And then, after the qualities (dharma) made of rc^ and of 
tamos have ceased, the white quality made of sattva comes into being. One may 
say that he becomes endowed with a superiority of sattva. When there can- 
properly-be-said-to-be (pakM) a restriction of the fluctuations, his mind-stuff. 


* These fonn the chapter on the Brahma 

vihSras in the Visaddhi-Magga. 

* Compare the statements in iv. 7 on white 

and black karma; and in ii. 18 on the 
rise of white karma. 

* This constmction is a good instance of 

<hrd Koipov (katsakfi). 

* This form (sSuhdrdam) does not seem to 

accord with the examples given in 
Siddhanta kSnmudl on vi. 8. 52 (Nirn. 
SSg. ed., 1904, p. 207’). 


* Medhatithi on Manu, in a characteristi¬ 
cally Schopenhaurian frame of mind, 
informs ns that friendliness is the 
absence of aversion (dvefSihava) and 
not an attachment to one’s frienda 
For that would be bondage. Similarly 
joy is the cessation of grief but not 
positive gladness. Because that would 
be the result of passion. See BalaiSma's 
note t p. 77 (Calc. ed.). I have not traced 
the passage to MedhStithi-bhatta. 
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becaiise ita true nature ia undisturbed calm, becomes imdisturbedly calm. And 
when undisturbedly calm, by means which are to be stated,* it becomes single* 
in-intent and gains the stable state. But if there be no cultivation of friendliness 
and the other [feelings] these means are not adequate for stability. 


84. Or [he gains stability] by expulsion and retention of 
breath. 

Expulsion is the ejection of the abdominal air through the aper¬ 
tures of the nose by a special kind of effort. Betention is restraint 
of the breath.—<Or> by these two he should attain to a stability 
of the central-organ. 

He now states these means of [obtaining] stability. 

84. Or [he gains stability] by expulsion and retention of breath. 

The word <Or> signifies that there is a choice with regard to other means [now] 
to be stated, but not with regard to cultivation of friendliness and of the [other] 
feelings; because [the alternatives now mentioned] are in addition to that 
[cultivation]. He explains the expulsion by saying <Cof the abdo minal .» By 
a special kind of effort, described in books of Toga, by means of which the 
abdominal wind is gradually emitted through the apertures of the nose. He 
explains retention by saying <CRetention is restraint of the breath.^ It is the 
restraint of that portion of the abdominal wind that is emitted breath; it is the 
keeping of it outside; it is, on the other hand, not allowing it to enter suddenly. 
By these two, the expulsion and retention of wind, his body becomes light and 
his central organ gains the stable state. In this [sotra] we have to supply 
(dAy«) the word * stability ’ from the phrase * comes into a relation of stability' 
found in the next sUtra; and this is to be connected with the words ‘ should 
attain ’ as is understood from the context {arfha). 

85. Or [he gains stability when] a sense-activity {pravrtti) 
arises connected with an object [and] brin g in g the central- 
organ into a relation of stability. 

The consciousness of supernormal {^ivyct) odour in one who attends 
fixedly to the tip of his nose is sense-activity with odour [as object] ; 
on the tip of the tongue, the consciousness of supernormal taste; on 
the palate, supernormal colour; on the middle of the tongue, the 
consciousness of touch ; on the root of the tongue, the conscious¬ 
ness of sound. These sense-activities when arisen bring the mind- 
stuff into a relation of stability [and] dispel doubt and become a 
way of approach to concentrated insight.* Thus sense-activity 
* Book ii. Iff. * Compare i. 20. 
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with regaxd to the moon or the sun or planets or gems or [the 
rays of] a lamp or similar objects, when it arises, should be 
regarded as being connected with an object. For although the 
true nature of things as they really are ^ becomes accessible by 
means of the various sciences and by inferences and by the 
instruction of masters,—since these [means] are adequate to 
inform us of the things as they are,—still, so long as any part 
whatsoever has not become consciously knowable by the appro¬ 
priate organ, the whole seems mediately-perceived. And the 
thinkingeubstance is not made to arise firmly with regard to 
such suhtile intended-objects as Belease. Therefore [if] only for 
the sake of reinforcing books and inferences and the instruction of 
masters, some one particular thing must necessarily be made an 
object of perception. Then after a portion of the intended-object 
as taught by these [three means] has been made the object of per¬ 
ception, the whole, even unto such an exceeding subtile object as 
Belease, is thoroughly believed. For precisely this purpose the 
purification * of the mind-stuff is enjoined. If there are fluctua¬ 
tions unrestrained [as contrasted with this portion], then, when the 
Consciousness of being Master with regard to these has been pro¬ 
duced, [the mind-stuff] would be adequate to effect a perception of 
these various intended-objects. And this done, [the yogin] will 
without hindrance acquire belief [and] energy [and] mindfulness 
[and] concentration [i. 20 ]. 

He tells of another means for stability. 86. Or [he gains stability when] 
a sense-aotivity (pnKrMt) arises oonneoted with an object [and] bringing 
the central-organ into a relation of stability. He explains by saying 4Un 
one who attends fixedly to the tip of bis noseJ^ In one performing fixed- 
attentions [and] contemplations [and] concentrations there arises, as a result 
of success in these, that direct-perception which is a supernormal consciousness 
of odours. Similarly [what is said] is applicable to the other sense-activities 
also. And this is to be believed on the strength of the authoritative-word* 
and not from probable-reasonings {i^papattitas). An objection, ‘This may be 

* This word yathSthUta is thought by Mrs. here is another proof of the intimate 

Rhys Davids to be ‘ specifically and connexion between the Toga system of 

uniquely Gotamic ’. (C. A. F. Rhys philosophy and Buddhism. 

Davids: Seeing Things as they Really * See also above, p. 70 end, or text, p. 77* 
are, in Buddhism, vol. i, no. 3, p. 382, (Calc. ed.). 

March, 1904.) The fact that it occurs * Compare MSitri Up. vi. 20. 

10 [s-os. it] 
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so. But of what use is this kind of fluctuations which are of no service as 
regards Isolation?’ In reply he says ^CThese.^ These fluctuations, when 
once arisen, in a very short time bring the mind-stuff into a relation of 
stability with the object whether it be the Ifvara or the discriminative 
discernment. Another objection, ‘How could a fluctuation in relation to 
one object bring [the mind-stuff] into a relation of stability with another 
object?’ In reply to this he says ildispel doubts It dispels [that is] it 
removes. Consequently [it becomes a way of approach] ^to concentrated 
insight.^ By the word ^hus:^ he shows by analogy that other fluctuations 
also, which are taught in the revealed word, can be made objects. If it be 
objected, ‘Whence can there be a doubt with regard to matters made known 
by the revealed word and by other [authorities],’ he replies with the words 
4CFor although.^ For Yoga is based upon belief. And when a portion of 
the intended-objects taught is made the object of perception, contemplation 
and the other [states] which are based upon this [belief^ follow for him 
without obstruction. 

86. Or an undlstreased [and] Imninoas [sense-activity when 
arisen brings the central-organ into a relation of stability]. 

The words ‘sense-activity when arisen brings the central-organ 
into a relation of stability ’ are supplied from [sutra 35]. This is 
that consciousness of the thinkingnsubstance which occurs when 
[the yogin] fixes his attention upon the Lotus of the Heart. For 
1. the sattva of the thinking-substance becomes resplendent and 
[all-pervasive] like the air {flkaga). By skill in keeping [his central- 
organ] stable in this [Lotus], this sense-activity, because resplen¬ 
dent as the sun or the moon or planets or gems, becomes trans¬ 
formed in appearance. Thus 2. his mind-stuff comes to a state of 
balance with regard to the feeling-of-personality and becomes wave¬ 
less like the Great Sea [and] peaceful [and] infinite [and] the feel¬ 
ing-of-personality and nought beside. With regai-d to which it has 
been said ^ “ Pondering upon this self which is a mere atom, one is 
conscious in the same way as when one is conscious to the extent 
that one says ‘ I am This undistressed sense-activity is of two 
kinds: 1. in connexion with an object, and 2. the feeling-of-per¬ 
sonality and nought beside; [and] is called luminous. By means 
of which the mind-stuff of the yogin gains the stable state. 

^ Garbe (Festgrusa an Both, p. 78) from not however refer to a particnlar state 
this fragment infers a doctrine of the only of the self? 

atomic nature of the self. Might it 
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86 . Or an nndistressed [and] Ixuninona [senBe-aotiTity when ariaen brings 
the oentral'Organ into a relation of stability]. Without diatrees means 
freed from pain. Luminous means something having lumination. Luminous 
in the form of [casting] radiance <Cupon the Lotus of the Heart.^ That lotus 
eight-petalled which is situated with head downwards between the abdomen 
and the thorax, he should turn, by the force of an emissive restraint of breath, 
head upwards and fix the mind-stuff attentively upon it. In the middle of 
this [lotus] is the circle of the sun [and] the letter [and] the locus of the 
waking-state. Above it is the circle of the moon [and] the letter U [and] 
the locus of sleep. Above this is the circle of fire [and] the letter M [and] 
the locus of deep-sleep. Above which is the highest, whose essence is the 
air [and] the prolonged nasal iJtrahma-nOdoi) [and] the locus of the fourth 
[b«rfya] state [and] a half-measure. [All this] the knowers of Brahma relate. 
In this [Lotus], that is, in the pericarp [of the lotus], is the tube (nd^i) of 
Brahma, with upturned face, and reaching to the circle of the sun and the 
other [circles]. And upward from this there extends the tube called Sushumna.^ 
This passes through the outer circles also beginning with that of the sun. 
Now this [tube] is the locus of the mind-stuff. And by fixing attention upon 
this [tube] the yogin acquires in addition the consciousness of mind-stuff. 
After showing the consistency [of his statement] he indicates what the appear¬ 
ance of the consciousness of the thinking-substance is by saying 4CFor 1. the 
aaitva of the thinking-substance.:^ The words ^ike the air describe 

its pervasive character. It takes various forms, it is transformed into the 
appearance [that is] into the form of the splendours of such [bodies] as the sun. 
And here thinking-substance (buddht) is understood to be the central-organ 
(tnanou) and not the Great Principle (mahat-tattva). Moreover, placed in the 
Sushumnft and produced from the personality-substance which is itself evolved * 
[from sattva], it has an abundance of sattva ; for this reason its luminosity is 
emphasized. Furthermore, in so far as it is concerned with various objects, 
its pervasiveness is also established. Having shown the state of balance 
(samdpatti) with regard to the central-organ, an effect of the feeling-of-per- 
sonality, he describes what the state-of-balance is in itself with regard to the 
feeling-of-personality by saying ^CThus . . . comes to a state of balance.^ 
^Peaceful:^ [that is] that from which the waves of nyas and tamos have passed 
away, ^nfinite:^ is all-pervading. 4CThe feeling-of-personality and nought 
beside:^ is a form in which the splendours of various kinds do not reoccur. 
He makes his own opinion accord with another authoritative-work (Ogama) 
by saying ^With regard to which. With regard to which this has been 
said by Panca^ikha. It is called an atom because it is bard of access [to 
knowledge]. The self has the personaHty-substance as its basis. Pondering 
[that is] reflecting [upon it], one knows in the same way as when one knows 
‘ I am ’. An objector says, ‘ This may be true that the luminous [sense-activity] 

* See M&9d- Up. 9* * So MSS., not ntfumnd. ’ See SSih. KSr. xxr. 
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assumes various forms of splendour, but bow can the luminous [sense-activity] 
assume the form of the feeling-of-personality and nought beside?' In reply 
to this he says ^This ... is of two kinds.^ The point is that the senseK>f- 
personality is itself, when cleansed from the defilement of ro/eu and tamos, 
lumination. He states also the consequences of the two-fold luminous [sense- 
activity] by saying 4:By means of which.^ 


37. Or the mind-stuff [reaches the stable state] by having as 
its object [a mind-stuff] freed from passion. Or influenced by 
having as the supporting-object a mind-stuff freed from passion,^ 
the yogin’s mind-stuff reaches the stable state. 

87. Or the mind-stuff [reaohes the stable state] by having as its object 
[a mind-stnff] fheed from passion. Those freed from passion are Kranadv&i- 
pftyana^ and certain others. Mind-stuff is affected by having as the supporting- 
object the mind-stuff of these. 


38. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by having as 
the supporting-object a perception in dream or in sleep- Or, 

assuming that form which has as its supporting-object either a 
perception in dream or in sleep, the yogin’s mind-stuff reaches the 
stable state. 

88 . Or [the mind-stuff reaohes the stable state] by having as the support- 
ing-objeot a peroeption in dream or in sleep. For when in his dream he 
adores the Exalted Mahefvara’s image which abides within a sequestered forest 
and seems as if it were sculptured out of the moon’s orb; [and] its members and 
limbs are soft as lotus stems; it is made of precious moonstone-gems and 
festooned with garlands of exceeding fragrant jasmine and Mfilatl flowers; 
it captivates the heart.—When in the very [act of adoration] he awakens with 
mind in undisturbed calm; then, reflecting upon that same [image] which had 
become the object supporting the perception in his dream, while his central- 
organ is identical in form with that [object], bis mind-stuff reaches a stable 
state in that very [condition].—And sleep in this case is to be understood as 
having the quality of sattva. Of which sleep, when he wakes, he has the 
connecting-memory ‘I slept well’. For in this sleep his central-organ has 
become single-in-intent And to this extent only [that is, in a sleep tainted only 
in so far as it refers to some sattva aspect of a thing], the knowers of Brahms 

* For an illuminatinginstance, see Hopkins, * SeeQaihksraBha§yaNirn.SSg.ed.p.782'*. 

Yoga-techniqne (1901), Journal Am. CompareTelang, Journal ofthe Bombay 

Oriental Soc., toI. xzii, pt. 2, p. 356-7. Br. HAS., vol. xvi (1885), p. 196. 
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tell us that the form of Brahms is in a state of deep sleep.—Moreover, since 
perception severed from the object to be perceived cannot come within the 
range [of the sense-organs], he brings that object also which is to be perceived 
within the range [of the sense-organs]. 


39. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by contem¬ 
plation ui)on any such an object as is desired. 

Let [the yogin] contemplate whatever object he desires. Having 
reached stability there, the mind-stuff reaches the stable state 
elsewhere also. 

89. Or [the mind-atnff reaches the stable state] by contemplation upon 
any such an object as is desired. Why say more ? Whatsoever [object] is 
desired, [let him contemplate] just that, whichsoever particular deity it be. 


40. His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the 
greatest magnitude. 

The mind-stuff entering into a subtile thing reaches a stable state 
which extends to the smallest atom; entering a coarse thing it 
reaches a stable state which extends to the greatest magnitude. 
This jfreedom from obstruction of his, while advancing in this way 
to both of these kinds of limits, is complete mastery. So the yogin’s 
mind-stuff filled full of mastery needs not again the purification 
perfected by practice. 

But how is the becoming one’s self {dtmibhava) to be understood as being 
a stable state ? In reply he says, 40. His mastery extends ftom the smallest 
atom to the greatest magnitude. He explains by saying 4Cinto a subtile 
thing.^ Summarizing the meaning given above he tells the meaning of the 
word <mastery> by the words 4Cboth of these kinds. He tells of the secondary 
results of mastery by saying 4CSo ... of mastery.^ 


Now when the mind haa reached stability, what is the balanced- 
state {samdpatti) as such {svarupa) and {yd) as directed to an 
object ? This is told [in the sutra]. 

41. [The mind-stuff] from which, as from a precious gem, 
fluctuations have dwindled away, is, with reference either to 
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the knower or to the prooes8-of*knowing or to the object-to- 
be-known, In the state of resting npon [one] of these [three] 
and in the state of being tinged by [one] of these [three], and 
[thns] is in the balanced-state. 

The meaning of the words <from which .... fluctuations have 
dwindled away> refers [to the mind-stuflf] of which the presented- 
ideas have come to rest. He takes as the example the words <as 
fix>m a precious gem.>^ Just as a crystal is tinged by the various 
colours of the different things next to which it lies and appears as 
having the form of the coloured (rupa) thing-next-to-which-it-lies 
(updgraya), so the mind-stuflf is influenced by referring to the 
object-to-be-known and comes into a state-of-balance with the 
object-to-be-knovm and appears as having the form of the object-to- 
he-known as it is in itself. Influenced by a subtile element it comes 
into a state-of-balance with the subtile element and seems to be 
the subtile element itself. Likewise, influenced by referring to a 
coarse [element] it comes into a state-of-balance with a coarse form 
and seems to have a coarse form. Similarly, influenced by particu¬ 
lar things of the world it comes into a state-of-balance with the 
particular thing of the world and seems to have the form of the 
world. An analogous situation would be found to exist also with 
reference to the processes-of-knowing, [that is] in the organs of 
sense. Influenced by referring to a process-of-knowing it comes 
into a state-of-balance with the process-of-knowing and appears as 
having the form of the process-of-knowing as it is in itself. Simi¬ 
larly, influenced by referring to the Self as knower it comes into a 
state-of-balance with the Self as knower and appears as having the 
form of the Self as knower. Similarly, influenced by referring to 
a liberated Self it comes into a state-of-balance with the liberated 
Self and appears as having the form of the liberated Self. Thus it 
is that the mind, which is like a precious gem, in the state of rest¬ 
ing upon [one] of these, upon the knower or upon a process-of- 
knowing or upon the object-to-be-known [that is] upon the Self or 
a sense-organ or an element, [and which is] in a state of being 
tinged by [one of] these, [that is] while resting upon [one of] these, 


> Ck>mpare Q&kontala, First prose speech after ii, 7 (Pischel, p. 125^*). 
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changes into their form—this [mind] is said to be in the balanced- 
state. 

Thus the means for stability of the mind-stuff have been stated. The mastery 
of that mind-stuff which has reached stability has also been shown. Now 
a question is asked, ‘When the mind has reached stability, what object has 
[concentration] conscious [of an object] and what is [concentration] itself?' 
This he asks by saying ^Now.^ Referring to this he introduces the next 
satra by saying 4:This is told.:^ He recites the sQtra 4L [The mind-stnff].... 
as from a preoions gem.... the balanoed-Btate. He explains this by the 
words 4CdwindIed away.!> The mind-stuff from which such fluctuations as 
sources-of-valid-ideas, when they are of rajas or of tamos, have dwindled away 
as a result of practice and of paasionlessneas. The explanation of this is 
4:of which the presented-ideas have come to rest.^ In this manner it is stated 
that the sativa of the mind-stuff, which is naturally pure, is not overpowered 
by the rajas and the tamos. He makes the example clear by saying 4CJust as.^ 
— 4:The thing next to which it lies:^ is the limiting condition, such as the 
hibiscus flower.—influenced bj^ means changed into its likeness. It 
appears as if marked by the form of the red or blue or other colour which is 
peculiar to the thing next to which it lies. He applies [the illustration] to the 
thing illustrated by saying 4Cso.... the object-to-be-known.^ It is influenced 
by, [that is] it penetrates into, the object-to-be-known to which it refers. In 
this way he distinguishes the object-to-be-known from the knower and from the 
procees-of-knowing. [The mind-stuff] covers over its own peculiar form as inner 
organ and comes into a state of balance with the object-to-be-known ; or it might 
be said that it seems to change into an objective state of being known. As 
a result of this it appears as having the form of the object-to-be-known as it is 
in itself. Influence (uparOgd) comes only from an object-to-be-known. [This] 
he subdivides into subtile and into coarse [forms] by saying subtile 
elements The particular things of the world are evidently those with an 
animate nature, for instance, cows; and those with an inanimate nature, for 
instance, water-jars. In accordance with this it has been shown that there are 
two concentrations: that accompanied by deliberation [upon coarse objects]; 
and that accompanied by reflection [upon subtile objects]. When he says 
erAn analogous situation .... also with reference to the processes-of-knowing, 
[that is] in the organs of sense^^ he means that sense-organs are processes of 
knowing in that by them intended-objects are known. He makes the same 
clear by saying 4Creferring to a process of knowing.^ Since the process of 
knowing is itself that to which it refers it is influenced, [that is] permeated, 
by thift- It covers over its own peculiar form as inner organ and seems to be 
changed* into a process of knowing, as if it were an outer organ. Having 
described in this way [the concentration] accompanied by joy, he tells of that 

* The cosmological analogue is found in iii. 26, p. 240, last line (Calc. ed.). 
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accompanied by the feeling-of-penonality by saying 4CSimiIarly ... the Self as 
knower.^ Because the Self as Knower is the locus of the feeling of personality: 
this is the point Since there is no distinction between Selves, released Selves, 
like aud Prahlada, as objects of concentration, must be included as being 

described by the words ^^Similarly... released.)^ Coming to a close he explains 
the words <resting upon [one] of these [three] and in the state of being tinged 
by [one] of these three> by saying 4CThus it is that^ The mind-stuff’s saiiva 
freed from the defilement of the rajas and tamos [aspects], by virtue of the 
purification by contemplation, rests upon [that is] fixedly attends to one of 
these, either the knower or the process-of-knowing or the object-to-be-known. 
This state of being tinged by [one] of these [three], [that is] taking the form 
of [one] of them, is called the balanced-state, in other words. Yoga with the 
distinguishing-characteristic of being conscious [of an object].—And here the 
order of words in the sQtra <knower or process-of-knowing or object-to-be- 
known> need not be heeded since it runs counter* to the order of objects- 
intended [as given in experience]. Similarly, in the Comment also, the clearing 
[of the statement with regard to the concentration upon] the subtile elements 
as being the first [in the order of statements] is not to be respected. Thus all 
becomes satisfactory. 


42. Of these* [balanoed-states] the state-balanced with de¬ 
liberation is oonAised by reason of predicate-relations 
between words and intended-objects and ideas. 

For example, although the word* ‘cow’ and the intended-object 
‘ cow ’ and the idea ‘ cow ’ are things distinct from each other, one 
finds that in the process-of-knowing they are undistinguished. 
When these are distinguished from each other, the properties of 
words are of one kind, the properties of objects-intended are of 
another kind, [and] the properties of thoughts are of another kind. 
Thus the levels-of-existence (panthan) are distinct. If now a 
yogin has come into a state of balance with one of these [objects in 


* The YedSnta books place ^uka in the suc¬ 

cession between VjSsa and GSu^apSda. 

* See the discussion by Jacobi; the Dates 

of the Philosophical Siltras, JAOS., 
Tol. xxxi (1911), p. 26. 

* R^endra lAla Mitra apparently omits 

this word from the sQtra in his edition 
of Bhojai^a’s RajamSrtan^a (1883). 

* Compare Patailjali: McdiSbbasya, vol. i. 


p. 1* (Eielhom’s edition), and the elabo¬ 
rate discussion in Yacaspatimifra’s 
Tattvabindn in which he contrasts two 
different theories of the Yaiyakara^as 
(Bhart{-hari in his Yakyap^iya and 
Y&tsySyana) with three schools of 
Mimahsakas (1. followers of Upavai^, 
such as Qaihkara, 2. Prabl^ara, 8. 
EumSrila). 
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the predicate-relation], and if such an intended-object as ‘ cow ’ 
strikes upon his concentrated insight, and if it conies to him 
permeated with predicate-relations between words and intended- 
objects and ideas, then that confused balanced-state is said to be 
<with deliberation.) 

The balanced-Btate in general has been described. By classification into sub¬ 
divisions there are four kinds of it: deliberative and super^deliberative, reflec¬ 
tive and super-reflective. Of these [four] be describes the state-balanced in 
deliberation [upon a coarse object] in the sQtra beginning with the words 42. 
Of these and ending with the words balanced-state .. . <Of these) [that is] 
from among these balanced-states it is the state balanced in deliberation that is 
to be understood. Of what kind is this [balanced-state] ? Although in reality 
diverse, words and intended-objects and ideas have predicate-relations because the 
words and the other [two] are attributed the one to the other. And the predi¬ 
cate-relation represents the diversity that there is in one thing and the identity 
that there is in diverse things. Consequently [the balanced-state] is confused 
or mixed with predicate-relations between words and intended-objects and ideas. 
When he says ^or example . . . the word ‘ cow it is evident that there is a 
predicate-relation which identifies the word with the intended-object and the 
idea, both of which have been appropriated by the [word] ‘ cow When he says 
4!the intended-object * cow it is evident that there is a predicate-relation 
which identifies the intended-object with the word and the idea, both of which 
have been appropriated by the [intended-object] ‘ cowWhen he says «the idea 
‘ cow it is evident that there is a predicate-relation which identifies the idea 
with the word and the intended-object, both of which have been appropriated by 
the [idea] ^ cow ’. Thus in ordinary life it is evident that, although word and 
intended-object and ides are distinct, in the process of knowing they are not dis¬ 
tinguished. If in the process of knowing they are not distinguished, why then 
should there be any distinction ? In reply to this he says 4CWhen these are dis¬ 
tinguished.^ When in accordance with methods of agreement and difierenoe 
they are distinguished by experts, then 1. properties of words are of one kind 
[that is] a word which is nothing but a mutation of sound has such properties as 
high [pitch], 2. [properties] of an intended-object are of another kind [that is] such 
properties as insensibility and [definite] shape, 8. properties of an idea are of 
another kind [that is] illumination and no [definite] shape. Therefore the level 
{pamthan) of their existences is distinct [that is] the way which leads to the various 
things themselves. When it is said that a yogin has come into a state of balance 
with one of these intended-objects, such as a cow, then the lower perception of the 
yogin has been described. — The rest is easy. 


11 [h.o.i.it] 
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When however the memory is purified from [remembrances of] the 
conventional-use {scahketa) of words and when the concentrated 
insight is &ee firom predicate-relations [in the form] of ideas either 
of inferences or of something that has been heard, the intended 
object remains as it is in itself and nothing more, and is specifically 
characterized as having just that form which it has in itself and 
as nothing more. And this is the superdeliberative balanced- 
state. This is the higher perception. And this is the germ of 
inference and of anything that has been heard. From it inference 
and anythiog heard have their being. Moreover this knowledge 
{dargand) is not accompanied by an idea either of an inference or 
of anything that has been heard. Therefore the yogin's know¬ 
ledge derived from superdeliberative concentration is not con¬ 
fused by any other source of a valid idea. He illustrates the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of the superdeliberative concentration 
by the sutra. 

43. When the memory is quite purifled, [that balanced- 
state]—which is» as it were, empty of itself and which 
brightens [into oonsoions knowledge] as the intended object 
and nothing more—is snper-deliberatiye. 

That insight which, when the memory is quite purified from pre¬ 
dicate-relations [in the form] of ideas either of inferences or of any¬ 
thing that has been heard, and fi*om the conventional usage of 
words, is influenced by the thing in itself {svarupa) which is to be 
known; and which, after as it were in its form of insight throwing 
oflF itself, the essence of which is a process of knowing, becomes 
the thing^intended {joadarthoi) and nothing more; [and becomes] 
as it were changed into the thing in itself which is to be known,— 
this is the superdeliberative balanced-state. And as such it has 
[just] been explained. For to this [balanced-state] the world [so 
far as it is visible], whether [it be an animate object] such as a 
cow or whether [it be an inanimate object] such as a water-jar, is 
1. the formation of a single mental-act {hiuidhi), 2. its essence is 
an intended-object, 3. [and] its essence is that it is a special kind 
of conglomeration of atoms. And this particular kind of arrange¬ 
ment ^ [which constitutes the object] is an apparent-form (dharma) 
i For this vord aamathana see pp. 170^*, 205*', 216**, 272* (Calc. ed.). 
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common to the subtile elements [which compose it] and it is in¬ 
ferred [as being a whole] from its phenomenalized effects ^; it is 
self-dependent and presents itself by [changing] into its pheno¬ 
menal * form by the operation of the conditions-which-phenomena- 
lize it (^a) ; and it disappears when another apparent-form arises 
in consciousness. This same apparent-form is called a whole 
(avayavin). And it is this that is one * and great or very small 
and tangible and that in which actions occur and impermanent. By 
this [kind of] wholes the business-of-life is carried on. But one to 
whom such a particular conglomeration is not [perceptibly] real— 
since by an indefinite-first-impression * {avikalpa) a subtile cause 
is imperceptible—for him, since there is no whole, nearly every¬ 
thing, in accordance with the statement that an erroneous idea is 
not based upon the form [i. 8] of that [in respect of which the idea 
is entertained], is reduced to erroneous ideas. And then what 
would be a complete idea, seeing that there are no objects to which 
it would refer? For whatever is perceived, all that is a bit 
influenced by its nature of being a whole-having-parts. Therefore 
a whole exists which becomes changed by receiving what is called 
sizes and the like. This is the object of the super-deliberative 
balanced-state. 

In order to show the connexion of the sotra he exphdns first super-delibexatiye 
[concentration] by saying ^TVThen however.:!^—Purification is removaL For 
certainly inference and yerbal-communication begin to function when occasioned 
by memories of the conyentional use of words. And this conyeniional-usagehas 
its essence in the false attribution to each other of the word and the intended 
object and the idea * cow ’. And as a result of this the two predicate-relations in 
the form of an idea either of an inference or of a yerbal-communication arise. So 
when occasioned by one of these, concentrated insight still has deliberation 
[upon some coarse object]. But when the mind,—in so far as it is absorbed in 
the intended object and nothing more and is zealous for the intended object and 
for nothing more,—reaches by practice upon this [intended object] a state of 
inseparable fusion [with this object], [then] the memory of conyentional-usages 

* The atom carries within itself the minia- in N 3 rS 7 a-BiIto iL 1. 86 and iT.2.14 ff., 

tare of its effects and aim in Udayana’s Atma-Tattva- 

* The expression seoi^yaHJaich-aiyana also Tiyeka. 

occurs at pp. 87*, 112*, 207*, and 282* * All the MSS. including the BikSner and 

(Calc. ed.). GaagSdhsra ShBstri's MSS. omit this 

* The relation ofwhole and part is discussed word. 
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is thrown off. And when these are thrown off, predicate^relations in the form of 
an idea either of an inference or of anything heard, which two are rooted in 
memory, are thrown off. Then in the concentrated insight, freed from these 
predicate-relations, the intended object remains as it is in itself and nothing more ; 
and becomes accurately characterized as having just that form which it has in 
itself and as nothing more, and as not having any form of predicated-relation. 
This is the super-ddiberative balanced-state. This is the higher perception of 
the yogin, since in it there is not even a trace of false attribution. An objec¬ 
tion might be raised, * This may be so. But yogins, having known the that-ness 
of the intended object, make it consistent [with other knowledge] and teach it. 
And (vd) how can this intended object be taught by verbal communication or be 
made consistent by inference which is intended for another, both of which cases 
not referring to that [object which is intended in the higher perception]? 
Accordingly verbal-communication and inference [must] refer to that [higher 
object]. And since these two are predicate-relations, the higher perception is 
also nothing but a predicate-relation.* In reply to this he says 4CAnd this . .. 
anything heard.^ For if this [knowledge], like that with deliberation, were 
accompanied by inference or by anything that had been heard, that is, if it had 
been tainted by either of these, then it would be confused. But it is only the 
germ of these two. For from it inference and anything that has been heard have 
their being. And it is not the rule that whatever is a cause of an effect has the 
same object as itself as its effect. For because the idea of smoke is the cause 
of the idea of fire, it does not therefore have this [fire] for its object On- 
sequently [the yogins] having known [the thatness of the intended object] by 
a perception free of predicate-relations S teach it and make it consistent through 
the medium of predicate-relations. He sums up by saying ^herefore,^ and 
shows the connexion with the satra which is to be explained by using the 
word 4CBuper-deliberstive The sQtra begins with the words 48. When the 
memory is quite purified. The purification ’ is the removal of the memory 
which follows (tamOd} upon the predicate-relation which is nothing but the 
idea of the inference and of anything that has been heard and of the con¬ 
ventional-usage of words. Whmi this occurs (iasySm). And in this case the 
purification from the memory of conventional-usages is the cause {hetvi), and 
the purification from the memory of ideas, such as, of an 3 rthing that has been 


* A favourite verse to illustrate the gradual 

advance from the first dim impression 
to an assertion in distinct predicate 
form is M&gha's verse in ^i 9 upalavadha 
i.3. First a ball of light; then a body; 
then a person is seen; finally one says 
“ It is Narada! '* as one beholds him 
falling from the sky. 

* This purification seems to be a relaxation 


of attention which has been given 
to a too closely limited field. Our 
deepest convictions may speak to us 
in dissociative processes wherein any 
fixed succession of apperceptive acts 
has ceased. The purification lies in 
a distribution of attention so that it 
regards a whole and disregards the 
successive parts. 
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heard, is the effect (hetumcmt). —^And the word ^Cinference:^ is to be understood 
as expressing the object * of the action [as expressing that which is inferred, and 
not that firom which an inference is drawn] ; it is a word denoting the thing 
to be inferred.—The word ^Cas it were^^ (iea) in the clause 4Cas it were . . . 
itself^ {stxm tea) is out of its right position and should be construed after 
the words ^throwing off.:> — He rejects the theory* that there is [in thia 
state] a diversity of objects by saying 4:to this ... a singleJ^ It is 1. the for* 
mation of a single mental-act, in the sense that it forms* or brings forth a 
single mental-act. Consequently since it is [single], the atoms, in that they 
are many, are not the objects of the super-deliberative [balanced-state]. What 
he has vdshed to say is this: Assuming that they are fit [to be the object of 
the balanced-state], still, in that they are very subtile, and because theyarecoUected 
into a manifold [each unit of which has its own subtile idea], they are not fit 
to be the object of a presented idea which brightens [into a conscious know¬ 
ledge] of the unity of the single intended-object which has magnitude [tnoAottoo 
as contrasted with aitu\. An objection, ‘ Granted that the atoms are real* exis¬ 
tences, then the [so-called] coarseness would be [only] a subjective (aAmvrta) 
property of that which shines clearly [in consciousness].* In reply to this* 
he says 42. its essence is an intended objects The point is that when once 
a coarse object [as a whole] has been established in experience, it cannot, unless 
there be somet^g inhibitory, be denied.—To those [Y&ifeeika] who think that 
[animate things] like cows and [inanimate things] like water-jars are produced * 
by binary and other atoms in gradationi^ he says 4C8. conglomeration of atoms. ^ 
A conglomeration of atoms is a mutation in gross form and this [form of] 
mutation differentiates * it from other [coarse] mutations. That of which this 
[differentiated] mutation is the essence*, in other words, the-thing-itself(«rari^), 
is that which is called [4Ca conglomeration of atoms^]. [Animate] things 
such as cows possess an [animate] seat-of-experience.* And such [inanimate] 
things as water-jars are [merely inanimate] objects [of this balanced-state]. And 
both of these same two kinds of objects are also seen ; and so [each] may 

be called the world (2oka) [so far as it is visible to this balanced-state]. It might 
be objected that this [conglomeration, which is a gross form of mutation] might 


‘ P5o. iiL 8. 113. 

* The theory of the SarvSstiTSdin. See 

Sarvadarfanaeamgtaha (Anand. ed.), 
p 7,1. 9. 

* ^lis would be the theory of the Y&ibhS- 

fika school, which asserts the percep¬ 
tion of outer objects. See Sarvadar^ 
ganasamgraha (Anand. ed.), p. 7*. 

* Compare Dhannakirti’s NySyabindntika 

(Peteraon'8ed.),p.l6’', (Tscherbatskoi’s 
ed. Bibl. Buddhica), p. IS”, also the 
tippa^i, p. 37. 


* This would be the doctrine of the To^- 

cara School. 

* See on the whole subject Jacobi’s illumi¬ 

nating article on the' Atomic Theory' 
in Hastings's Diet, of Religion and 
Ethics, and especially p. 801% line 10. 

* Compare YSi^efika^Stra vii. L 9 and 

^aihkara on ii. 2.12. 

* As contrasted with a special kind of con¬ 

glomeration (jfrataya-vifefa). 

* This seat-of-experience is, according to 

the Pata^ala Bahasyam, the body. 
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be either different from the subtile elements or not different [firom them]^ 1. If 
it be different from them, how can it be the [common] substrate of them and 
how can it be the form {OkOra) [which gives them oneness]? For a water- 
jar is a different thing from a pieoe-of-cloth and cannot be the substrate [of 
the properties of the piece-of-cloth] nor can it be that which gives the form 
[of oneness] to this pieoe-of-cloth. 2. If, on the other hand, it [the object, so 
far as visible, which is a conglomeration of atoms] be not different [from its 
subtile elements], then it would be, like them, subtile and not conotmon [to the 
whole group]. The point is this: any such thing as a water-jar is not absolutely 
different from the atoms, neither is it absolutely identical [with them]. In case 
it were different, as a horse and a cow are different, the relation [between 
them] of substance to its properties coiild not be consistently explained. In 
case it were identical, [so that the atoms were] like the substance, then this [sub¬ 
stance] could not be consistently explained. Consequently it is in some respects 
different and in some respects identical. And so it must be, if all is to be con¬ 
sistently explained. By putting the words ^Csubtile elements:^ in the genitive 
case, he indicates that there is in some respects a difference; and by the words 
4:it is self-dependent:^, that there is an identity. [It is inferred] by its 
phenomenalized effects: phenomenalized in the sense that its [effect] is ex¬ 
perienced ; and phenomenalized in the sense that it [serves] the business-of-life. 
[And] it is proven by inference to any one who takes the opposite view. And 
in so far as it is identical with its cause, we may consistently say that it has the 
form of its cause. Accordingly he says 4Cby [changing] into its phenomenal form 
by the operation of the oonditions-which-phenomenalize it:»—‘ Is this apparent- 
form (dkomo), which is identical with it, pennanent?' He gives a negative 
answer in the words 4Cwhen another apparent-formJ^ Another apparent-form 
[that is,] as a potsherd [is another apparent-form of a water-jar broken in pieces]. 
—That this whole has a form not-to-be-found {vjfdvrttam) in the atoms he shows by 
saying ^[This same.:t For it has properties, which give it a specific-character, 
such as the holding of honey or of water, which actions are other than actions 
which could be accomplished by atoma^ [The whole is known] not only by 
[perceptual] experience, but also by the business-of-life since the conduct of men 
depends upon these [wholes]. This he states in the words Cand by thia:^ 
A [Buddhist] objection, ‘ This may be trua If there were nothing to contradict, 
experience might establish [by the help of inferences] that [the mutation in its 
gross form] is a whole-having-parta But (ca) there is a contradiction. [For in 
the line of reasoning,]—(a) All that exists is without parts, (ft) like thought 
(vijR&m), and (y) such things as cows and water-jars exist,—we have a natural 
[and valid] middle-term* [that is, existence]. [But the point is made that there 

'The system insists that not even the * This is a term of the “Eastern school" of 
subtile (eukfma) is perceptible to the Logicians, equivalent in their usage to 
avikalpita type of thinking. an unconditioned middle term, which 
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is no existence in coatse form.] For existence is subsumed {vy&pta^ under 
absence of contradictory qualities.' And connexion with contradictory qualities, 
which is contradictory with it [that is, existence], being found to exist in a 
thing-having-parts, excludes existence also, sinee in such a case something contrary 
to the Bubsumer [which is, absence of contradictory qualities] has been found. And 
so [to revert to the original point] there is in the whole a connexion with con¬ 
tradictory qualities, for example, belonging to that place and not belonging to 
that place, being covered and not being covered, being red and not red, moving 
and not moving. [Accordingly wholes in gross form do not exist.] ’ In reply 
to this he says 4CBut one to whom.^ The intention [of what was first asserted] 
is this. [The whole in gross form is now said to be given in experience and to 
be an action realizing a purpose.] The existence which is given as the middle- 
term {hei/u) must either be given by experience and be such as even a plou^man * 
with dusty feet can understand, or it must be other than what is given by 
experience. Of these two the latter is not a middle-term since it is not given in 
experience, [that is, it must itself be established as existing in the middle-term]. 
But water-jars and such things have an existence given in experience, namely, 
activity realizing a purpose. [This form] is not other than its gross [form]. This 
[form given by experience and realizing a purpose] is the middle-term, [that is, 
existence], and by removing [the existence of] coarseness [as thus defined, this 
middle-term] destroys itself. In reply to this [the Buddhist] says, * Existence 
is not [a permanent] coarseness, but is the negation of non-existence. And 
coarseness is negative non-coarsenesa Moreover negativations differ according 
to the variations of the things negatived. So even when there is no coarseness, 
there is no destruction of existence.’ [The reply to this would be:] By reason 
of variations in the negativations we may admit that there is a variation in the 
objects of the determination {amsAya). But would you. Sir, be good enough 
to say what the object is of the source-of-the-valid-idea which is not a first 
faint impression (vUealpd^ and which is the necessary-condition [purvaha) for 
the determinations ? For if you say that the atoms of colour which arise con¬ 
tinuously, and the minute that-ness of which is unknown, [are the object], 
the reply is, Very well. These are intermingled * with the atoms of odour and taste 
and touch and are [therefore] not continuous. Therefore if it be unaware of the 


would not be a hetvabhiaa, but a valid 
{$ad) term. The later term would be 
aad-anumStM. See NjSja-Ko 9 a, 8 .t. 
Such terminology points to the Eastern 
country as the home of YScaspati- 
mi^ra. Compare for this kind of logical 
language DharmaMrU's NySya-bindu- 
tika (Peterson’s ed.), p. 104. 

' See Ny&ya-bindu-tika ii. 2 (Peterson’s ed.), 

p. 106 '. 


* Compare Pati^ali: MahabhSsya on i. 1. 

28 (Eielhom i. 81*). 

* One does not see merely the colour series. 

For this is intersected by the taste and 
smell and touch series. On the other 
hand the continuum of colour is not an 
illusion as the Yedantin, Udayana for 
example, would say (Atma-Tattva- 
Viveka, JibSnauda’s ed., Calc., 1878, 
p. 88'). The Togasystem explains these 
series as the mutations of a substance. 
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intermediate [atoms], this indefinite-first-impression, based upon the atoms, like 
the presented-idea of a forest as single and as dense [although it too is full of 
intermediate spaces,] would be false. Accordingly the indefinite-first-impressions 
proceeding from this [other first faint impression] are not even mediately in 
relation with a [perceptible] object. Thus how could one succeed in establishing 
that there are no parts in existences which are determined by these [indefinite-first- 
impressions] ? Therefore if one desires to hold to the validity of perceptions 
which are definite-lateivimpreasions, the existence of that very coarseness which 
is being experienced by this [perception] must be admitted, [even] if one does 
not assent to that which is to be determined by [perception which is] definite- 
and-later-impresaion. To proceed: if existence inhibits this [kind of percep¬ 
tion], it would inhibit itself. That the atoms are exceedingly subtile and that 
they become the objects of experience through the medium of other kinds of 
atoms—to acknowledge this is self-destructive. Having this in view he says 
^One to whom this particular conglomeration which is not [perceptibly] reah^ 
[is the object of a perception which is a definite-and-later-impression], one, that 
is, who says that the subtile atoms should therefore be objects of percep¬ 
tions which are definite-and-later-impreesions—to him he replies 43since by an 
indefinite-first-impression a subtile cause is imperceptible.:^ For the reason that 
for him there is no whole, everything,—according to the characterization given 
[i. 8] that an erroneous idea is not based on that form [in respect of which it 
is entertained],”—is reduced to erroneous idea, all that which rests upon coarse¬ 
ness and all that which rests upon the existence which is the locus of this 
[coarseness].—It might be objected that even so [and finally] knowledge is 
not erroneous in regard to one’s sel^ because this does not appear as a whole 
having parts. In reply to this he says early. ^ The objector might reply 
'What even if it be so?’ In reply to this he says <CAnd thenJ^ If such 
an idea as that of existence be erroneous, then such an idea, caused by existence 
or something of the kind as this that there are no wholes having parts, would 
also be erroneous. Because its object also, in so far as it is something to be 
determined, is certainly nothing coarse' [and this latter is] not concerned with 
definite-and-later-impressiona And this [object] does not exist. Such is the 
meaning of the argument. And if it be asked why there is no object, he 
replies with the word ^whatever.:^ And the [apparent] contradiction must 
be removed in accordance with the explanation [upapatti) previously given 
based on identity in difference and on manifoldness in mutations. Then all 
would be satisfactory. 


44. By this same [balanced-state] the reflective and the 
super-reflective [balanced-states] are explained as having 
subtile objects. 

* One Buepects that the reading might be sthulam. 
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Of these [two], that is called the reflective (savicdra) balanced-state 
which refers to subtile elements the apparent forms of which have 
been manifested and which are characterized by an experience of 
place and time and cause. In this case also a subtile element 
capable of being apperoeived by one idea and particularized by 
uprisen (ndita) apparent-forms serves as that upon which the con¬ 
centrated insight rests. But that balanced-state which in all ways 
and by all means refers to such [subtile elements] as are free from 
characterization by apparent-forms whether quiescent (gdnta) or 
uprisen {udita) or indeterminable {a/oyapadegya) and which yet 
corresponds to all apparent-forms and is the essence of all apparent- 
forms is called super-reflective {nirvicdra). Since the subtile 
element is of this kind, it becomes, in this very form, that on which 
the concentrated insight rests and it influences the insight itself. 
When moreover the insight becomes, as it were, emptied of itself 
and becomes the intended object and nothing more, then it is 
called super-reflective. Of these [four] the deliberative and the 
super-deliberative have as object ^ something great; while the 
reflective and the super-reflective have a subtile object. Thus by 
this same super-deliberative [balanced-state] the destruction of 
predicate-relations of both * kinds has been explained. 

44. By tbiB same [balsnoed-stste] the reflective and the anper-refleotlve 
[balanoed-atates] are explained as having subtile objects. Those [whose 
apparent-forms have been manifested] are those by which the apparent-forms of 
such things as water-jars have been manifested, in other words, those that have 
included the apparent-forms of such things as water-jais. CPlace^ [for instance] 
above or below or at one sida CTime}^ [for instance] the present. S^CauseS^ [for 
instance] the atom of earth is produced by the five fine elements among which 
the fine element of odour predominates. Likewise the atom of water [is pro¬ 
duced] from the four fine elements among which the fine element of taste pre- 
dominatea Likewise the atom of fire [is produced] firom the three fine elements, 
excluding the fine element of odour and of taste, and among which the fine 
element of colour predominates. Likewise the atom of wind [is produced] 
from the [two] fine elements beginning with odour, and of which [two] the 

^ yySSna Bhikfu gloeset mdhad-vattn with tive and the inper-reflectiTe; and not, 
the words ‘ coarse ’ {tthula) and' modifi- as Vijnana Bhik^n says, the refleotive 
cation only' {ktvalavikrti). This is the and the anpei-reflective. This would 
use of the word in iii. 44. be a gross inconsistency. For the 

* The two kinds most be the super-delibeia- reflective kind has predicate relations. 

12 [h.o.s.it] 
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fine element of touch predominatee. Likewise [the atom] of air from the fine 
element sound alone.—This is the cause in the case of the subtile dements. 
These [subtile elements] are experienced when they have a place and a time 
and a cause. An idea (Z>udd%t) whidi is capable of being particularised does 
not follow unless it be particularized by [such] an experience. An objector 
might ask, ‘What similarity is there between [the balanced-state] with delibera¬ 
tion and [that] with reflection?* In reply to this he says «In this case also.> 
For the atom of earth which conskts of the conglomeration of the five fine 
elements may be apperceived by a single idea. Similarly the atom of water 
and the other atoms [too] which have as their essences four or three or two 
or one fine element may be apperceived by a single idea.—d^Uprisen^t means 
a present apparent-fonn; [the element]* would be particularized by tiiat. And 
finally with regard to this [uprisen apparent-form], it is pointed out that there 
is an interpenetration of the predicate-relations of verbal-communications and 
of inferences by the memory of the conventional-use [of words]. For when 
something coarse is the object of perception, the atoms do not appear. But 
[they do appear objectively] as the result of verbal-communications and of infer¬ 
ences. Thus it is consistent that this [balanoed-etate] diould be confused.— 
He deemribes the super-reflective [balanced-state] in the words 4£ut that 
whiehJ^ dn all means in all forms [of phenomenalization], such as blue 
and yellow. The termination^ -tos [P& 9 . iv. 8.18] in the word 4(Mrvatas'}^ is used 
[as equivalent] to all inflected case-endings. In other words it means ^by all 
means:^ [that is] by experiences of place and of time and of causa By this 
statement it is ^own that the atoms as such are not particularized by tima 
Neither are they [particularized by time] mediately through apparent-forms 
which have their origin in these [atoms]. It is this that he describes in the 
word 4:quiesoent.> CQuieseent^ are past. CUprisen^ are present. 43nde- 
terminablS^ are future apparent-forms. [Atoms] are not characterized by these. 
Not being characterized by apparent-forms, is it quite right to say that atoms 
are unrelated to them? In reply to this he says ^correspond to all apparent- 
fozms.>—With* which kind of a relation do these atoms correspond to 
apparent-forms? In reply to this he says Care the essence of all apparent- 
forma:^ In other words, the apparent-forms are different ficom the atoms in 
some respects and in other respects not different.—But why has this balanced- 
state this kind of an object? In r^ly to this he says CSince ... of this 
character.^ In other words, having an apperception of the that-ness of a per¬ 
ceptible object, it does not become active with regard to that which has not this 
that-ness.—Having stated the object of this [balanced-state], he tells what it 
is itself by saying CMoreover the insight.:^ Bringing the [four] together, he 

* The termination tati is the same as tasff sTam thinks that some words have been 

(Fin. T. 8. 7). lost at this point from the Tattva 

* BBghavSnandaTsti in his FBti^ata Baha- ysi$SiadI of Tacaspati-inifra. 
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deseiibes the object m being sendoeable to distingaiah what they are them- 
selTeB by saying 4COf theBe.}^ He stuns up with the word 4:ThusJ^ 4COf both 
kinds^ means both its own [super-deliberatiTe] and also super-refieetiYe forms. 


46. The subtile object likewise terminates in unresoluble- 
primary-matter (alinga). 

In the case of the earthen atom the fine element of odour, [which is 
the cause of the atom of earth,] is the subtile object of the [reflec¬ 
tive and super-reflective] balanced-states ; in the case of the watery 
atom the fine element of taste [is the subtile object]; in case of 
the fiery atom the fine element of colour; in case of the windy 
atom the fine element of touch ; in case of the aerial atom the fine 
element of sound. The personality-substance which is the cause 
of these [elements is also the subtile object of this balanced-state]. 
Besoluble-primary-matter-as-such {lihgamdtra) [which is the cause] 
of this [personality-substance] also is the subtile object [of the 
balanced-state]. Unresoluble-primary-matter [which is the cause] 
of this [resoluble-primary-matter-as-such] also is the subtile object 
[of the balanced-state]. And beyond the unresoluble-primary- 
matter there is nothing subtile. If the objection be raised that the 
Self is subtile, the reply is that this is true. The subtilty of the 
Self in relation to the resoluble-primary-matter [thinking-sub¬ 
stance] is, however, not that of the unresoluble-primary-matter to 
the resoluble-primary-matter. For the Self is not the material 
cause {anvayin) of resoluble-primary-matter, but the instrumental 
cause {hetu). 

Accordingly it is explained that subtilty reaches its utmost degree 
in the primary-substance. 

Does the balanced-state, which has a thing-to-be-known as its object, end in the 
subtile element only ? Ho. But, 45. The snbtile object likewise terminstea 
in unresoluble-primary-matter (alingd^ That state of the fine element of <^o^r 
which is in relation to the earthen atom is the subtile object of the balanced- 
state. Similarly in the later cases also the connexion is to be made. The 
resoluble-primary-matter-as-such (If^a-eiAtro) is the Great Principle [that is^ 
the thinking-substance (buddAt)]. For it goes to dissolution (laya) in the primary- 
substance. Unresoluble-primary-matter is primary-substance. For it does not 
dissolve into anything. This is the meaning. He says that subtilty terminates 
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in unresoluble*prinuu 7 -matt«r in the words <gAn d beyond the unreeoluble* 
primary-matter there is nothing subtileJb He raises a doubt by saying 
the objection be raiBed.:^ That is to say, the Self also is subtile not tiie unre- 
Boluble primary-substance alone. He rebuts [this objection] by saying 4:true.:^ 
In other words, in so &r as it is a nmterial cause there is in the unresoluble- 
primary-Bubstance subtilty, but not in the other [that is, the Self]. In 
this case, since the purpose of the Self is the instrumental cause of the 
Great Principle and of the personality-substance and of the others, the Self is 
also, like unresoluble-primary-matter, a cause. Having in mind the question as 
to how subtilty, characterised in this way, is to be understood as regards the 
unresoluble, he asks Chowever.:^ He gives the answer in the words Cnot that 
of the resoluble-primary-matter.:^ True, [the Self is] a cause, but not a material 
cause. For the Self is not, like the primary-substance, a cause of these [states], 
in so far as being the Great or the other [states] it enters into mutations. This 
is the meaning. He sums up in the words <L4.ooordingly it is explained that 
subtilty reaches its utmost degree in the primary-subBtanoe.4b 


46. These same [balanoed-states] are the seeded oonoentra- 
tion. 

These four balanoed-states have external [perceptible] things as 
their seed. Therefore the concentration is seeded. Of these four 
the deliberative and the super-deliberativerefer to a coarse intended- 
object, the reflective and super-reflective to a subtile intended-object. 
Thus in four kinds, one after another, concentration has been 
enumerated. 

And in the four balanoed-states the object of which is a thing-to-be-known he 
says that [concentration] conscious [of an object may occur]. 46. These same 
[balanoed-states] are the seeded oonoentration. The word eva is out of place 
and should be understood after <seeded.> As a result of this, the four balanced- 
states, tbe object of which is the thing-to-be-known, are limited in so far as they 
are seeded. The seeded state, however, is not limited [to the thing-to-be-known], 
since, even in the case of the balanced-state the object of which is the knower 
or the process-of-knowing, it persists, not being negated by the distinction into 
predicate-relations and unpredicated-relations [with refarence to the thing-to-be- 
known]. So with regard to the thing-to-be-known there are four balanced-states 
and four in respect of the knower and the process-of-knowing: thus there 
are eight ^ of these [concentrations]. The Comment u explained by a [mere] 
reading. _ 


‘ The Bikiser MS. and the Bombay San. Ser. text read siddhS in place of te. 
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47. When there is the cleameBS of the super-reflective 
[balanced-state, the yogin gains] internal undisturbed calm. 
When freed from obscuration by impurity, the sattva of the think¬ 
ing-substance, the essence of which is light, has a pellucid steady 
flow not overwhelmed by the rajas and tamos. This is the clear¬ 
ness. When this clearness arises in the super-reflective balanced- 
state, then the yogin gains the internal undisturbed calm, [that is 
to say] the vision by the flash {sphuta) of insight which does not 
pass successively through the serial order [of the usual processes 
of experience] and which has as its intended-object the thing as it 
really is. And in this sense it has been said,^ “ As the man who 
has climbed the crag sees those upon the plain below ijbhumistha), 
so the man of insight who has risen to the undisturbed calm of in¬ 
sight, himself escaped from pain, beholds all creatiires in their pain.” 
Of the four balanced-states which have as their object the thing-to-be-known, 
excellence belongs to the supeivrefleetive [balanced-state]. [This] he describes in 
the sQtra 47. When there is the oleamess of the super-refleotive [bslanoed. 
state, the yogin gains] internal undisturbed calm. He describes the meaning 
of the word <oleamess> by [the words beg^inning with] dCimpuiity.^ Impurity 
is an accretion of rajas and tamos. And it is the defilement which has the 
distinguishing-characteristic of obscuration. [Clearness] is freed from this. 
<CThe essence of which is lights means naturally light. For this reason the 
sattva of the thinking-substance is not overwhelmed. An objection is made, 
* This may be true. But if the balanced-state has as its object the thing-to-be- 
known, how could the undisturbed calm have itself as its object? * To this he 
replies with the words ^as as its intended-object the thing as it really is.^ In 
other words, it does not have the self as its object but as its substrate' {adhera). 
4Doe8 not pass successively through the serial orders means that it is simul¬ 
taneous. On this very point he cites the teaching of the Supreme Sage (pdnx- 
tndrfim gaiham) with the words 4CAnd in this sense.!^ Seeing that he is above all 
by virtue of the perfection of his perceptive vision,* he knows that the creatures 
are 4Cin their pain^, encompassed by the three kinds of pain. 


> Compare MBh. zii. 17.20; 151.11; Dham- 
mapada 28. Compare also Bacon’s 
Essay on Truth, “ No pleasure is com¬ 
parable to the standing upon the 
vantage-ground of truth (a hill not to 
be commanded and where the air is 
always clear and serene) and to see 
the errors and wanderings and mists 


and tempests, in the world below.” 

* This is explained in the Pati^ala Raha- 

syam thus, ‘There is a doubt as to 
there being a relation of cause and 
effect in things which are in different 
places (vjfadhikaranaive TeSryak&ranatA 
nSrtny Sptnhya)' 

* Compare p. 62* and SQtra ii. 15. 
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48. In this [calm] the insight is trnth>bearing. 

In one whose mind-stuff is concentrated, the insight ^ which arises 
in this [calm] receives the technical name of <truth-bearing.> And 
this is a [term] whose meaning is intelligible of itself: [this insight] 
bears truth ® and nothing else; in it there is not even a trace of mis¬ 
conception. And in this sense it has been said, “By the Sacred Word 
[and] by inference and by eagerness for practice in contemplation, 
in three ways he promotes his insight and gains the highest yoga.” 
With regard to this same point he gives the consensus of yogins by telling of the 
term current among yogins which itself expresses the intended-object. 48. In 
this [calm] the insight is truth-bearing. The Comment is easy. By the 
expression 4[Sacred Word)^ is meant the hearing ((mca^) prescribed by the Vedas; 
by the expression ^linference^ is meant consideration {manoMa). Contemplation 
is reflection. Practice in this is following it up one time after another. Eager¬ 
ness for this is close attention [to it]. So in this way absorption (nididhyOsana) 
is described. 


But this [insight]— 

49. Has an object other than the insight resulting from 
things heard or from inferences inasmuch as its intended- 
object is a particular. 

<A thing heard> is knowledge derived from verbal-communication. 
This deals with generic objects. For a particular cannot be con¬ 
noted by a verbal-communication. Why [not] ? Because a word 
does not have its conventional-usage established by the particular. 
Similarly inference deals with generic objects only. [For instance, 
compare i. 7], we say, where there is getting [to a place], there is 
motion; and where there is no getting [to a place], there is no 
motion. And by an inference we get a conclusion in generic 
[terms only]. Therefore no particular can be the object of verbal- 
communication or of inference. And of this subtile and hidden 
and remote® thing there is no knowledge by ordinary percep¬ 
tion. Furthermore we cannot assert that this particular has no 
validity and does not exist. Therefore this particular as object, 
whether it belong to a subtile element or to the Self, is apper- 

' See iii. 51. ' PStaSjala Rahaayam gim the gloss; 3tma-taftvom. 

* Compare Saifakh. Ear. vii. 
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ceptible by the concentrated insight only. Consequently this 
insight has an object other than [the object of] the insight result¬ 
ing from a thing heard or from inference, inasmuch as its intended- 
object is a particular. 

The objection is made, ‘ This may be true. But the super-reflective [balanced- 
state] which is produced by perfection of impressions whose objects ^ refer to that 
which is known by verbal-communication or by inference can refer [goearayef) 
only to the objects of verbal-communication and of inference. For surely a sub¬ 
liminal impression derived from the experience of one object is not able to pro¬ 
duce knowledge with regard to another. For that would be an unwarranted 
assumption. Therefore if the super-reflective [balanced-state] is truth-bearing, 
verbal communications and inferences must also be assumed to be this [that is, 
tnith-beaiing].’ In reply to this he says 49. Has an object other thRn the 
insight resnlting from thing* heard or from inlbrenoes inasmuch as its 
intended-objeot is a partioalar. For the sattva of the thinking-substance is 
naturally bright; although it has the power of seeing all intended-objects, it 
becomes obscured by Uunaa ; only when by rt^jas it is set-free-to-stream-forth, then 
only does it know [the object]. But when by practice and pawiiftnlftBinuwm the 
defilement of and tamaa is cast off and it *>»«*>** forth spotlessly clear, then 
passing beyond the limits of all measuree {mam) and ct all things measurable 
(mQKi) And having endless brightnesa—what then, pray, can there be that is not 
within its scope ? He explains [the sOtra] in the words 41A. thing heard is know¬ 
ledge derived from verbal-communication. This deals with generic objeota^ 
Why? 4:For a particular cannot be connoted by a verbal-communioalionJb 
For what reason ? Because a word does not have its conventional usage estab¬ 
lished by a particular, since [the word] is an infinite and since it has a too-wide> 
pervasion (eya&bicara). For we do not perceive the relation of word and thing 
expressed in connexion with any particular instance of this [word]. And 
furthermore the sense of the sentence cannot be such a particular. Even in case 
of an inference which depends for its origin upon the knowledge of the relation 
between the syllogistic-mark and the subjeot-of-ihe-proposition (IMym), the 
same procedure holds good, as he says 4Similarly inference.^ In the expression 
4:where there is no getting to a plaoe> the words CwhereJ^ and Cthere^ should 
by logical conversion be made to indicate the pervaded and the pervader. There¬ 
fore here by an inference we get a concluaioa in generic [terms only]. He sums 
up with the word 4CTherefore.^ It might be admitted that then we have 
ordinary perception irrespective of a knowledge of the relation [between the 
word and the thing-expreesed] and that this [perception] does not deal with 
generic objects only. In reply to this he says, 4LAnd of this . . . no.:b It may 
not be admitted that ordinary perception depends upon a knowledge of the rela¬ 
tion [of word and thing-expressed]; but it must be admitted that it depends upon 

* The sequence is, first an anubhava, next a taTMcSra, and then a amfH, 
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the senses. And with this [higher insight] the senses have no pre-established 
harmony. This is the meaning. It is objected that if the individual is not 
within the scope of verbal-communications and inferences and perceptions, then 
it does not exist. For there is no source-of-valid-ideas for [it]. In reply to this 
he says 4CFurthermore . .. not.> For a souree-of-valid-ideas is not [necessarily] 
a pervader nor a cause of the objecbof-knowledge to the extent that, if 

that [source-of-valid-ideas] should cease, the [object-of-knowledge] would cease to 
be. For surely, when the moon is a slender crescent (kdUtwmt), those who accept 
sources-of-valid-ideas do not doubt the real existence of the deer’ which is situated 
in the other part [of the moon’s surface not then visible]. CTherefore,:^ for this 
reason it Cis apperceptible by the concentrated insight only.:^ And here the 
atoms and the selves which are subjected to [this] discussion are endowed with a 
particularity peculiar to themselves, because, being substances, they are distinct 
fix>m each other. Whatever things, being substances, are distinct from each 
other, these are endowed with particularity peculiar to themselvee^ like a cripple 
or a man with a shaven head. According to this inference, and to the verbal-com¬ 
munication which is devoted to teaching what the truth-bearing insight is, [the 
peculiar individuality of thia insight has been defined]. Although the individual 
is described, still in the absence of such a description doubt might arise, because 
it has been obtained by a line-of-reasoning ; yet in so fiur as it is not &r* or re¬ 
mote, thiw sattva is brought, with some difficulty, within the scope of verbal-com¬ 
munication or of inference. But they do not [make'evident the existence of the 
particular] by as direct an experience as words of connexion, for instance, through 
their application of gender and nxunber, [bring] the meaning of the word * and ’ 
[within the scope of verbal-communication or of inference]. Therefore it is 
established that [this insight] has an object other than the insights resulting from 
things heard or from inferenceSi 


When the yogin has giuned concentrated insight, the subliminal- 
impression made by the insight is reproduced again and again. 

60. The subliminal-iinpresBion produced by this [Bui>er- 
refleotive balanced-Btste] Ib hoBtUe to other Bubliminal- 
impreBBionB. 

The subliminal-impression arising from concentrated insight inhi¬ 
bits the latent-impression from the emergent subliminal-impres¬ 
sion. After emergent subliminal-impressions have been repressed, 


Compare SnbhSptaratTiabhiiffdfigSram 
(Nir. SSg. fourth ed.), p. 318, no. 162, 
8.T. aniarfi ke 'pi. ^e also KaTalsj8r 
nanda E&riki (Nir. SBg. ed.), p. 27*. 

According to FStafijala Babasjam the 
meaning of ‘not far’ is t^t from 


which there results a generic idea 
(sdmJnyoto bodhapata^); and of ‘re¬ 
mote ’, that from which there results 
no particular idea vifefato na bodh- 
oyata iti. 
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the presented-ideaa arising from them do not occur. When 
presented-ideas are restricted, concentration follows after. Then 
concentrated insight; after that, subliminal-impressions made from 
insight; thus latent-impressions from subliminal-impressions are 
reproduced again and again. Thus first comes insight and then 
[follow] subliminal-impressions. How is it that this excess of sub¬ 
liminal-impressions will not provide the mind-stuff with a task? 
[The answer is :] these subliminal-impressions made by the insight 
do not provide the mind-stuff with a task since they cause the 
dwindling of the hindrances. For they cause the mind-stuff to 
cease from its work. For the movement of the mind-stuff termi¬ 
nates at [the time of] discernment (khydti). 

* Let this be granted. Let the [concentration] conscious [of an object] have a 
reality as its object by the practice of the aforesaid means. But this concentrated 
insight may be obstructed by beginningless emergent subliminal-impressions in 
so far as it is closely enveloped [by them], like minute flashes [of light] from a 
lamp in the eddy of a whirling wind.’ To remove this doubt he introduces the 
next sQtra with the words ^^concentrated insight.^ He recites the sQtra 60. 
The snbliminal-impresBion prodnoed by this [super-refleotive balanoed- 
stste] is hostile to other anbliminal-impressions. The word <this> refers to the 
super-reflective balanced-state. The word <other> describes the emergence. It 
is the nature of thoughts to incline* to intended-objects as they really are. 
This instability continues unsteady only so long as it does not reach the reality 
[literally, that-ness]. After reaching that and because it.has taken a stable 
position there, [this] idea from the subliminal-impression does most certainly 
inhi bit the series of ideas from subliminal-impressions which refer to what is 
not reality, even although [this series] is beginninglees and rolls on as the wheel* 
of the series of [fluctuations and] subliminal-impressions. And in this sense 
outsiders^ also say, “ There is no inhibition of the unviolated essence of a thing- 
as-it-really-is by contradictions even although these latter be from time without 
begiiming. For it is the nature of the mind to incline to things as they are.” 
The objector would say, * This may be true. We may admit that, as a result of 
concentrated insight, there is a restriction of a subliminal-impression produced 
during the emergent state. Still there exists uninjured (avihdla) an excess of 
subliminal-impressions which is produced by concentration and which causes the 
generation of the concentrated insight. So the fact that the mind-stuff has a 
task still remains.’—^With this in mind, he raises an objection, <J3ow is it that 

* Compare Samkh. Tatt. Eau. Ixiv. tion is found in Yacaspatimigia’s Bb&- 

* Compare i. 5, p. 20* (Calc. ed.). matl (JibSn. ed.), p. 60**. 

* Either Jains or Buddhists. The quota- 

13 1»] 
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this,^ which he removes with the words ^Cthese... do not.^ For the work of 
the ]xund>8tufF is of two kinds, the enjoyment of sounds and other [perceptible] 
things {(icAdddi) and discriminative discernment With regard to these two 
[kinds of work], the mind-stuff, when it has latent-impressions of karma from 
the hindrances, proceeds to the enjoyment of sounds and other [perceptible] 
things ; but for the mind, all of whose latent-impressions of karma from the 
hindrances have been uprooted by subliminal-impressions arising in insight, and 
whose state is that its task is nearly ended, the only work that remains is dis¬ 
criminative discernment. Accordingly subliminal-impressions from concentra¬ 
tion are not the reasons why the mind-stuff has enjoyment as its task. On the 
contrary they are hostile to that. They cause the mind-stuff to cease from its 
work; they make it incapable [of that work] which has the character of enjoy¬ 
ment. This is the meaning. Why ? CFor the movement of the mind-stuff 
terminates at [the time of] di8oernment.:i^ Since in order to enjoy, the mind-sttiff 
moves tmtU it experiences discriminative discernment. But when discrimina¬ 
tive discernment has come to pass, hindrances cease and it has no longer the 
task of enjoyment. Consequently the complete quiescence of the task of enjoy¬ 
ment is the purpose for which subliminal-impressions from insight exist. It is 
this that has been stated here. 

What further does he gain ? 

61. When this [snbliminal-impression] also is restricted, 
since all is restricted, [the yogin gains] seedless concentra¬ 
tion. 

This [seedless concentration] is counter not only to concentrated 
insight but is opposed even to sublinunal-impressions made in 
insight. Why? Because the subliminal-impression produced by 
restriction inhibits the subliminal-impressions produced by concen¬ 
tration. The existence of subliminal-impressions made by the 
mind-stuff in restriction may be inferred from the experience of the 
lapse of time diuing which there is stability (sthiti) of the restric¬ 
tion. Together with the subliminal-impressions which arise out 
of the emergent and restricted concentrations and which are con¬ 
ducive to Isolation, the mind-stuff resolves itself into its own per¬ 
manent primary-matter. Therefore these subliminal-impressions 
are counter to the mind-stuff’s task and are not causes of its 
stability. Consequently, its task ended, together with the sub¬ 
liminal-impressions which are conducive to Isolation, the mind- 
stuff ceases [from its task]. When it ceases, the Self abides in 
himself and is therefore called pure and liberated. 
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He asks, ^What further ^ What doea he also gain ? [Since] the mind-stuff 
contains subliminal-impressions [produced] in insight, it has, as before, in 
BO far as it is capable of generating a stream of insight, a task [to fulfil]. Thus 
to remove the task something else is also still required. This is the meaning. 
He gives the answer in the satra SI. When this [subliminal-impression] also 
is restricted, since all is restricted, [the yogin gains] seedless oomoentration. 
The higher passionlessness,* which has as its distinguishing ehataoteiistic the 
undisturbed calm of perception, by an increase in subliminal-impressions restricts 
even those subliminal-impressions made by insight and not merely the insight 
[itsdf]. This is the meaning of the word iieven.^ Since the whole stream of 
subliminal-impressions as it rises [into consciousness] is restricted, [then,] in¬ 
asmuch as there is no cause, no effect can be produced. This same is seedless 
concentration. He explains [the sQtra] in the words CThis [seedless concen¬ 
tration].^ ^^This:^ is seedless concentration arising out of higher passionless¬ 
ness, which is counter to concentrated insight, and which with the help of itself 
as cause* becomes not only counter to concentrated insight, but also contra¬ 
dictory to subliminal-impreasiona made by insight. It might be objected that, 
* A distinct-idea (oijfidfMi) produced by paasionlessness would, since a distinct-idea 
is real, inhibit what is insight and nothing more. But how does it inhibit a 
subliminal-impression which is different in kind from a distinct-idea? For 
evidently a thati even when awake has a memory of the object seen in [his] 
dream. [Therefore subliminal-impressions are not inhibited].’ With this in 
mind he asks, <rWhy?:^ He gives the answer in the words ^produced by 
restriction.:^ Restriction is that by which insight is restricted. It is the higher 
paasionlessness. Producedfromthis it is [called] a subliminal-impression produced 
by restriction. Only by the Bubliminal-impression produced by the higher passion- 
lessneas when it has been cultivated for a long time and uninterruptedly and 
with earnest attention, and not by a distinot-idea, are the subliminal-impreesions 
of insight inhibited. This is the meaning.—The objector continues^ ’This 
may be so. But what is the source-of-valid-ideas for the existence of subliminal- 
impressions produced by restriction ? It might be either perceived directly, or 
inferred from memory, its effect. And when all the [mind-stuff’s] fluctuations are 
restricted, the yogin has no perception nor yet memory, forasmuch as, in so fiur as 
he has destroyed all fluctuations whatsoever, it is impossible for him to produce 
a memory.’ In reply to this he says, <fln restriction.:^ The stability of the 
restriction is the restricted state of the mind-stuff.—[The existence of subliminal- 
impressions is proved] by an experience of the lapse of time in [periods of]eight- 
and-forty minutes (muAOria) or half-a-watch or a whole watch, or a day and night 
and so forth. What he means to say is this: according to the degree of the perfec¬ 
tion in passionlessness and in practioe, perfection of restriction is experienced by 
the yogin. And the moments of the higher passionlessness, in so &r as they are 

* FStafijala Bahaayam identifies this with iharma-megha. 

* As explained in i. 18. 
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not related to each other in a fixed sequence^ are not capable, in so far as they 
last for various periods of time, of producing the full excellence of restriction. 
So the point is that we must admit that there is a permanent accumulation of 
subliminal-impressions produced by the accumulations of the various moments of 
passionleasneea The objector says, ‘ Subliminal impressions from insight may 
perish, but why should the subliminal-impression from restriction perish with 
them; or if it does not perish, [then the mind-stuff would still] have its teak [to 
perform].’ In reply to this he says, 4:out of the emergent:^ [This is &e 
analysis of the compound :] conscious [concentration] has (tasya) both emergence 
and the concentration of emergence which restricts this [emergence]. The sulh 
liminal-impreasions arising out of these two are the subliminal-impressions which 
are conducive to Isolation. [And these are the same as] those produced by re¬ 
striction. The subliminal-impreasionB of emergent insight are resolved into 
mind-stuffl Thus the mind-stuff contains subliminal-impressions of emergent 
insight. But the subliminal-impression from restriction lies (date) just uprisen 
in the mind-stuff. Although [this] subliminal-impression is [uprisen], the 
mind-stuff has no task [to fulfil]. For the mind-stuff has its task [to fulfil] 
when it is bringing to pass the two purposes of the Self, the experience of sounds 
and other [perceptible things] and the discriminative discernment. Such are the 
two purposes of the Self. But when nothing is left but subliminal-impressions 
[of restriction],—now that the Self is not asaimilated-by-reflection* {praHaarn- 
vedm) to the thinking^bstance,—^this is not one of the purposes of the Sell 
On the other hand, in the case of the discamate and of those [whose bodies] are 
resolved-into-primary-matter, the mind-stuff,—not only in so far as it is conducive 
to reetriction, but also in so fiv as it is pervaded (vdrito) with hindrances,—still 
has its task [to fulfil]. With this in mind he says 4CConsequently.^ The rest 
is easy. 

The announcement (tiddepa) and the definition (mrdc^) of Toga, the characteristic- 
mark at the fluctuations which exist for the sake of this [Toga], the means of 
Toga and its subdivisions,—[these] have been sketched in this Book. 


Of Patanjali’s Yoga-treatise entitled Exposition of Sfiiiikhya 
{Sdfhkhyorpravacana), the First Book, on Concentration. 

Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjali’s-Treatise, which Explanation 
is entitled Clarification of Entities (Tattoo-Vai^ra^) and was composed by the 
Venerable Vacaspatimifra, the First Book, on (Concentration, is finished. 


* Compare pp. 22‘; 66’; 138’; 152*; and 305* (Calcutta ed.). 
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It has been stated what the yoga is of one whose mind is concen¬ 
trated. [This sfitra] gives the start to the problem [which considers] 
how even one whose mind-stuff is emergent may be concentrated 
{yvkta) in concentration (yogra). 

1. Self-oaatigation and study and devotion to the I^vara 
are the Yoga of action. 

T(^ is not perfected in him who is not self-castigated. Impurity 
—which is variegated with subconscious-impressions (vosand), from 
time without banning, coming from the hindrances and from karma, 
—and into which [the meshes of] the net of objects have [there¬ 
fore] found entrance, is not reduced {sarhhhedam apadyate) except 
by <self-castigation.> This is the use^ of self-castigation. And 
this [kind of self-castigation], not being inhibitory to the undis¬ 
turbed calm of the mind-stuff, is therefore deemed [by great sages] 
to be worthy of his (anena, the yogin’s) earnest attention. <Ilecita- 
tion> is the repetition * of purifying formulae such as the Mystic 
Syllable {pranava) or the study of books on Liberation. <Devo- 
tion to the l 9 vara> is the offering ’ up of all actions to the Supreme 
Teacher or the renunciation of the fruit of [all] these [actions]. 

If it be objected that the Firat Book described yoga with its means [and] with 
its subordinate diyisions [and] with its results, and that no reason remains 
why a Second Book should ^ begun, he replies in the words ^Chas been 
stated.:^ For in the First Book practice and passionlessness were described 
as means to yoga. And since these two, for one whose [mind-stuff] is 
emergent, do not instantly come into being, he stands in need of the means 
taught in the Second Book in order to purify the sattva. For by these he 
quite piirifies the aattva and performs the protective ordinances and daily 

^ Similarly L 41, p. 85* (Calc. ed.). * Contrast this with i. 28 and see also Linga 

* See ii. 44 and compare Linga Par. viii. 89. Pur. vili. 40. 
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cultivates practice and passionlessness. The state of being concentrated is the 
state of being undistracted.—How could even a man whose mind-stuff is 
emergent be, because concentrated (ifukta) by the means which are to be taught, 
a yogin? This is the meaning. From among those observances which are 
to be described, having made a selection [of some] as being rather more service¬ 
able to the beginner, the author of the sQtras first of all teaches [what] the 
yoga of action [is]. 1. Self-oastigation and study and devotion to the 

Ifvara are the Yoga of action. Action which is itself yoga is the yoga of 
action since it is a means-of-effecting yoga. Therefore^ in the Yi^u Purana, 
in the dialogue between Ehapdikya and Eefidhvaja, starting with the passage,’ 

* At first the yogin who is [just] beginning to apply himself is called a novice 
(yo^o-ywj),’ self-castigation and recitation and the like are set forth. With the 
words 4Cin him who is not self-castigated> he shows by a negative instance 
that self-castigation is a means. By the words 4[from time without beginning;^ 
he shows that self-castigation has a subsidiary function which is serviceable 
as a means* [of attaining yoga]. Variegated by reason of the subconscious- 
impressions, from time without beginning, coming from hindrances and from 
karma, [and] therefore that in which [the meshes of] the net of objects have 
found entrance, that is, inserted themselves, impurity, which is the excess of 
and tamos, is not thoroughly reduced without self-castigation. Beduction 
is the thorough thinning out of that which was dosely woven.—The objection is 
raised: ‘Even if we have recourse to self-castigation, still—in so far as it 
causes disorders of the hiunouis—it is hostile to yoga; how then is it a means 
[to attain] this [yoga]?* In reply to this he says, <And this* [kind].:i> 
Self-castigation should be performed only so long as it does not bring on 
a disorder* of the humours. This is the meaning. CSuch as the Mystic 
Syllable:^ that is, such as, the Hymn to the Purum [BY. z. 90] or the Budra- 
mandala* or a Brahmana or the like from the Yedas, or the Brahma-parSyana* 
from the Purapas.—Ifvara, that is, the Supreme Teacher, the Exalted,—to 
him. With regard to Whom this* hath been said, “Whatever I do, whether 
auspicious or inauspicious, whether intentionally or unintentionally, all that 
is committed unto Thee. Moved by Thee I do [it all].”—Benunoiation of the 
fruit of [all] these [actions] is doing the actions without attachment to the 
fruit [thereof]. And with regard to this it hath been said,* “ You are concerned 
with actions only and never with fruits. Do not be one whose motive is the 
fruit of actions. Bor let your attachment be to inaction.” 


* VP. vL 7. S3. See also NSradlja Pur. xlvii. homamantras, T^ittiriya-samhitS iv. 5, 

* Literally, is serviceable by being a means, V^asaneyi-samhitS xri, Eathaka xvii. 

ufayatSf^payoginatn. * Refers perhaps to Vifipu Parana 1.15. 

* As opposed, for instance, to VP. ii. 11. * VijBSna Bhik^n calls this smjii. 

* Compare L 80, p. 67‘ (Calc. ed.). * Bhagavad 6itS ii. 47. 

* This seems to refer to the 9&taradriya- 
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Now this yoga of action is— 

2. For the ooltivatioii of oonoentration and for the attenua¬ 
tion of the hindrances. 

For when the yoga of action is given earnest attention, it cultivates 
concentration; attenuates the hindrances to an extreme degree; 
[and] will make the hindrances, when they are extremely attenuated, 
disqualified for propagation, like seeds burned by the fire of Eleva¬ 
tion {prasarhkhyana). But the subtile insight, which is the dis¬ 
criminative discernment between the sattva and the Self, untouched 
by the hindrances because they are so much attenuated, with its 
task finished, will be ready for inverse-propagation ^ {pratiproMwa). 
In order to mention the purpose of thw [yoga of action] he introduces the 
satra with the words ^CFor the.^ 2. For the onltiTation* of oonoentration 
and for the attenuation of the hindranoes. It is objected that if the yoga 
of action alone is able to attenuate the hindrances, then there is no need of 
Elevation. To this he replies with the words Cthe extremely attenuated.^ 
The yoga of action operates only for the extreme attenuation, but not for the 
sterilization of the hindrances, but Elevation [operates] for the sterilization 
of those [hindrances]. The words <Clike burned seedsll^ indicate that the 
burned seeds of winter rice [and the hindrances] are of the same kind in so 
far as both are sterile. The objector says, * This maybe true. But if Elevation 
alone can disqualify the hindranoes from propagation, then there is no need 
for their attenuation.’ In reply to this he says, 4Cof these.^ For if the 
hindrances are not attenuated, the discriminative discernment between the 
sattva and the Self, submerged (^nuta) by mighty foes, is incapable even of 
uprising, still less of sterilizing them. But when the hindranoes are quite 
thinned out and impotent, [the discernment], although in opposition to them, 
does, with the aid of passionleesness and of practice, finally arise. And when 
the discernment which is nothing more than the [sense] of the difference 
between the aoMva and the Self is finally arisen, it is un-touched by them,— 
that is, not overwhelmed by them,—for just so long as it is not touched 
[by them]. 4^e subtile insightib is so-called, because its object is subtile 
inasmuch as its object is beyond the range of the senses. ^TWill be ready 
for inverse-propagation,:^ that is, for resolution. Why? Because its task 
is finished. [In other words,] that is said to be of this kind by which, acting 
as a cause, the task of giving starts to the effects of the aspects (j/una) has 
been finished. 


1 Compare ii. 2, p. 107*; ii. 10, p. 120*; * Deussen's excellent rendering of this word 

iL 27, p. 167*; iii. 50, p. 265*; iv. 84, is Ferinnerliehunff. 
p. 819* (Calc. ed.). 

14 [■•o.t. it] 
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Now what are these ^ hindrances and (vd) how many are they ? 

8. Undifferentiated-oonfloiousneBB {avidyd) and the feeling- 
of-perBonality and paBBion and avendon and the will-to- 
live are the five* hindranoeB. 

This means that the so-called hindrances are five misconceptions 
[i. 8]. These when flowing out make the authority (adhikdra) of 
the aspects {guna) more rig^d ; make a mutation more stable ; swell 
the stream of effects and causes; and, becoming interdependent 
upon one another for aid, bring forth the fruition of karma. 

He raiaee a question by saying 4^ow!fr and replies [to it] by the satra 
upon dTndifE'erentiated-oonsoiousnees.:^ 8 . Undifbrentiated-OinisoionBneBs 
(ovidya) and the fbeUng-of-personality and passion and sTersion and the 
will-to-live ore the flTe hindrances. He explains the word ^Chindranoeslb 
by the words ilfive misconceptions.:^ Undifferentiated-eonseiousness, to begin 
with, is nothing but misconception. The feeling-of-personality and the others 
also have undifferentiated-consoiousness as their material cause, [and] since 
they cannot exist without it^ [they too] are misconceptiona And hence when 
undifferentiated-eonseiousness is destroyed, there would follow the destruction 
of them also. He mentions the reason why they should be destroyed, in that 
they are the cause of the round-of-rebirths. This he states in the word 
CThese.^ When flowing out [that is] moving* continuously forth, Cmake 
the authority of the aspects more rigi^> that is, more powerful; [and] in 
consequence 4:make a mutation [more] stable.:^ For in successive forms as 
unphenomenalized [primary matter] and as the Great [thinking-substance] 
and as the personality-substance, they swell, that is, they intensify, the stream 
of cause and effect. He shows for what purpose they do all this in the words 
Cone another.:^ The [three] fruitions of karma, distinguiahed [iL 18] as 
being birth and length of life and kind of experience, have their purpose {artha) 
in the Self. That [purpose] those hindrances bring to pass, that is, aooomplirii. 
Do they accomplish this singly ? He says, * No.’ But Cupon one another for 
aid,> that is, the hindrances [aided] by the karmas, and the karmas [aided] by 
the hindrances. 


4. Undifferentiated-conBcioiiBneBB {avidya) is the field for 
the otherB whether they be dormant or attenuated or 
Intercepted or BUBtained. 

Of these [five], undifferentiated-eonseiousness is the field [or] 
propagative soil. The others are feeling-of-personality and the rest 

* Many MSS. omit te, * Many MSS. omit panea. 

* Compare ii. 4, p. 110*; iii. 13, p. 207’. 
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[of the five hindrances]. In four kinds of forms, the dormant and 
the attenuated and the intercepted and the sustained.—1. Of these 
[four], what is the dormant state ? It is the tendency [of the 
hindrances] which remain merely potential in the mind towards the 
condition of seed. The awakening of that [dormant hindrance] is 
the coming face-to-face with the [particular] object [which makes 
that dormant hindrance manifest]. But for one who has [reached] 
Elevation (jprasa/rhkhydna), and whose hindrances have become 
burned seed, there is not that [awakening of the hindrances] even 
when be is brought face-to-face with the object [which manifests 
them]. For out of what can burned seed germinate ? For this 
I'eason the fortunate {kugala) man whose hindrances have dwindled 
away is said to be in his last * body {caramadeha). In him only 
the burned state of the seeds, the fifth stage of the hindrances [is 
found], and not in other [persons]. So although the hindrances 
are existent, the vitality {sdmarthya) of the seed is said to be 
already burned. Accordingly, even when the object is face-to-face, 
there is no awakening of these [hindrances]. Thus dormancy and 
the failure of the burned seed to propagate have been described.—r- 
2 . Attenuation is now described. The hindrances, when over¬ 
powered {upahata) by the cultivation of their opposites,* become 
attenuated.—3. When this is the case, [the other hindrances] inter¬ 
cept [the attenuated hindrances] repeatedly, and move forth actively 
again in this or that [unattenuated] form (dtmand). In that case * 
they are called intercepted. How is this ? Since [for instance] 
when one is in love, no anger is felt, inasmuch as, when one is in 
love, anger does not actively move forth; and love, when felt in 
one direction, is by no means unfelt towards another object. When 
Chaitra is known to be in love with one woman, it is not assumed 
that he is out of love for other women. Bather, his love finds its 
fluctuation fixed in this direction, in other directions its fluctuation 
is yet to come. For this [third fluctuation] is for the moment both 
dormant and attenuated and intercepted.—4. That fluctuation 
which is fixed upon an object is sustained (liddra). No one of all 

* See VP. T. 10. 7 and Bh. 6it3 Tiii. 26. * When tbej form a Bnccession of tanu and 

* See ii. 33. atanv. 
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these [four] parses beyond the limits of the hindrances [and there¬ 
fore all four are to be rejected]. K this is so (tarhij, what is this 
hindrance that is intercepted [or] dormant [or] attenuated or 
sustained ? The answer-is-now-given (ucyate). It is exactly true 
[that all hindrances are fonns of undifTerentiated-consciousness]. 
But only when these [hindrances] are particularized, do they 
become intercepted and so on. For just as these stages cease 
when their opposites are cultivated, so they become manifest 
(abhivyakta) when [changed] into the phenomenal-form {aAjana) 
by the operation of their phenomenalizing-conditions (vyailjaka). 
So all those hindrances without exception are varieties of 
undifferentiated-oonsciousness. Why is this? Since it is un- 
differentiated-consciousness and nothing else that pervades^ all 
[hindrances]. Whatever [perceptible] object is given a form by 
the undifferentiated-consoiousness, it is that [object] which is per¬ 
meated ‘ by the hindrances. Whenever there is a misconceived 
idea, they become apperoeived; and when undiflferentiated-con- 
sciousness dwindles, they too dwindle away. 

He flhowB that hindnmoes are to be rejected in that they have their root in 
undifferentiated-ooneoiousnesa. 4 . Vndilltoeintiated-oonBoionaneaa {avidyO,) is 
the field for the othere whether they be dormant or attenuated or inter¬ 
cepted or mutained. When he asks 41. Of them [four], what ia the dormant 
state ?)> his intention is to say that there is no proof for the real existence of 
hindrances, if they are not performing their peculiar pmposefiil activity. He 
tells the answer in the words 4Cin the mind.}^ The hindrances may not indeed 
perform their purposeful activity, but in the case of the discamate and of those 
[whoM bodies] are resolved into primary matter, they assume the form of seed 
and exist merely potentially, as curds exist in milL For other than discrimina¬ 
tive insight there is nothing to cause the sterility of these [hindrances]. Hence 
the discamate and those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary matter, who 
have not obtained discriminate discernment, have their hindrances dormant, 
until such time as [these hindrances] reach the time of their limitation. But 
when they reach that, since the hindrances revert once more, they come face-to- 
face with the various objects [of sense]. Thus these [hindrances] are those of 
which the basis is merely potentiaL In this way their potential rising [into 
consciousness] is described. By the words 4:tendency . .. towards the condition 

' BSlarfima nye, ‘ Undifferentiated-con- * B&lai4ma explains the word anu^traU 
■cioosnen is inseparably-connected by saying ‘ become inherent in ’ (anw- 

with hindrances ’ {JcU^ttv avidyanviya). gold bhavarUi). 
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of seed^ their potentiality of action is indicated. To meet the question why, 
in the case even of one who has discriminative discernment, hindrances are not 
dormant, he says, 4:for one who has [reached] Elevation.^ Cin his last body,}^ 
in other words, in his case no other body will be produced with reference to 
which [this] body of his could be called prior. 4:Not in other persons,:^ in other 
words, not in the discamate and similar cases. An objection is raised, ' Since 
there is no total destruction of any existing thing, what, we ask, becomes of the 
force of the magical powers of this kind of yoga? Are not the hindrances 
awakened when &ce-to*face with objects ? * In reply to this, he says, Cexistent 
Although the hindrances are existent, still in their state as seeds they axe burned 
by the fire of Elevation (pnuamkhydfia). This is the meaning.—2. The opposite 
of the hindrances is the yoga of action ; by the cultivation, by the following up, 
of this, the hindrances become overpowered, that is, attenuated. Or we may say 
that thinking-focused-to-a-point (saihya^^jndna}is the opposite of undifferentiated- 
eonsciousneaa; that the knowing of distinctions is [the opposite] of the feeling- 
of-personality; that the detached attitude {mOdJ^asthya) is [t^e opposite] of 
passion and aversion; [and] that the cessation of the thought of continuance is 
[the opposite] of the will-to-live.—8. He describes the interception with the 
words 4lWhen this is the case.^ Either because overcome by any one of the 
hindrances which moves actively forth, or because resorting exoessivdy to objects, 
they intercept repeatedly and move actively forth in one form or another, that 
is, come into appearance {flvirhhaoaati^, either as the result of using aphrodisiacs 
and the like or as the result of the weakness of [the other hindrances] which 
overcome it. By the repetition he signifies the reiteration of the interruption 
and of the moving actively forth. Thus the difference [of this] from the afore¬ 
said dormant [hindrance] has been described. When love moves actively forth, 
anger which is different in kind is overpowered; or again love itself set upon 
one object overpowers, though like in kind, another love which is set upon 
a different object. This he states by the word doveJ^—The fluctuation which 
is yet to come is to be understood as having a three-fold course according to 
circumstances. With this in mind he says, 4CFor this.^ The pronoun [‘ this'] 
refers only to the hindrance from the fluctuation which is yet to come; it does 
not refer to Ghaitra’s love, just because that [love] is intercepted.—4. He describes 
the sustained [hindrance] in the words 4Cupon an object./^ If some one 
suggests as an objection that the sustained [hindrance], since it hinders men, 
might be [properly] called a hindrance, but that the others do not hinder [and so 
can] by no means be called hindrances, he says in reply 4Call these [four]J& They 
do not pass beyond the limits of the hindrances, that is, beyond the limits of the 
thing expressed by the word hindrance, when they become changed into the 
sustained state. Therefore they too are to be rejected. This is the point.— 
Presupposing the unity of the hindrances* he raises an objection in the words 


* Literally, Presupposing a unity in so far as the quality of being a hindrance goes. 
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this is so, what.;^ He rebuts it by showing that although they are of the 
same kind in so far as they are hindrances, they are particular because of the 
different previously described states. This he does in the words 4CThe answer- 
is-now-given. It is troe.)> The objector says,* ‘This may be true. The 
hindrances may result from undifferentiated-conseiousneas; still why should they 
cease when imdiffeientiated-consciousneas ceases? For surely no one would 
suppose that a piece of cloth ceases to be, when the weaver ceases to be.’ In 
reply to this he says 4Call these .. . without exception.^ The distinctions * are 
only apparently distinctions, that is to say, they do not exist separably from 
this [undifferentiated-consciousness]. He asks a question in the words <rWhy 
is this?:^ He gives the reply in the words Call [hindrancee]J^ This same 
point is made clear by the word Cwhatever.^ Cis given a form)^ [that is] is 
falsely attributed. The rest is easy. 

‘ In the case of those who have been resolved into entities^ the hindrances are 
dormant; for yogins, attenuated; and in case of those attached to objects, 
hindrances are intercepted or sustained.* This is the summarizing-etanza.* 


At this point undifferentiated-consciousness itself is described. 

5. The recognition of the permanent, of the pnre, of pleaenre, 
and of a self in what is impermanent, impure, pain, and not- 
self is nndifferentiated*oonsoiousness. 

1. It is the recognition of the permanent* in an impermanent 
effect, for example, that the earth should be perpetual, that the 
sky with the moon and stars should be perpetual, that celestial 
beings are deathless.— 2. Likewise in the impure and highly re¬ 
pulsive ® body there has been the recognition of purity. And it 


* Namely, in reply to the hedgings which 

in the Comment follow Cit is true>. 

* Compare KSv. Prak. UUfisa iii. and the 

verse quoted in the comment on Appa- 
yadikfita’s EnvalaySnandakSrikS p. 11* 
(Nirqaya Sag. ed., 1903): 

OaganamgaganakSram 
sagarak aSgaropamah 
SSmarSvanayor gvddhath 
rimarSvanagor tva. 

* Discussed in Pat^ali’s MahSbhS^a 

(Eie1hom'8ed.),p. 6**. The application 
is only general here. 

* The parallel between this and the dis¬ 


cussion in Aryadeva's Catnb 9 ataka is 
very striking. The concept of aridgi 
is fundamental in the MahSySna. Aiyar 
deva is said to be the pupil of NSgar- 
juna; consequently he wrote a couple 
of centuries before Patai^jali. We are 
indebted for this important discovery 
to MahSmahopSdhySya Harapras&d 
ShBstn (Notes on the newly-found 
Manuscript Chatubsatika by Aryadeva, 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Series, vol. vii, no. 7, 1911, p. 431). 

* Compare MSitii Up. iiL 4. 
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has been said, “ Because of its [first] abode [and] because of its 
origin [and] because of its sustenance [and] because of its exuda¬ 
tions [and] because of its decease and because it needs [constant] 
cleaning, the learned recognize that the body is impure.” Here 
the recognition of the pure in the impmre is evident. If we say, 
‘This girl, beautiful as the sickle of the new moon, her limbs 
formed of honey and nectar, her eyes large as the petals of the 
blue lotus, seeming to refresh the living world with her coquettish 
glances, so that we think that she has issued forth from the moon,’— 
then what could be the connexion of this [body] with that {kena) 
[to which it is compared] ? Just so Mt is that there is a miscon¬ 
ceived idea of the pure in the impure. In this way, [by showing 
the recognition of the pure in the impure, one sees that there is] 
the [misconceived] idea of merit where there is only demerit and of 
the useful where there is only the useless.—3. Similarly [Patafijali] 
will describe • the recognition of pleasure in pain in the words, “ By 
reason of the pains of mutations and of anguish and of subliminal- 
impressions and by reason of the opposition of fluctuations of the 
aspects {gwMji )—^to the discriminating all is nothing but pain.” Un- 
diflerentiated-consciousness is the recognition that there is pleasure 
in this [pain].—4. Likewise the recognition of a self in the not-self, 
either in external aids ’ whether animate or inanimate, or in the 
body as the seat of outer experience, or in the central-oigan which 
aids the Self,—this is the reccgnition of a self in the not-sel£ In 
this sense it has been said of this, “ He who counts any existing 
thing, whether phenomenalized or unphenomenalized [primary 
matter], as himself; or who rejoices in the success of these (touya) 
[things], deeming it his own success, or who grieves at the ill- 
success of these [things], deeming it his own ill-success,—^these {sa) 
are all unenlightened.” It is this four-fold undifierentiated-con- 
sciousness which becomes the root of that unbroken-series {santand) 
of hindrances and of latent-impressions of karma together with its 
fruition. And this undifierentiated-consciousness {oruidyd), pre- 

> Compare the tale in Henry Warren’s ' BSlaritma laya * Sach as sons or cattle or 
Buddhism in Translations, p. 297. servants or beds or seats, which are 

* See ii. 15. not the self’. 
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ciselj as in the case of a foe (a-mitra) or of a trackless forest (a- 
gofpada), is to be conceived as a really existing object {vastusa- 
tattva). Just as a foe (amitra) is not a negative Mend [and] not 
something amounting to a Mend, but the opposite of this [Mend], 
a rival,—so too a trackless forest^ (a-gospada) is not [a place] 
not-visited-by-cows (go^ada-ahhava), nor again is it merely a 
[quantity of] land which has a cow’s foot as its measure, but, on 
the contrary, it is nothing less than a definite place, a different 
thing, other than these two [and the opposite of a cow’s footprint]. 
Precisely so, undifferentiated-consciousness is not a source-of-valid- 
ideas nor the negation of a source-of-valid-ideas, but another kind 
of thinking the reverse of knowledge. 

5. The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, ol pleasnre, and of a 
self in what ia impermanent, impure, pain, and not-aelf ia undiffiarentiated* 
oonaoionaneas. 1. The word ^Ceffect^ ia a qualification which serves [to 
indicate] the impermanence. Some indeed, deeming the elements permanent and 
longing to attain to the form of these, i>ay devotion even to these. Thus deeming 
the moon and sun and stars and heavenly regions permanent, in order to attain 
these, they pay devotion to the Paths [that is, the Way of the Fathers and the 
Way of the Gods] which begin with the Smoke. Similarly deeming the oeleetial 
beings, that is, the gods, to be deathless, they drink soma in order to reach their 
condition. For it is written [BY. viii 48. 8], “ We have drunk the soma; we 
have become deathlesa” It is this recognition of the permanent in the imper¬ 
manent that is undifierentiated-consciousneea 2. 43jikewise in the impure and 
highly repulsive body^—when the sentence is only half-finished he recites a 
stanza (gOtha) from Yyasa * to show the repulsiveness of the body. The words 
ate ^Seeause of its [first] abode.9 The abode is the mother’s womb polluted 
by such things as urine; the seed is the mother's blood and the father’s semen. 
The sustenance is formation into juices of the food eaten and drunk; for by it 
the body is held together. Exudation is sweat. And death defiles the body of 
even a scholarly man. Inasmuch as a bath is required after his [dead body] is 
touched.—An objector might say, *If the body is impure, there is no use in 
cleansing it with earth and with water.’ To this he replies 4:because it needs 
[constant] cleaningJ^ Although the body is naturaUy impmre, purification must 
be applied [to it], just as women produce fragrance [by applying] ointments 

> This illustration occurs in SiddhSnta 2. * Measure ’ pnmSne ; thus gofpada- 

KSumudi, § 1060, on FS^. vi. 1. 145. mStram hfttram. 

The word has the two meanings given * Patafijali discussee the word VSigaaikih 
in the Conunent: 1. ‘ Not-visited ’ in the first vfirttika on iv. 1. 97. 
(asevite); thus gofpadStig — aranySni ; 
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to the body. He completes the half-finished statement by 8 a 3 ring 4CHete . . . 
in the impare.:^ The meaning is that it is impure on the groimda stated 
before. He describes the recognition of parity [in the impure] by the words 
<Cthe new.^ ^Coqaettish> is that which is playfiil as the result of an 
erotic-mood. What could he the connexion of the highly repulsive body, by 
a highly remote (mandatama) similarity, with such a thing as the sickle of the 
new moon ?—4Cln this way,^ by showing the recognition of purity in the impure 
body of a woman. ^Where there is only demerit:^ as in the case of murder 
there is [the discovery dT] an idea of merit in things which liberate from 
the round-of-rebirths. Similarly in case of a thing that is useless, such as money, 
because of the amount of pains [required] for getting it and keeping it, it is 
explained that there is [a discovery of] the idea of the useful [in the useless]. 
All these in that they are abhorrent are impure.—8. ^Similarly... in pain.^ 
Easy.— 4. 42iikewise ... in Ihe notsselfi^ Easy.—It was Paficafikha* who 
spoke of this in this way.—The phenomenalized ” [primary-matter] is the ani¬ 
mate, such as sons or wives or cattle; the “ unphenomenalixed ” is the inanimate 
such as beds or seats ac food.—4:Theae (sa) are all imenlightenedH^ [that is] 
stupid.—It is called four-fold {eattupadu) because it has four parts {pada), four 
places [where it becomes phenomenalized^ It might be objected, ‘ There is 
also another kind of undiflerentiated-consoiousness which has as its object such 
[states] as loss * of the sense of orientation or as [the sight] of the firebrand [whirled 
about so as to be seen as a] circle. Undifferenriated-consciousness has [therefore] 
an indefinite number of parta Why then say that it is fotir-fold ? ’ In reply 
to this he says, Cthe root... of that.» There may also be of course other 
undifibrentiated-consciousaessee, but the undijfferentiated-consciousneas which is 
the seed of the round-of-rebirths has only foiir parts. 

An objector says, * UndifFerentiated-oonsoiousnees (chvidjfO) might be a nega¬ 
tive determinative^ compound {nafL-samasd^. In which case, 1. the first member 
(a-) might be determinative (prsdAdna), as for example, without-flies (o-moAftka); 
or 2. the final member might be determinative, as for example, not a-king’s 
officer {a^Oja/punua ); or 8. [the compound] might have a third thing as deter¬ 
minative, as for example, a flyless place (amoAfika (fefo). This being the 
situation, if we suppose 1. that the first member is determinative, then un¬ 
differentiated consciousness (a-vidyA) would be understood as a negation whereto 
an affirmative is expected* {prasajjya-pratitedha). And this [kind of a nega¬ 
tion] could not be the cause of such things as the hindrances. Or if we 


* This is the fifth fragment according to 

Garbe: Featgmn an Both, 1898, p. 78. 
See also Garbe’a Introduction to his 
translation of the SSmkhja-Tattva- 
ESumudi, p. 7. 

* Compare i. 6 , p. 21' (Calc. ed.). 

» PS 9 . ii. 2. 6 . 

15 [H.O.S. n] 


* A negative connected with a verbal stem. 
See Patafijali: Mahibha^ya (Eielhorn'a 
ed.) i. 215, last Une; 221>^; 819"; 841 '; 
iii. 85, last line. See also the discussion 
in Apodeva: MlmansS-nySya-prakfifa 
(1906), p. 109. There is also a chapter 
on this in V&i^kara^a BhOfa^a. 
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suppose 2. that the final memher is to be the determinative, then it is undifferen- 
tiated-eonsciousness that is to be partioolarized by the negation of something. 
And this [kind of] undifferentiated-conscioosness would be destructive of such 
things as the hindrances and not the seed of them [because it would be 
a consciousness of the absence of something]. For it cannot be that the 
[member] subordinate (guna) to the determinative {pradhAna) [member of the 
compound] should break down that determinate. Therefore in order to make 
sure that it does not break down the determinative, something irr^^ular, [that is, 
the absence of something] must be supposed, on the other hand, to be found in 
the subordinate [member of the compound].\ Accordingly, in order that un* 
difierentiated-consciousness as such should not he broken down, another meaning 
must be given to the negative or [another] negative must be supplied. Or if we 
suppose, on the other hand, 8. that another thing be the determinative [to the 
compound], we should have to say that [undifferentiated-eonsciousneas] is a state- 
of-mind (buddhi) in which knowledge (vidgA) does not exist j And that could not 
be the seed of such things as the hindrances merely in so fkr as it is the absence 
of knowledge. For then a similar-state-of-things would also have to be admitted 
in the case of that [form of undifferentiated-conseiousness] which is attained in 
the restriction when preceded by discriminative discernment, [since here too 
there is absence of knowledge]. Accordingly in all [these three] wa 3 rs [it has 
been shown] that undifferentiated-eonsciousneas is not the root of such things as 
the hindrances.’ In reply to this he says, 4And this .. . has.^ 4A really 
existing objects is the state of existence of a real object, that is, really existing 
objectivity. So in this way [it is evident] that undifferentiated-consciousnees is 
neither 1. a negation-whereto-an-afihrmative-is-expected {pnuajjjgapraHfedha); 
nor again 2. nothing but [a defective kind of] knowledge; nor even 8. is it 
a state-of-mind characterized as being the absence of this^ [that is, knowledge] ; 
but 4. undifferentiated-conseiousness is described as being misconceived thinking, 
the opposite of knowledge {vidga). For the relation of word and thing is 
determined by conforming to the [usage of the] world. And because [according 
to the usage] of the world even a [compound] whose final member is determina¬ 
tive and which is a negative compound and which suppresses (upamardaka) the 
thing to be described by the last word [of the compound] is now and then found 
in a sense contrary to this [final member as determinative] and [at the same 
time] suggested by this [final member],—^there is [therefore] in this case also 
an expressive-meaning (evM) in the sense of being contrary to this [knowledge]. 
—He analyses the example 4CJusi as a foe (a-tmfra) is not./^ [A foe] is not 
4Ca negative friend}^ nor again 4^ . . amounting to a friend.)^ Supply ^ at this 
point [in the text] ‘Some other thing, but Cthe approach of this, a rivaL:^’ 
4CSo too a trackless forest:^ is not a negative cow’s* footprint, nor again is it 
merely a [quantity of] land which has a cow’s foot as its measure; but, on 

* It would appear that VScaspatimipia did * See the discusBion 8.t. gogpadam ia ^abda- 
not read the words kirn tu... aapiUnah. Ealpa-Druma 
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the contrary, nothing less than a spacious place, the opposite [in extent] of a cow’s 
foot and other than the two negative a-go«pada [that is, 1. without footprints- 
of-the-cow, and 2. not-a-cow’s footprint would form together the first negative 
cow's footprint; and 8. land covered by a cow’s footprint would form the second 
negative cow’s footprint], in fact, a different thing [altogether, the trackless 
forest]. He applies this to the matter in hand which he is illustrating, with the 
words ^S'recisely so.:» 


6. When the power of seeing and the power by which one 
sees have the appearance (tva) of being a single-self, [this is] 
the feeling-of-personality. 

The Self is the power of seeing; the thinking-substance is the 
power by which one sees. The hindrance called the feeling-of- 
personality is a change by which these two appear to become 
a single essence (svarupa). When there is any kind of failure to 
distinguish him who has the power of the enjoyer from that which 
has the power of being enjoyed, which ai‘e as distinct as possible 
and as unconiused aa possible, enjoyment is ready at hand. But 
when each has recovered its own essence, there is Isolation.—How 
is it that [at that time there could be anything] that could be 
called enjoyment ? In this sense it has been said,^ “ He who 
should fail to see that the Self is other than the thinking-substance, 
distinct in nature and in character and in consciousness and in 
other respects, would make the mistake of putting his own 
thinking-substance in the place of that [Self].” 

Having said that undifferentiated-conBciousnesa (avidyfi) is the cause, he says that 
the feeling-of-personality is the effect, which [in its turn] is supreme (variffhA) 
over passion and the other [hindrances]. 6. When the power of seeing and 
the power by which one sees have the apjiearanoe of being a single-self, 
[this is] the feeling-of-personality. The seeing and that by which one sees are 
precisely the two powers of the two, the self and the not-sel£ That undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness (ovidyd) which is characterized as being the perception of 
a self in what is the not-self, and which has the appearance of being a single 
intended-object, but which, in the strict sense, is not a single sel^—this [ootdyd] 
is the feeling-of-personality. Instead of saying ’ of seeing and of that by which 
one sees ’, he usee the words <power of> in order to indicate the relation between 
them, that is, the capacity to be an enjoyer and to be objects to be enjoyed.— 
He elaborates the sQtra by saying 4CThe Self.}^—It might be asked, ‘ Why, since 

* This is the sixth fragment of Panca 9 ikha according to Garbe. Compare Bh. Oita vi. 41. 
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they are perceived as identical, should they not be identical and why should [the 
appearance of] unity hinder the Self?' In reply he says <Qie who has the power 
of the enjoyer . . . that which has the power of being enjoyed.^ He who has 
the power of the enjoyer is the Self; that which has the power of being enjoyed 
is the thinking-substance. These two are as distinct as possible. If it be asked, 
‘Whence comes this distinction?’ the reply is, 4;as unconfused as possibleJt» 
Immutability and other [qualities] are the properties of the Self; mutability and 
other [qualities] are the properties of the thinking-substance. Thus there is no 
confusion. Thus by these words it is asserted that the identity, although 
presented-as-an-idea, is not in-the-strict-sense-real.—The words ^Cfulure to dis¬ 
tinguish^ state the fact that hindrances exist. After having given an affirmative 
[line of reasoning], he states a negative [line of reasoning] in the words 4Cits own 
essence.^ The recovery is the discriminative discernment. That another also 
holds this same opinion he says in the words 4lln this sense it has been said> 
by PafLca^ikha that 4^e thinking-substance.^—4Cln nature/^ means in its own 
seli^ which is, at all times whatsoever, pure [of aqpeots (pt«Ma)] ; <Cin character^ 
means in its detachment; 4Cin consciousness^ means in its intelligenoe 
(caitantfo); whereas the thinking-subject is impure and not detached and inani¬ 
mate {jadd). Undifferentiated-consciousnees {aoidyC) is the mental state with 
regard to these two [to the effect that they are one] self. <tThe mistake^ is a 
subliminal-impression generated by a previous undifferentiated-oonseiousness; 
or else it is the Umas [quality], because undifferentiated-consciousness is tamos. 


7. Fassion is that which dwells* upon pleasure. 

That greed [or] thirst [or] desire, on the part of one acquainted 
with pleasure, ensuing upon a recollection of pleasure, for either 
the pleasure or for the means of attaining it, is passion. 

When one feels the discrimination, such states as passion cease. So the feeling- 
of-personality brought to pass by imdifferentiated-consciousness (ovidya) is the 
root (nidOna) of such states as passion. Accordingly, directly after the feeling-of- 
personality he gives the distinguishing-characteristic of passion and of the rest 
[of the hindrances]. 7. Fassion is that whioh dwells upon pleasure. Since 
memory [of pleasure] is impossible in the case of one unacquainted with pleasure, 
the text says ^Uioquainted with pleasure.}^ Passion for a recollected pleasure 
ensues ^upon a recollection of pleasure.:^ But while a pleasure is in experience 
there is no need of recollection. Since, however, the means for attaining 
pleasure are either remembered or perceived, the passion must ensue upon a 
recollection of pleasure. And even when the means of attaining pleasure are 

‘ See the gloss mtkham anu^ete vifayikaroti {onvkurvanti), p. 28P^ (Calc, ed.), and 

(Haoiprabld). Compate i. 11, p. 88* the last words of the BhB;ya on iv. 28 

(Calc. ed.). See also VlKcaspati’s gloss with B^ariiina's note. 
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peroeiy«d, it is only after remembering that one of this same In nil is the source 
of pleasure that he infers that this one is a source of pleasure in so far as it is of 
the same kind. After this follows the desire. He explains the words <dwells 
upon> by the word 


8. Aveoraion^ is that which dwells npon pain. 

That repulsion [or] wrath [or] anger, on the part of one acquainted 
with pain, ensuing upon a recollection of pain, for either the pain 
or for the means of attaining it, is aversion. 

8. Avenuon is that whioh dwells upon paixx. The words Slaoquainted with 
pain:^ are to be explained as [in the] previous [sQtra]. He explains the words 
<dwells upon> by the word Cthat^ Bepukion in the sense that it repels. The 
same he elaborates by synonyms, [for instance,] Cwrath.:^ 


8. The wUl-to-live (abhinivefa) sweeping on [by the force of] 
its own nature * exists in this form even in the wise. 

In all living beings this craving for one’s self ceaselessly rises, 
‘ May I not cease to live 1 May I live 1 ’ This craving for one’s 
self does not arise except in one in whom the experience of death 
resides. And from [the existence] of this [hope] the experience of 
other births is made clear. And this is that well-known hindrance 
[called] the will-to-live. This [fear of death], inconceivable as a 
result of either perception or inference or verbal-communication, 
sweeping on [by the force of] its own nature, as a vision of extermi¬ 
nation, forces the inference that the pangs of death have already 
been experienced in previous births. And just as it is evident that 
this fear is to be found in the unspeakably stupid, so also even in 
the wise, who have some understanding of the prior limit [of 
human lives], [that is, the round-of-rebirths,] and of their final 


‘ PlroftawrDeiuMn quotes most appoeitely 
Spinoza, Ethica iiL 18, Scholion, Apior 
niM ttliud eat, quam laatitia eoneomi- 
tante idea eaueae extemaa; et odium 
nihU tdiud, quam triatitia eoncomUante 
idea eauaae eeetamae. 


* See Ruyyaka: AlufakSmarraava (E&vya- 
mfi]£ 85), p. 55*, interpietz the word ae 
meaning merely eo ipao or by its own 
nature. Compare Ban^nanda Tati in 
MaoiprabhS (Benares Sanskrit Series), 
1908, p. 80^ vdaat%drdaangtt^ avaraaaft. 
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limit [that is, Isolation]. Why is this ? Because this subconscious- 
impression, the result of the fear of death, is alike in both fortunate 
and unfortunate. 

9. The will-to*liye sweeping on [by the force of] its own natnre exiate in this 
form eyen in the wise. He diseuasee the meaning of the term 4^rill-to-liye;9 in the 
words <:all liying beinga^ 4Thia cnying for one’s self^ is the longing for one’s 
self expressed in the words 43Isy I not cease to liye,:^ that is, ‘ May I not become 
non-existent,’ [and also expressed] in the words ^CMay I liye [that is] 

‘ May I be aliye (jltydsom).’ The longing for one’s self is not possible unless the 
living creature haye had residing in himself an experience of death. It is he only 
that has this craving for himself^ [that is] the will-to-live, the fear of death. In 
the course of the discussion {praaamgaia^ he refers by the words, CAnd firom [the 
existence] of this:^ to a heterodox-person (oOstijto) who denies that there is 
another birth. From the fact that the present body is being held together, it 
foUows that there is an experience of a preyious birth. In other words, a birth 
is a conjunction' [of the soul] with a body and senseorgans and feelings which 
are different from those of any previous [eoigunction] and are characterised by 
the [definite location] in the collection. This [birth] is experienced [or] attained. 
And it is this [experience or attainment] that is made clear. How is this ? In 
reply he says 4LAnd this is that well-known will-to-liye.^ Breaking off the 
sentence in the middle he tells of its hindering character in the word Chin- 
dranoe.:^ This [will-to-Uye] is called a hindrance because it hinders, [that is] 
pains, liying-creatures with unkindly actions and the like. He finishes what he 
had begun to say by the words ^sweeping on by its own nature.^ It has 
a disposition to sweep on by yirtue of its own nature in the form of subconscious- 
impressions. But this disposition is not accidental. Eyen in the case of a worm 
just bom [that is] full of pain and low in intelligence [this disposition] is not 
accidental. He tells the reason for this in the words <Cas a result of perception.}^ 
This, fear of death, being inconceivable, that is, not acquired in thin present 
{jpratyudUa) birth as a result of perception or inference or yerbal-communication, 
it must be inferred that the pangs of death have been experienced in a previous 
birth. This is the point at issue. For eyen a child just bom trembles at the 
sight of a murderous thing. And frnm this peculiar quiyering [the child] infers 
the nearness to himself of the experience of death and is found to be 

afraid of it. Thus we see that fear results from pain or from whateyer leads to 
pain. Moreoyer in this birth he has not experienced or inferred or heard of death. 
So we gather that he has known only in a preyious [birth] the pains [of death] or 
that which leads to the pain. And from this a memory of himself as he was in that 
condition persists. This moreover does not occur unless there be subliminal- 
impressions. Furthermore this subliminal-impression [cannot occur] without 
experience and the experience does not belong to this life. Therefore the only 

‘ See ^Aihkara on Brahma-sHtia ii. 2. 28 with Anaadagiri'g gloss. 
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remaining altematiye is [a subliminal-impression] from a pre-existent birth. 
Thus there was a connexion with a previous birth.—The word <so (iaihA)> 
requires a correlative <^ust as.^ Thus by suppl 3 ring the word ^‘ust as^ 
from the sense of the sentence, he shows, in the words ^ust as . . . this,}^ how 
the meaning of the sentence would be.—<2n the unspeakably stupid^b 
means in the most sluggish mteUigences.—He shows [what the kind of] learning 
is by saying 43Bome understanding of the prior and of the final limits [of human 
lives].^ The limit is the end. Now the.prior limit of man is the ronnd-of- 
rebirths; the latter is Isolation. He by whom this has been understood from 
things heard or from inferences is called [one who has understanding of the 
prior and of the final limits].—^This well-known fear exists [and] has become 
established in the case of the worm and of the wise man. It toight be objected 
that in the case of the unwise fear-of-death is conceivable, but not in the case of 
the wise man, since [in him] it has been eradicated by knowledge. Or else if the 
fear-of-death has not been eradicated, it would be eternally present. With this 
in view he asks 4:Why is this?I^ The answer is ^Because ... it is alike.:b 
He does not refer to the wise rnsn who has conscious [concentration], but to him 
who discriminates upon the basis of things heard and of inference. This is 
the point 


10. These [hindrances] [when they have become] subtile are 
to be escaped by the inverse-propagation.^ 

These five hindrances when they have become like burned seeds, 
after the mind which has predominated over the deeds of theyogin 
is resolved [into primary matter], come with it to rest. 

Thus the hindrances have been characterued, and of those which should be 
escaped, four states, the dormant and the attenuated and the intercepted and the 
sustained, have been shown. But' why is not the fifth state, which is subtile, 
mentioned by the author of the satras, inasmuch as it is in the state of burned 
seed ? ’ To this he replies, 10. These [hindranoes] [when they have become] 
subtile are to be escaped by the inverse-propagation. It is that of course 
which is within the scope of the exertions of man which has been described ; 
but the subtile is not within the scope of a man’s exertions that he might escape 
{hOna) [it]. It may, however, be escaped <by the inverBe-propagation> [that is] 
by a reduction of the mind-stuff, which is an effect and which is characterized by 
the feeling-of-personality, to the state of its own cause, [the thinking-substance]. 
He explains [the sQtra] by the word 4^ese.:^ Easy. 


> Compare ii. 2, p. 107* (Calc, ed.), and the passages giren above, at p. 105. 
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But of permanent hindrances consigned to the condition of seeds— 
11. The fluctuations of these should be escaped by means of 
contemplation. 

Those fluctuations of the hindrances which are coarse, after having 
been attenuated by the yoga of action, should be escaped by the 
Elevated (prasamkhydna) contemplation until subtilized [and] 
made like burned seeds. And just as a spot of coarse matter upon 
pieces of cloth is first shaken off and afterwards the spot of fine 
matter is removed with an effort and by [some appropriate] means, 
so coarse fluctuations are those whose opposition to hindrances is 
very slight, but the subtile fluctuations are those whose opposition ' 
is very great. 

' Now when the hindrances have been attenuated by the yoga of action, by 
directing his exertions towards what, does a man accomplish the rejection 
[of these hindrances] ? * In reply to this he says 4£ut of permanent hindrances 
consigned to the condition of seeds. By these words he distinguishes them 
from those that have been sterilized {vandhjfa). He recites the sntra. 11. The 
flnotnations of these should be esosped by means of ooutemplation. He 
discusses [the sQtraJ in the words ^of the hmdrancea.:^ Now when attenuated 
by the yoga of action these also may be eradicated—themselves and their 
effects—by reducing them to the condition of [their own] causes. [This is 
the] inverse propagation. Thus the coarse fluctuations have been explained. 
When a man’s exertion is [still] within the scope of the Elevation, [the author] 
states what the limit is in tiie words [beginning] CuntiL}^ He elaborates 
the expression ^Csubtilized}^ by sapng <Cbumed.}> On this same point he 
gives a simile in the words 4CAnd just as . .. upon pieces of cloth./^ With 
an effort, such as by washing it [and] by some means, such as an alkaline (kMra) 
mixture. The likeness between the simile and the thing to which it is com* 
pared lies merely in the fact that there is a coarseness and a subtilty, but not 
in the [fact that they are both] removable by an effort. For this [removal] 
is impossible in the case of hindrances which are to be escaped by the process 
of inverse propagation.—^Those whose opposition is very slight, which have 
been described, are such as have [slight] causes of destruction. Those whose 
opposition is very great are such as have [great] causes of destruction. And 
next below * the inverse propagation as a means of attaining the destruction 


> Some MSS. read pmtipakfeti. If correct, 
a case of double sandhi. Corrected in 
the Benares revision of the Calcutta 
edition. 

* Coarse stains are removed by shaking; 
minute stains by wash^g; more 


minute by alkali. Hindrances which 
are sustained are attenuated by yoga 
of action; the attenuated are reduced 
to burned seed by Elevation; the 
burned seed is destroyed by inverse 
propagation. 
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of the hindranoes would be the Elevation (prasamlAyOnoi^ In view of this 
inferiority the Elevation has been called very slight. 


12. The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances 
and may be felt in a birth seen or in a birth unseen. 

In this case we have a latent-deposit of the karma of merit and of 
demerit propagated ^ from lust [or] from greed [or] from infatuation 
[or] from anger. And this may be felt either in a birth seen or 
may be felt in a birth not seen. Of these, that [latent-deposit of 
karma] which, in so far as there is keen intensity, proceeds from 
sacrificial formulae [and] from self-castigation [and] from con¬ 
centration, and which is perfected by worship of the l 9 vara [or] 
of a deity [or] of a sage or magnanimous * beings, has instantly 
its fruition as a latent-deposit of meritorious karma. Thus [for 
instance] when, in so far as the hindrance is keen, contempt is 
shown again and again to those who have sought protection in 
terror and in sickness and in wretchedness, or again to those 
magnanimous beings who castigate themselves, this [contempt] 
also has fruition* as a latent-impre^ion of evil karma. Just as 
the youth Nandi 9 vara passed out of the human form and was 
transformed into a divinity, so also Nahui^, Prince of the Grods, 
passed out from his proper mutation and was transformed into the 
condition of a brute.* Among these [latent-deposits] there is, in 
the case of those who dwell in the underworlds, no latent-deposit 
of karma which might be felt in a birth seen [in this life]; and in 
the case of those hindrances which have dwindled, there is no latent- 
deposit of karma which might be felt in a birth unseen [that is, in 
another life]. 

‘This may be true. Hindranoes [are hindrances] because they hinder [and 
because] they are the causes of birth and of length-of-life and of kind-of- 
ezperience; and the latent impressions of karma are of this kind {f(UhA). But 
undifferentiated-oonsciousneea (oowtyd) and the other [hindrances do not hinder 

* A better reading is prabhaea. and SiddhSnta Ktnm. (Nir. SSg. ed.), 

* If mah&n%MiSva were a title of respect, it 1904, p. 155*. 

would precede the other members of * See Linga Piu. riii. 48. 7-58. 

the compound according to I^. ii 2.80 * See MBh. t. 17. 

16 [■•o.i. ii] 
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and are not such causes]. How then can undifferentiated-oonsciousness and 
the rest be called hindrances?’ In reply to this he says 12. The latent- 
deposit of karma has its root in the hindranoes and may be felt in 
a birth seen or in a birth unseen. That- for whose production and causal 
activily a hindrance is the root,—that [is the latent-deposit of karma]. What 
he means to say is this. The latent-deposit of karma which is the cause of 
birth and of leng^-of-life and of kind-of-experience has its root in imdifFeren- 
tiated-oonsciousness. So undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest are also 
the causes of them. — He explains the sUtia with the words 4Jn this case.!^ 
That in which all Selves in the round-of-rebirths are latent (dfcroto) is* a 
latent-deposit (dfc^a). The latentdeposits of karma are merit and demerit. 
Merit which is the cause of heaven and similar states occurs when, as a result 
of some desire, there is an inclination for a work which is desirable. Similarly 
there is demerit in such cases as when from avarice another is robbed of his 
money. Likewise there is nothing but demerit in such oases as when from 
infatuation the idea of merit directs itself to killing or something of the kind 
which is demerit. But there is no merit which comes from infatuation. 
Merit does, however, come from anger, sis for instance, the case of Dhruva’ 
from anger at the slight [put upon him] by his father [Utt&napada]. For as 
a result of the meritorious latent-deposits of karma which were performed 
in the desiie to surpass his father, he obtained a position above the dwellers 
in regions of the sky. Demerit, however, due to anger and resulting in the 
murder of Brahmans is well enough known to every one. He describes the 
double character of this [latent-deposit] by saying <CAnd this may be felt in 
a birth seen.:^ He describes this that may be felt in a birth seen by saying 
<in so far as there is keen intensity.)^ In their respective order he gives 
examples in the words <CJust as Nandifvara.}^ The dwellers in (he under¬ 
worlds are those who make latent-deposits of karma as a result of which certain 
underworlds, such as the Cooking Pot,* are reached. These have no latent- 
deposits to be felt in a birth seen [in this life] For no human body nor any 
kind of mutation of it can endure such torment (vedand) as is to be endured 
by them and uninterruptedly for thousands of years. The rest is easy. 


So long as the root exists, there will be fruition from it 
[that is] birth [and] length-of-life [and] kind-of-experience. 
While the hindrances exist, the latent-deposit of karma starts the 
fruition, but not so the cut root of the hindrances. Just as the 

* This sentence is omitted in the Bikiner * Mann xii. 76; Bhag. Par. t. 25. 18; com- 

MS. It might well be a gloss. pare JStaka, Vol. iii, p. 48, no. 814. 

* yP. i. 11.24 with the content. 
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grains of rice, when encased within the chaff, as seeds in an un* 
burned condition, are fit for propagation, hut neither the winnowed 
chaff nor seed in the burned condition is so [fit], similarly the 
latent-deposits of karma, when encased within hindrances, are pro¬ 
pagative of fimition, but neither the winnowed hindrances nor seed 
in the condition of having been burned by the Elevation (pro- 
mmhhyanoi) [is propagative]. And this fruition is of three kinds, 
birth and length-of-life and kind-of-^perience. In regard to these 
[three,] this is under discussion, whether 1. one karma is the cause 
of one birth, or whether 2. one karma ^ves the impulse to more 
than one birth. There is a second discussion as to whether 

3. more than one karma projects more than one birth, or whether 

4. more than one karma projects one birth. Now it is not true 
1. that one karma is the cause of one birth. Why so ? Because 
if the karma remaining over, accumulated from time-without- 
beginning and innumerable, and [the karma] of the present, should 
not have in their results an order limited [in its time], discourage¬ 
ment would be inflicted upon everybody. And this is prohibited. 
Neither 2. is one karma the cause of more than one birth. Why 
is this ? Because if, while there were more than one karma, only 
one karma at a time were to be the cause of more than one birth, 
a lack of time for friiition would be inflicted upon the remaining 
karmas. And that too would be prohibited. Neither 3. is more 
than one karma the cause of more than one birth. Why is this ? 
Since it is impossible that more than this one birth should occur 
simultaneously, it must be supposed that they occur successively. 
This, likewise, would involve the same difficulty as in the last [case]. 
The result is then 4. the diverse accumulation of latent-deposits of 
karma, whether of merit or of demerit, made between birth and the 
end of life, remains in a relation of subordinate [parts] and a dominant 
[part]. This is made manifest at the ending of life after growing 
compact by one single impulse {ekapraghaUakena). After accom¬ 
plishing death, it assumes a rigid form and causes a single birth 
only. And this birth receives its length fix>m that same karma. And 
again in that same length-of-life from that same karma it attains to 
its kind-of-experience. This latent-deposit of karma since it is the 
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source of the birth and the length-of-life and the kind-of-experience, 
is said to have a three-fold firuition. ■ Consequently [this] latent- 
deposit of karma is said to have [its limit in] one existence. On the 
other hand [a latent-deposit of karma] which is to be felt in [this] 
seen birth is said, since it is the cause of the kind-of-enjoyment only, 
to originate a single [kind of] fruition [and not a single existence]. 
Or, when it is the source of the length-of-the-life and the kind-of- 
enjoyment, it is said to originate two fruitions, as for instance in the 
case of Nan^ 9 vara or of Nahu^a. But this mind-stuff like a fish-net 
made in different shapes on all sides and having, from time without 
beginning, a form-fixed {scmmurchita) by subconscious impressions, 
which are like knots, caused by the experience of the firuition of the 
karma from the hindrances, is spread abroad. Therefore these sub¬ 
conscious-impressions are said to be preceded by more than one 
existence. It is this particular latent-deposit of karma, however, 
which is said to have [its limit] in one existence. Those sub¬ 
liminal-impressions which produce memory^ are said to be sub¬ 
conscious-impressions (vdsand) and these are said to subsist firom 
tbne-without-beginning. But that latent-deposit of karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence has both a fruition limited [in 
time] and a fruition which is without limit [of time]. Of these 
two [orders], the limitation [in time] {niyama), [in so far as it has 
its limit in one existence], belongs only to the fhiition which is to 
be felt in a birth of [this] seen [life] and which is limited [in time]; 
whereas the fruition which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and 
which is without limit [of time] does not [have the limit in time 
which has its limit in a single existence]. Why so? Because 
that fruition which is not to be felt in [this] seen |^e] and which 
is without limit [of time] has three kinds of outcome * (ffoti): 
Either 1. it is annihilated (ndpa) when this [latter] fruition is 
finished and become unfruitful; or 2. it is cast away {dvdpa-ga/mana) 
into the dominant karma ; or 3. it may continue for a long time, 
subjected to the dominant karma which has a fruition limited [in 
time]. Of these [three], 1. the annihilation of [the karma] which is 
finished and become unfruitful is like the annihilation in this present 
' See iii. 18, p. 230* (Calc. ed.). ' Consult ^^bda^Kalpa-Druma, p. 846*. 
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world of the dark karma when once the bright karma has dawned. 
With regard to which this has been said, “ Verily indeed karmas 
should be known to be by twos and twos. A single mass made of 
merit destroys [the dark and the dark-bright] evil ^ [mass]. Wish 
thou then to do well-done deeds. Bight here to thee the wise make 
karma known.”—2. Casting away into the dominant karma: with 
reference to which it has been said *, “ Should there be a very 
slight admixture of guilt in the sacrifice, it is either to be removed 
or to be overlooked. [Therefore this admixture is] not enough to 
remove the good-fortune [won by merit]. Why [not] ? Because 
in my case there is much other good-fortune. Where then this 
[admixture of guilt] is cast away [into the dominant karma], even 
in heaven it will make only a slight reduction [of merit].”— 
3. When he said, * it may continue for a long time subjected to 
the dominant karma which has a fruition limited [in time],’ how 
was this ? [The answer is], because, in the case of the karma the 
finiition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which is 
limited [in time], death is said to be the appropriate cause of the 
manifestation. Not so, however, in the case [of the karma] the 
fruition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [Ufe] and which is 
without limit [of time]. On the contrary, [in this latter case], 
karma the fimition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and 
which is not limited [in time], either is annihilated or is cast away 
or is quiescent (updsita) in subjection [to the dominant karma] for 
a long time until the appropriate manifesting-conditions of the 
cause of the karma bring it close to its fimition. But since of this 
very fruition [of karma] the place or the time or the cause is none 
of them determinable, therefore it is that the ways of karma are 
[known as] mysterious and not easUy discernible. Moreover, since 
the general rule is not broken down, even if there be exceptions. 


' The genitive is object of apahanti ac¬ 
cording to the VSittiha, which refers 
to PSi^ini ii. 8. 56. yScaspatimi 9 ia 
makes hffnarhffnofvJdt an accusative 
object of apahanti. In this case pSpor 
kosya would mean belonging to a sinful 
man (see p. 129** below). 


* See the careibl discussion of this fragment 
of Pimcayikha in Garbe’s translation of 
the S&ibkhTa Tattva EBumudi, 1892, 
p. 588, note 2. Compare also ^B^^ya- 
sQtra zc (1861) and Cowell's translation 
(1878), p. 96. 
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therefore the latent-deposit of karma having [its limit in] a single 
existence [must] be acknowledged. 

[The objector says,] ‘Let this be granted. Since the latent-deposit of karma 
is based upon undifFerentiated-conseiousness {avidyd), there may result, after the 
production of knowledge (vidya), a destruction of undifferentiated-consoiousness, 
and so there might not be any subsequent latent-deposit of karma. Still the 
latentdeposits of kanoa, done previously and accumulated by the succession from 
time without beginning of innumerable births, being unsettled in their period 
of development, it would be impossible by realizing the effects to cause [these 
latent-deposits] to dwindle in so far as they might be experienced. Because of 
this it would be impossible to cut off the round-of-rebirths.' To this he 
replies with the sotra 18. So long as the root exists, there will he ftuition 
firom it [that is] birth [and] length-of-life [and] Idnd-of-experienoe. 
What he means to say is this. The result of the latent-deposit of karma is 
pleasure and pain, and, in so far as both birth and length-of-life have the 
same purpose [as the latent-deposit] and are the necessary consequence of it, 
[these two] are also propagated [by the latent-deposit]. Moreover pleasure 
and pain are attached to passion and aversion. And the latter are the necessary 
conditions [for pleasure and pain], since pleasure and pain a];e not possible 
in the absence of these [that is, passion and aversion]. Furthermore it is 
impossible to say that that wherein a man is pleased or disgusted is not to 
him, as the case may be, either a pleasure or a pain. So this soil of the self 
sprinkled with the water of the hindrances becomes a field propagating the 
fruits of karma. Thus it is true that the hindrances cooperate with the latent- 
deposit of karma for producing also the after-effects of the finiits. So when the 
hindrances are quite cut off, [the latent-deposits] are deprived of this [aid] 
also. Therefore, although the latent-deposits are endless and their period 
of ripening is unsettled, still, when in their condition as seeds, they are burned 
by Elevation {praaamikhyana), they cannot be in a position to bear fruit. 
The sense expressed is made clear by the C!omment in the words, ^While .. . 
exist.^ With regard to this same point he gives a simile ^CJust as.. . the 
chaff> Although they have their chaff, their condition as seed is burned 
by heat (sveda) and in other ways. He applies the simile to the point-to-be- 
illustrated by saying, ^CsimilarlyJ^ If it be objected that the hindrances 
cannot be removed, because no [really] existing things are removed, he replies 
in the words, ^or seed in the condition of having been burned by the 
Elevation.^ He shows the threefold character of the fruition in the words, 
<CAnd 'this.:^ Fruition is that which is brought to fruition or brought to 
perfection by karmas. The first point-under-discussion [1. and 2.] deems the 
unity of karma to be fixed and considers whether births are one or more than one. 
The second [8. and 4.], however, deems the manifoldness to be fixed and considers 
whether births are one or more than one. Thus there are four alternatives 
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{vOca^), Of these he refutes the first with the words 4CNow it is not true 
1. that one karma is the cause of one birth.^ He asks, ^Why so?^ He gives 
the answer by saying, time-without-beginning.:^ If the karma accumu¬ 

lated by each birth, one after another, in time without beginning, and therefore 
innumerable, which remains over after the karma which has been made to 
dwindle in each life^ one after another, has been deducted, the world would 
feel discouragement. And this is prohibited. What he means to say is this. 
Since the dwindling of karma is broken-by-intervals (otrola), and since [karma] 
is produced in abundance, the latent-deposits pressing one against the other 
and springing up incessantly, in breathless haste, towards their own fruition,— 
[for this reason] even a very clever man could not determine the order of 
the results. Thus discouragement as regards the following up of meritorious 
[acts] would be infiicted [upon everybody].—^He rejects the second alternative 
in the words 4CKeither 2. is one kwma the cause of more than one birth.:^ 
He asks, ^iWhy is this?> He gives the answer by saying, ^of more than 
one birth.}^ If a single karma only belonging to (ohita) more than one birth 
is the cause of a fruition which characterizes more than one birth, then a lack 
of time would be ihflicted upon the remaining karmas. And that too would 
be prohibited. Thus in so far as karma would be fruitless, there would be the 
likelihood that it would not be followed up. And if there would be discourage¬ 
ment on the groimd that there is no order of fruition limited [in time] (n^oto), 
in case one karma is to be uprooted in one life, how much more there would 
be in case one karma must be uprooted during more than one life. For then, 
since there is no chance, [one would infer] that there would be no time [in the 
future] for the fruition of the present karma [and thus again discouragement 
would follow].—He refutes the third alternative with the words, ^iNeither 
8. is more than one karma the cause of more than one birth.^ He gives the 
reason for this in the word, 41his.:& Since for those who are not yogins it is 
impossible that more than this one birth should occur simultaneously, it must 
be supposed to occur successively. For if a thousand karmas could simultaneously 
generate a thousand births, there would be—since a thousand karmas would 
have dwindled away—time for the fruition of the remainder and an order of 
results limited [in time]. But there is no such simultaneity of births.—Having 
thus rejected the three propositions, he accepts as the result of the process of 
elimination 4. the proposition which remains, to the effect that more than one 
karma is the cause of one birth, as he says in the words, 4lThe result is. . . 
birth.:^ The compound <^tween-birth-and-the-end-of-life:^ means in the 
interval [that is] between the two, both birth and the end-of-life.—[This 
accumulation is] diverse because it gives fortli results diversified by pleasures and 
pains. That is dominant which will give its result with absolute intensity and 
immediately. Whereas that is subordinate which [gives its result] after a delay. 
The 4:ending-of-life}& is death. 4:Made manifest}^ by it means being brought 
into the presence of that which tends to produce its effects.—^By one single impulse 
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means simnltaneously. Growing oompaet or tolled* together into one lump 
in relation to the efiFect to be produced [that is] the next birth, it produces one 
birth only and not more than one birth. And this birth is the human or some 
other state. <lAnd this birth receives its length-of-life from that same karma> 
[would mean that] its life is limited by various periods of time. <CAnd again 
in that same length>of-life from that same karma it attains to its kind*of- 
experienc^ [would mean that] a direct experience of pleasure and of pain is 
attained. Thus this latent-deposit of karma since it is the source of the birth 
and of the length-of-life and of the kind-of-experienoe is said to have a threefold 
fruition. He sums up the main statement in the words, ^^Consequently [this] 
latent-deposit of karma is said to have [its limit in] one existenceJb—Having 
one existence is one existence. [This] compound is in accordance [with 
P&pini*s sQtra iL 1. 49] beginning with the words, “ A temporal antecedent, 
eka, & 0 .” The termination [-ika] is in the sense of possession {matvarthUfa).* 
Thus the meaning [of the compound] is ‘ one who has one existence Else¬ 
where the reading is (Otkabhamka). In this case the dhak termination [-ika] in the 
sense of ‘ oTiwting in ’ is added to the word ' one-existence ’. Then the meaning 
would be that its existing is limited to one birth. Thus having announced 
his main statement, namely, that [this] karma which [has its limit] in one 
existence has a three-fold finiition, he now distinguishes the three different 
kinds of fruition which belong to the karma that is to be felt in [this] seen 
birth and that is a part of this-present-world (diktka). By the word 4:seen> 
he refers, of course, to Nandl^vara whose length-of-life in a human birth was 
cut off at eight years. [Here] was a particular kind of merit produced by 
a vehement method of keen intensity. This merit had two frmtions in that 
it was the source of the length-of-life and of the kind-of-experienoe. But in 
the case of Nahu^ since the’ length of his life had been determined by 
a karma which led him to the attainment of India’s position, there was a 
particular kind of demerit, leading only to a kind-of-enjoyment, by reason 
of the contrary [karma] coming from his striking* Agastya with his heeL An 
objector asks, 'Have the subconscious-impressions from the hindrances, like 
a latent-deposit of karma, their [limit] in one existence? And [if] the sub¬ 
conscious-impressions of the experiences of the fruition of the karma are 
favourable to [the pointing out of] the kind-of-experience^ then a human being 
reduced to the body of a beast would not experience (bkuf(jito) what is proper 
to his species.’ In reply to this he says Cthe karma from the hindrancea)^ 
Having a fixed form (saihmQrchUa) means rolled together into one lump. He 
describes the subconscious-impression as such in order to distinguish it fi*om 


* Vyn&iia Bhikfu gloseea the word «aiR- 

murehita by prav^ddhavega (p. 106') 
and by upacitam or puftam (p. 107* 
Benares ed.). 

* I^l^ini V. 2.115. 


* This story is given in its setting by 
Jacobi in his article on Agastya 
(Hastings; Cycl. of Bel. and Ethics, I, 
p. 181*, line 10). 
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right-action (dharma) and from wrong-action by Ba 3 ring ^ubliminal-impres- 
aions whieh.^—In order to state certain exceptions to the general proposition 
[that the latent-deposit of karma] has [its limit in] a single existence he 
prepares the ground by saying <JBut that... which.:b By the word 4£ut> 
he shows that there is a distinction from the subconsoious-impressionsi 
The limitation [in time] of having [a limit in] a single existence is that which 
belongs only to the fruition which is to be felt in a birth of [this] seen [life] 
and which has a limit [in time]; whereas the fruition which is not to be 
felt in [this] seen [life] does not [have the limit in time which has its limit 
in a single existence],—Of what kind then is fruition which is not limited 
in time ? He asks the reason in the words <^Why so?}> He tells the reason 
in the words 4£ecause that.^ First he gives one outcome (pot*) in the words 
4:is finished pb the second, in the words 4Cdominant pb the third, in the words 
4Qias a limit [in time.]}b Of these three he analyses 1. the first by saying 4:Ot 
these [three] ... is finiahed.:b Other than the karmas of the mendicant {iaih- 
which are neither bright nor dark, there are only three karmas, the 
dark and the bright-dark and the bright. Now in this world a latent-deposit 
of bright karma, to be obtained by self-castigation and by recitatbn and by 
other means, when once uprisen [in the mind,] is the annihilator of dark 
[karma] which has not yet given its fruit. And because there is no distinction 
[between the dark and the dark-bright] we must suppose [that it is the 
annihilator] of the many-coloured [that is, the dark-bright karma] by reason 
of the conjunction [of this last] with the dark part. With reference to the 
same the Exalted [Vyasa] cites the Sacred Word when he says, CWith regard 
to which tlus.;b Verily indeed karmas [should be known to be] <[by twos and 
twoa,}b that is, the dark and the dark-bright. [These the mass made of merit] 
destroys. Such is the construction [of the sentence]. By repeating the word 
4:twoB}b he indicates that there is a very great number. In reply to the 
question, ‘Belonging to whom’ he says, ^belonging to a sinful.^ In other 
words, belonging to a sinfiil man. What is it that destroys? To this he 
replies, <SA. single mass made of meiit.)b Because a coUection includes the 
units-of-the-collection (samakm). Thus the bright latent-deposit of karma is 
described as the third. What he means to say is this. This bright latent* 
deposit of kanna, which is to be obtained by methods which are free from 
injury to others, is of such a kind, we may say, that although it is single, it 
destroys dark and dark-bright latent-dep<»its of karma, which are absolutely 
opposed, even when they are in great numbers.—The word ^then 
means therefore.—The word ^Wish thou^ is middle because Vedic. The rest 

is easy. And so we see (atra) that the power in the uprising of the bright 
karma is so indescribably great that it alone makes the others cease to be. 
But one could not say that they cease because of the pain resulting from recita¬ 
tions and other [right actions]. For a wrong-action (adkorma) does not have, as 
its opposite, pain in general, but only that particular kind of pain which is 

17 [B.O.i. 17 ] 
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the effect of itself [that is, the wrong^action]. Now the pain resulting from 
recitations and other [right actions] is not their effect [And if this pain resulting 
from recitations and other right actions] is supposed to be the effect of this 
[wrong-action], then it is needless to make [q>eeial] preseriptions of recitations 
and other right actions, because then these [recitations and right actions] could 
be produced {u^patti) merely by the hdp of those [wrong«etions]. And if [this 
wrong-action] should not produce (cmuipaUi) [the pain which results from 
recitations and other right actions], tiien the Cooking Pot [Hell] and other 
[pains] are [specially] prescribed,—[because the wrong-action must result in 
something—and] because, if [Hells and other pains] be not [specially] pre¬ 
scribed, these [Hells] would never be produced at all.* 

Thus all is four-square.—He analyses 2. the second outcome in the word 
^dominantlb In the dominant karma, as for instance in the Jyotistoma and 
HimiUr [sacrifices], that which is accessory (aiiga) [karma] to this, namely the 
killing of the animal, is east away [into the dominant karma]. Por there are 
two effects of killing and of the other [acts]: 1. ainee it is prescribed [by the 
tradition] in so far as it is accessory to the dominant [karma], it assists; 
2. since killing is forbidden by the rule “Let no living being be killed”, it 
is needless. We see then that [killing], because it is performed as accessory 
to the dominant [karma] and not as being the dominant, ought not immediately 
[drop] and independently of the dominant [karma] to generate its own fruition, 
a useless result, but that it remains rendering assistanoe to the dominant [karma], 
the firuition of which has already commenced. And while rendering assbtanee 
to the dominant karma it remains, with reference to its own effect, as seed 
only, and is cast away into the dominant karma. 4With reference to which 
it has been saidlb by Paficayikha. The slight admixture of the invisible- 
influence (apOn»), which is the dominant [karma] resulting from the Jyoti^ma 
and other [sacrifices], with the invisible-influence resulting from the killing of 
the animal and similar [acta] and producing what is not desired (anartha ),—[this 
admixture] may be removed. For, by doing a certain amount of penance 
it may be removed. Or should a man heedlessly not have gone through the 
penance, [the slight admixture of guilt] comes to fruition at the time of the 
fruition of the dominant karma. In spite of all this, whatever undesired result 
be generated by this [accessory invisible-influence] may be overlooked. For 
the fortunate (kufola), plunging deep into the great pool of the nectar of pleasure 
brought near by the gathering together of merit, overlook a slight spark of 


* Since however Hells are produced without 
any special prescription {vidhina), it 
follows as a general rule that the con¬ 
sequences of wrong-actionB require no 
special prescription. But in the case 
of recitations and other right-actions 
there isthespecialprescription. There¬ 


fore right-actions and the pain result¬ 
ing from right-actions cannot be the 
consequences of wrong-actions. Not 
being such a consequence, the pain 
from right-action cannot annihilate 
wrong-action. 
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the fire of pain brought about by a very little evil. Hence [the slight ad¬ 
mixture] is not enough or adequate to remove or to cause to dwindle good- 
fortune or great merit. He asks 4CWhy [not]?!!^ The answer is 4:the 
good-fortune.^ For in the case of me, the meritorious, much oilier good-fortune 
exists, the fruition of dominant karma, beginning with the initiatory rites 
and ending with the donations. Where then this admixture is very slight, 
it will make even in heaven, the result of it, a slight commingling of pain, 
that is, a slight reduction from the heaven which, [although] its beginning is 
gained by mixed merit, is [in itself] quite untouched by pain.—He analyses 
8. the third outcome in the words, 4limited [in time]J> The predominance 
here is conceived as being extremely powerful but not as having accessories. 
And it is powerful in so fitr as its fruition is without limit [of time], because 
there is no opportunity [for its fruition] at any one time. But in the ease 
of [the dominant karma] the fruition of which is without limit [of time] there 
is a weakness, because there is an opportunity [for its fruition] at some other 
tima The continuance for a long time is only in the condition of seed, but 
not as [actively] helping the dominant [karma] because tbia latter is inde> 
pendent. It is objected, * It has been stated that the latent-deposit of karma 
is by the ending-of-life made manifest at one point of time only. Whereas 
now you say that it continues a long time. How then is the latter 
[statement] not in opposition to the previous [statement]?’ With this in 
mind he asks, 4fiiow was this?^ He answers in the words, Cnot... in [this] 
seen [life].^ The singpolar number denotes a class. He determines the 
outcome of that which is different from this by the words, 4:On the contrary 
. . . not... in [this] seen [life].^ The rest is eaqr. 


14. These [flruitions] have joy or extreme anguish as results 
in accordance with the quality of their causes whethw merit 
or demerit. 

^he8e> [that is] birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. 
Those with merit as cause have pleasure as result; those with 
demerit as cause have pain as result. And just as the nature of 
this pain is counteractive, so for the yogin, even at the moment of 
pleasure in an object, there is nothing but counteractive pain. 

It has been stated that karma is rooted in hindrances and that fruitions are 
rooted in karma. Now the question is, * of what are the fruitions the root, since 
you say that these are to be renounced ? ’ In r^ly to this he says, 14. These 
[frnitionB] have Joy or extreme anguish as results in aooordanoe with the 
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quality of their oauses whether merit or demerit. He explains the shtra in 
the words, 4C<These> [that is] hirth and length-of-life and kind-of-experienoe.:^ 
Although birth and length-of-life, since they precede joy and extreme anguish, 
do have the latter as their results,—whereas the kind-of-experienoe follows the 
rise [in consciousness] of joy and extreme anguish and in fact has its essence in 
the [direct] experience {amibhava) of them,—still in so &r as being [directly] 
experienced is the same as a kind-of-experience {hhoga), we may suppose that 
[joy and extreme anguish] are results of the kind-of-experience only so far as they 
are the objects of the kind-of-experienoe. It is objected, ‘ The birth and length- 
of-Ufe and kind-of-experience, which are the results of extreme anguish, are 
things to be rejected (heffa), since they are felt to be counteractive. But why 
should those [fruitions] which have merit as cause be renounced? th^ have 
pleasure as their result since they are felt to be co-active (anukOfla). Nor can 
their co-activity, which may be felt by every one, be gainsaid by even a thousand 
verbal communications and inferences. Moreover neither joy nor extreme 
sngiiiftti can exist without the other. For while joy is being received, extreme 
an giiiali, since it cannot be driven off, may also fell to one's lot, because the two 
have separate causes and because they have separate forms.’ In reply to this he 
says, 4And just as. .. thia.:^ Although ordinary individuals, at the time when 
there is pleasure in objects, are not conscious of them as oounteraetive, still 
yogins are conscious of this [counteraotivenesB]. 


How can this be accounted for ? 

16. As being the pains which are mutations and anxieties 
and subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition* 
of the fluctuations of the aspects is/una),—to the discriminat¬ 
ing all is nothing but pain. 

1 . For every one this experience of pleasure is permeated with 
passion and is dependent upon animate and inanimate instruments. 
In this case we have a latent-deposit of karma arising &om passion. 
Likewise also [a man] hates the instruments of pain and becomes 
infatuated [by the instruments of infatuation]. Thus there is also 
a latent-deposit made by aversion and by infatuation. And in 
this sense it has been said, Enjoyment is impossible unless one 
has killed some living creature.” Therefore there is also the 
latent-deposit of karma, effected by killing, belonging to the body. 
Thus it has been said, “ Undifferentlated-consciousness (avidya) 

* Thia sQtra seems to have influenced UmSsvSti: TattvSithfidhigama-sfitra vii. 6. 
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is pleasure in an object of sense That which is the subsi¬ 
dence of the organs because of their satiation with enjoyments is 
pleasure; after there has been a craving, the failure to subside 
is pain. And by the application of the organs to enjoyments 
one cannot make one’s self free hrom thirst [for enjoyment]. 
Why is this? Since passions increase because-of (anw) applica¬ 
tion to enjoyments, and the skill of the organs also increases. 
Therefore application to the enjoyment of pleasure is not a way 
of approach [to freedom from thirst for objects]. Surely one 
aiming at pleasure and permeated by objects is sunk in the deep 
bog of pain, like the man who, while in fear of the scorpion’s 
poison ‘ is bitten by the poisonous snake. This is the so-called 
painfulness of mutation; it is counteractive; even in a condition of 
pleasiu'e it hinders the yogin himself—2. Now what is the pain-^ 
fulness of anxiousness ? Every one has the experience of anxious¬ 
ness ; it is permeated by aversion and is dependent upon animate 
and inanimate instruments. Here we have a latent-deposit of karma 
arising from aversion. And [a man] yearning for the instruments of 
pleasure, throbs in the body and in [the oi^ans of] speech and in the 
central-organ (manas). Since it then aids or (ca) thwarts others; 
by aiding them or by injuring them, it amasses right-actions and 
wrong>actions. This latent-deposit of karma is the result of greed 
and of infatuation. For this reason it is called the painfulness of 
anxiousness.—3. But what is the painfulness of subliminal- 
impressions? There is a latent-deposit of subliminal-impressions 
of pleasure arising from the experience of pleasure; and there 
is a latent-deposit of subliminal-impressions of pain arising from 
the experience of pain. Thus analogously {evcm), while the 
fruition from the karmas is under experience, there is on the other 
hand an accumulation of a latent-deposit of karma. Thus this 
stream of pain from time-withoui-beginning, spreading wider and 
wider, agitates even the yogin because its essence is counteractive. 
Why is this ? It is because a wise man is like an eyeball Just 


’ Perhaps an allonon to the phrase tukka- 
khyatir amdya (ii. 5, Calc. ed. 114*). 

* Colonel Jacob (Second Handful of Popular 


Maxims, 2nd ed., 1909, p. 76) points out 
that Yacaapati uses this nySya again 
in the Tfitpaiyatika (1898), |k 58**. 
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as a £ne thread of wool fallen upon the eyeball by its touch gives 
pain, hut not so when it &lls upon other parts of the body, so these 
pains [from subliminal-impressions] hinder the yogin only, who is 
like an eyeball, but not any other perceiver. But upon the other, 
[not a yogin],—^who casts off the pain received time after time 
which has been brought upon him by his own karma,—and who 
receives the pain cast off time after time,—and who is as it were 
permeated through and through from all sides with fluctuating 
mind-stuff complicated firom time-without-beginning with its 
subconscious-impressions,—and who under [the influence of] 
undifferentiated-consciousness {avidyS) conforms [himself] to the 

* I-substance ’ and to the ‘ Of me-substance' with regard to 
those very things which are to be rejected,—upon him, bom again 
and again, the triple anguishes from both kinds of causes, both 
inner and outer, sweep down. This being so, the yogin, having 
seen himself and the whole multitude of creatures borne away by 
this stream of pain from time-without-be^nning, seeks refuge in 
the focused-insight {scmycig-darfanci), the cause of the dwindling 
of all pain.—<And by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations 
of the aspects {gund ),—to the disciiminating all is nothing but pain.> 
The aspects {gund) of the thinking-substance in the form of bright¬ 
ness and of activity and of inertia, having become interdependent 
by aid given each to the other, give rise to a presented-idea either 
tranquil or cruel or infatuated, [either one oc the other] of just 
these three aspects. '* And because the changes {vrtta) of the 
aspects (guna) are unstable, the mind-stuff is in rapid mutation.’* 
Thus we have been told.* “ The [outer] forms [when developed to] 
a high degree and the [inner] fluctuations [when developed to] a 
high degree oppose each other; but the generic forms co-operate 
with [these when developed to] a high degree.” Thus since these 
aspects igund) have presented-ideas of pleasure and of pain and of 
inflituation obtained by reliance of one [aspect] upon another, each 
(sarve) [of them] has the form of each of [the others]. But the 
distinction between them is due to their being either in a subordi¬ 
nate iguna) or in a dominant state. Therefore <to the discrimi- 

* By PaScafikba. Compare iii. 9 and IS, pp. 199* and 204*; iv. 15, p. 298* (Calc. ed.). 
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Bating all is nothing but pain.> So the seed out of which this 
huge aggregate of pain grows forth is undifferentiated-consciousness 
(avidya). And the reason for the failure-of-growth {ahhdva) in 
this [avidya] is the focused-insight.—Just as a system of medicine 
has four divisions, [on] Disease [and on] Cause of Disease [and on] 
Health [and on] Bemedy, so this cistern also has four divisions, 
[on] the Round-of-Rebirth [and on] the Cause of the Round-of- 
Rebirth [and on] Release [and on] the Way to Release. Of these 
[four], the Round-of-Rebirth with its mass of pains is that which 
is to be escaped ; the conjunction of the primary-cause and of the 
Self is the cause of this which is to he escaped {heya) ; the final 
destruction of the correlation is the escape (hdna) ; the means 
of escape is focused-insight. In this [focused-insight] he who 
escapes—as he is in himself—can neither be accepted nor rejected 
(heya). For if there be a rejection (hana), that would involve the 
doctrine of the extermination of him [who escapes]. And ^ if there 
be an acceptance [that would involve] the doctrine [that he has] 
a cause. And ^ by denying both [the rejection and the acceptance], 
we have the doctrine [that the Seer as be is in himself is] eternal. 
This is the focused-insight. 

In order to account for this he introduces the sQtra after first asking the question, 
4 JS 0 W can this be accounted for?:^ The sUtra begins with the word 16.. . . 
mutation and ends with the word discriminating ... [The compound in the 
SQtra is analysed,] mutation and anxiety and subliminal-impression—these 
themselves are the pains—it is by these... He describes the painfulneas of 
the pleasure in objects of sense in so far as mutations are painful by saying, 
-CFor every one this.:^ Pleasure is surely impossible unless it be permeated by 
passion. For one cannot possibly say that one finds no happiness in a thing 
and at the same time take pleasure in it Moreover, sinee pleasure leads to 
action and action causes a latentdeposit of merit and demerit, there is also 
a latent-deposit of karma produced by passion, because a thing which does not 
exist cannot be produced. Under these circumstances (tads), a man experiencing 
pleasure and feeling attachment to it, feels aversion towards the instruments of 
pain with an aversion that is in an intercepted state. Furthermore, being unable 
to prevent these [instruments of pain] he becomes in&tuated. Thus there is 
also a latent-deposit of karma made by aversion and by infatuation. And there 
is nothing contradictory in making iniatuation, whose other name is misconcep¬ 
tion, the cause of a latent-deposit of the karma of infatuation also. If it be asked, 

' Omitted in most MSS. 
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How can a man in love feel aTeraion or infatuation, sinoe, when he is in love, 
aversion and infatuation are not evidently existent, he replies, ^nd in this 
sense it has been saidl^ by us when explaining [iL 4] hindrances with intercepted 
states. In this way merit and demerit have been shown as produced by sense- 
activities of speech and mind. Because a mental volition produced by passion, 
so that one wills, ‘ this must be done,’ is also not to be distinguished from the 
verbal form [of the volition] in so far as it is equally desired. As they say, 
’A volition with desire does not go beyond intended-objects which can be 
expressed by words.’ He also shows a latent-deposit of karma belonging to the 
body in the words, Impossible .. . unless one has killed Hence authors 
of the Law Books say [Manu iiL 68, Vispu lix. 19], ” Five kinds-of-slaughter are 
open to the householder.” The objector says, 'This may be true. Tet it is not 
fitting that a yogin should reject pleasure in objects-of-sense which can be felt 
by anybody. For that would be running counter to experience.’ In reply to this 
he says, ^t has been said, “ UndifFerentiated-eonsciousness {avidyG) is pleasure 
in an object-of-sense by [us when] showing [ii 5] that undifferentiated- 
consciousness is characterized by four kinds of misconceived ideas. The ancient 
sages (vrddha) do not pay heed to anything merely at the first impression. 
There is of course, merely at the first impression {ipeUatas), an experience whidi 
any one can feel of pleasure which follows even after eating food mixed with 
sweet poison; but after a lapse of time there is no pleasure. And as such it has 
been shown by The Exalted [Ifvara in the Gita xviiL 88], “ After there has been 
contact of the sense-organs with objects, that pleasure which is at the be ginning 
like nectar and in the course of time like poison is known to be full of rajas.” 
He raises a doubt by saying, 4Cwhich . .. with enjoymenta:^ The objector says, 
‘ We do not accede to the statement that pleasure is the joy in objects. On the 
contrary, when men are not satiated and when their minds are aflUoted witii 
yearnings for one object after another, it is the very thirst itself that is the 
great pain. And this [thirst] does not subside unless eqjoyment follow. 
Furthermore the full subsidence of this [thirst] is not permeated with passion 
and similar [states of mind]. Thus it cannot be said that this subsidence has 
the painfulness of mutation.’ This is the point—4CBeeause of their satiations^ 
means: Because the thirst [for enjoyment] has dwindled, there is a subsi¬ 
dence of the organs, in other words, there is no activity [of the organs] with 
regard to objects-of-sense. He makes this same clear by a negative instance 
in the words ^Carising from a craving.:i> He rebuts an objection with the words 
<CAnd ... by the organs . . . not> The word ^because of (an«))> is used in 
the sense of cause. It is true that the dwindling of thirst [for objects] is the 
fiawleas* pleasure. But application to enjoyment is not the cause of this 
[dwindling of thirst]; but it is the cause of the thirst which is just the opposite 
of this [dwindling of thirst]. Just as they say,* “Lust by the enjoyment of 

* Without the flaw of r/!ga. NSiadiya PurEna xzziii. 88; Linga 

* See Manu iL 94 ; Vi^Qu Furana iv. 10. 9; Pura^a Izvii. 17. 
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lusts never subsides; just as by the buttetw>blation the flames flare up yet 
once again.”—The rest is without obscurity.—2. He asks a question with regard 
to the painfulness of anxiety in the words, <CNow what?:^ The answer is 
Cevery on&:& As everybody knows what it is, he does not make a detailed 
statement of it as such. And the detailed statement is analc^ous to that of the 
painfulness of mutation.—3. He asks about the painfulness of subliminal- 
impressions by saying 4Curhat?^ He gives the answer in the words <lthe 
experience of pleasure.^ For an experience of pleasure gives rise to a subliminal 
impression and this-to a memory of pleasure; and this to a passion; and this to 
movements of the central-organ and of the body and of [the organ of] speech; 
and this [gives rise] to merit and demerit; from these [comes] the experience 
of fruition; from this a subconscious-impression. Thus there is a beginningless 
[chain]. Here the connexion should be understood in this way. There is 
a memory of pleasure and of pain according to the variation in the degree of the 
subliminal-impressions of pleasure and of pain; and from this comes passion 
and aversion; from these two come karma; from the karmas, fruition. Streaming 
on in this way the stream of pain hinders the yogin only, but not the other 
perceiver, [that is] any ordinary person, as he says in the words 4^hus this . . . 
from-time-without-heginning.:^ But the triple anguishes sweep down upon the 
other. This is the construction [of the sentence].—In so far as the two 
anguishes, that from the gods and that from the elements, are [each] external, 
their unity is emphasized.—Sinoe it is a fluctuation in the mind-stuff, undifieren- 
tiated-consciouanees (arndyd) is said to be ^fluctuating mind-stuff.^ Under [the 
influence of] this, <Cwith regard to those very things which are to be rejected:^ 
[that is] wi^ regard to the thinking-substance and the organs and the body and 
so on [as the ‘I’,] and with regard to wife and children [as the ‘of me’], <3ie 
conforms [himself] to the ‘ I-substance ’ and to the ‘ Of-me-substanoe.’;> This 
being the case, there is no other refuge for him than the fooused-insight So 
he says ^his being bo.;^ This being so, he has mentioned the extrinsic 
(dupddhiha) painfulness of the pleasure in objects as a result of mutation and 
of subliminal-impressions and of contact with anxiousness: He [now] indicates 
the intrinsic [painfulness] by saying 4C<And by reason of the opposition of the 
aspects (ffuna).>» He explains [this part of the sQtra] by saying ^brightneBS.:^ 
Brightness and activity and inertia are the forms, in so &r as they are forms 
of the thinking-substance, which enter into mutation. The aspects (yuna) are 
sattva and rajas and tamos [and they] are interdependent upon each other. They 
give rise to either 1. a tranquil (its essence is pleasure), or 2. a cruel (its 
essence is pain), or finally (era) 8. an infatuated (its essence is dejection) 
presented-idea of [these] three aspects, although its form is an experience of 
pleasure. And not even this mutation of this [thinking-substance] having such 
a presented-idea as its form is fixed. Because of this he says C“And because 
the changes of the aspects (yuna) are unstable, the mind-stuff is in rapid muta¬ 
tion. It is objected, ‘ [There is] one presented-idea; how can it at one time 

18 [h.o.mt] 
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make known tranquillity and cruelty and infatuation, whidi are opposed to each 
other?’ In reply to this he says, C‘’The [outer] forms [when deyeloped to] 
a high degree and the [inner] fluctuations [when developed to] a high degree 
oppose each other.The ^onna:^ are the eight states' {hhava) beginning 
with right-action. The 4Cfloctuations^ are pleasure and so on. So in this case 
wrong-action, since it is in such a condition [of high development], is opposed by 
right-action when it is in process of fruition. Similarly with knowledge [and] 
with passionlessness [and] with power [as well as] with pleasure and so on their 
corresponding contraries are in opposition. But the generic* forms, which are 
not actively moving forth, since they do not oppose [those which are developed] 
to a high degree, co-operate with those which are actively moving forth.—The 
objector says, * We know [all] this. Tet how can pleasure in objects have an 
intrinsic painfulness ? * In reply to this he says, CThus since these.^ Because 
the material cause [of both] is not different and because their essence is the 
material cause, there is also no difference in the material effects (tipddeya). 
‘ So then is this identity absolute? If so, the difference [between the two terms] 
in the attributive relations of the thinking^substanoe would not be possible.’ 
In reply to this he says, 4dn a subordimite or in a dominant.:^ In relation to 
the generic element (dtman) there is subordination; in relation to the element 
[which is developed] to a high degree there is dominance. So both extrinsically 
and intrinsically (svabhacatas) <to the discrimixuiting all is nothing but pain.> 
Consequently by men of insight pain should be escaped (heya). And it cannot be 
escaped unless its cause (nidOna) be escaped. Moreover it cannot be escaped 
unless its cause be thoroughly understood. So he shows what its radical cause 
is in the words, 4£lo ... of this.:^ That seed out of which the aggregate of pain 
grows forth [or] arisea He shows the reason for the extermination of this 
growth in the words 4CAnd ... in this.^ Now be shows that this system which 
has entered upon its activity for the sake of showing &vour [L 1] to all is similar 
to another system of the same kind by saying, ^ust as.}^ [A system described 
as being of four divisions] is one of which there are the four divisions, that is, 
four compactly arranged parts.—It is objected, ‘Why is there not a contradiction 
when you said that pain is to be escaped and when you [now] describe the 
round-of-rebirth as something to be escaped ? ’ In reply to this he says ^Of these 
[four], .... with its mass of paina)^ That, by doing which undifferentiated- 
consciousnesB (aviefya) makes the round-of-rebirth, [that constitutes] its special 
form of activity which is the cause of the round-of-rebirths. This he describes 
in the words, ^of the primary cause and of the Self.^ He tells what liberation 
is in the words, Cof the correlation.^ He tells what the means of liberation 
are in the words, <^the means of escape.^ Some* there are who regard the 
extermination of him-who-escapes (botr )—as he is in himself—to be liberation. 

* Bight-action, knowledge, pasBionlessnese, * The unspecialized forms. See iii. 44. 

power, and their oppositee. See * The YogSc&ra school of Buddhists. 

SSihkhya ESr. zL 
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In this sense they say, “ Like the blowing-out (nirvUna) of a lamp is the deliver¬ 
ance of this anguished’ (Mjnn) [mind].** Others* again teach that, as a result 
of the extermination of the hindrances with their subconscious impressions, 
purified mental-states {vijMna) are produced; and that this itself is liberation. 
In reply to these he says, ^n this [focused-ixudght].^ In this case he first 
finds fault with the escape by saying, 4CFor if there be an escape ... for him.:^ 
Since no rational man ever exerts himself to exterminate himself. It is objected, 
' We see some persons, all of whose pleasures are uprooted by intense disease and 
who drag about their bodies, as it were, laden with pain, striving to exterminate 
themselves.* True, he says in reply, there are a few such. But not of this kind 
are men living in [the ordinaiyjiround-of-rebirth. [For] their lot is to enjoy diverse 
and strange and celestial delights. Even those [others], however, are evidently 
desirous of liberation. Accordingly we should not concede that liberation is 
the extermination of him who esci^es—as he is in himself—since that would 
involve what is not one of the aims of man. The objector says, ‘ Very well then, 
let us say that he who escapes—^as he is in himself—is something that may be 
accepted.* In reply to this he says, <CAnd if there be an acceptance . . . the 
doctrine [that he has] a cause.^ For if there be an acceptance [of him], then, 
because he would be impermanent in so far as he is an effect, he might also fall 
even from [his] state of liberation. For liberation is deathlessness. And [we 
could] not [say] that an uninterrupted succession of purified mental-states is 
deathless. Because the uninterrupted series, over Sfad above the members-of-the- 
series (saihtdmn), not being anything [perceptibly] real, does not exist; and 
because the members-in-the-series are not permanent. Therefore we should 
strive to have such a theory as [would teach that the Self as he is in himself is] 
eternal For this bemg so, liberation {apavarga) might be [one of] the aims of 
men. So he says, <And by denying both.:^ Consequently, liberation is nothing 
but [the Seer] abiding in himself [18]. Precisely this is the right point of view. 

This same system is set forth in its four divisions. 

16. That which is to be escaped is pain yet to come. 

Pain past, that is, transferred beyond experience, cannot properly 
be called {pakse vartat^ a thing to be escaped. And present pain in 
its own moment [of existence] has attained experience ; so it cannot 
at the next moment be so changed that it can be escaped. Conse¬ 
quently only that pain which is yet to come is that which hinders 
the yogin only, who is like an eye-ball,® but [this does] not [hinder] 
any other perceiver. Only this pain becomes so changed that it 
may be escaped. 

’ The BikSner MS. reads etiata iti. TSpin * The Madhyamika school of Buddhists, 

appears to be correct instead of tSyin. * Compare ii. 15, p. 184* (Calc. ed.). 
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CThis same system is set forth in its four divisions.:^ 16. Thnt whioh is to be 
esoaped is pain yet to oome. The words ^yet to come}^ exclude the past and 
the present. He makes this consistent by saying 4pain past:^ If it be 
objected that present pain now in experience is not to be transferred beyond 
experience, he replies <LAnd presents Easy. 


Therefore the cause of this same thing that is described as some¬ 
thing to be escaped is once more specified. 

17. The correlation of the Seer and the objeot-of-sight is the 
cause of that whioh is to be esoaped. 

The Seer is the Self conscious by reflection of the thinking- 
substance. Objects-of-sight are all external-aspects (dharma) 
which have struck upon the sattva of the thinking-substance. So 
this same object-of-sight giving its aid, like a magnet,^ by the mere 
fact of being near, becomes, by reason of its being an object-of-sight, 
the property of the Self, its proprietor, whose nature is seeing. It 
becomes changed into an object upon which experience operates,— 
in so &r it has the nature of another. Having acquired [this new] 
being, although self-dependent, [it becomes] by serving one-not- 
itself,® dependent on one-not-itself. The correlation of these two, 
the power of seeing and the power by which one sees, is fi*om time- 
without-b^nning and is effected for [two] purposes. [This corre¬ 
lation is] the cause of that which is to be escaped, in other words, 
the cause of pain. And in this sense it has also been said, By 
avoidance of the cause of correlation with this [thinking-substance] 
the antidote for pain would be absolute.” Why [would this be so] 1 
Because we know the antidote to prevent the cause of pain. For 
example, we know that the liabUity-to-scratches inheres in the 
sole of the foot, the power to scratch inheres in the thorn, 
the prevention [of scratching] is either by not stepping with the 
foot upon the thorn or by stepping [upon it when the sole 
of the foot] is covered by a foot-protector. Whoever understands 
these three [scratch and cause and prevention] has begun the 
antidote therefor and is not exposed to the pain from scratches. 

> Compare L 4, p. 17'; it 18, p. 143*; iv. 17, 800^ (Calo. ed.). 

* Compare ir. 24. 
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Why [is this] ? Because of his power to apperceive the three-fold 
character [of the case]. And to resume the argument {atrdpi), the 
sattva, the castigated, comes under the ownership of rajas, the 
castigator. Why [so] ? Since it stands in a passive relation to 
the activity of the castigator. The act of castigation affects 
the sattva as a passive object, but does not affect the immutable 
and inactive Soul {kfetrajna). [Why inactive ?] Since it has 
objects shown to it. But if the sattva be under castigation, the 
Self, it appears, conforming itself to the form of this [sattva'] is 
itself castigated along with [the sattvci\, 

That which is to be escaped has been described. Its cause (ntdana) is [now] 
described 17. The oorrelation of the Seer and theobjeot-of-sight is the oanse 
of that which is to be escaped. He tells of the Seer himself in the words 
CThe Seer .. . conscious by reflection of the thinkingHSubstance.:^ The intelli* 
gence (rift) belonging to the Self (Pudu), although it is detached, becomes con¬ 
scious by reflection of the thinking-substance, and this consists in the thinking- 
substance being imaged (cACyd) [in the intelligence]. It is objected that ‘ even if 
this be so, [the Self] could see the thinking-substance only, but could not see 
the various things (foModt) which are absolutely shut off [from it] ’. To this he 
replies, <:Objeots-of-sight.. .the (sattva) of the thinking-substance.^ When by 
the channel of the senses the thinking-substance enters into mutations having 
the forms of various things and when it is an object-of-sight, the various things, 
the external-aspects, are also objects-of-sight. It is objected, ' In so far as the 
thinking-substance has assumed the form of these [things^ it may have the form 
of the various things. But i^ in the case of the Self, his relation to the think- 
ing'Substance be assumed, he would be mutable. Yet if there be no relation 
between them, how can the various things, although present in the (sattva) of 
the thinking-substance, be objects-of-sight? For surely an object-of-sight not 
in relation with the Seer cannot be called an object-of-sight.' To this he replies, 
4(this same object-of-sight.}> All this has been given in detafl by us in Book First, 
where we showed [i. 7, p. 22] that the sattva of the thinking-substance, although not 
in combination with intelligence (eaitanya), in so far as it is absolutely clear, still, 
in BO far as it contains the image {bitiiba) of the intelligence, seems to come into 
a balanced state [with the intelligence] and [so] experiences the various things. 
Hence also the Seer, enjoying within himself the pleasures and other [experi¬ 
ences] offered by the sattva of the thinking-substance which has entered into 
mutation in the form of the various things, becomes the proprietor. And the 
sattva of the thinking-substance [having mutations] of such a kind becomes his 
property. So this same sattva of the thinking-substance, containing the forms 
of the various things, becomes the object-of-sight; and being like a magnet, it 
becomes the property of the Self whose nature is seeing and who is the proprietor. 
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Why [is this] ? He says, ^the experienee.;!^ Because [the aativa of the think¬ 
ing-substance] is changed into an object upon which experience operates. The 
^Cexperienco:^ is the enjoyment on the part of the Self; the Reparations is the 
activity ; the RobjectS is the condition of being enjoyed; because it is Rchanged 
intoS this, it becomes the property [of the Self],—The objection is made, ‘ How 
can the aoittva of the thinking-substance, which is luminous in itself, be the 
object of an experience ? ’ In reply to this he says, Rin so far as it has the 
nature of anotherJ^ For if the aattva of the tiiinking-substanoe were really like 
the intelligence i^itanya), it would be luminous in itself. But it has acquired 
[this new] being, it is property (s»a), it is other than intelligence (c&itanyci), and 
inert in nature. Therefore it is the object of the experience on the part of this 
[intelligence]. It is objected, ‘ One thing is dependent upon another things when 
in some way or other it exerts itself for the sake of the other. Whereas the 
saMva of the thinking-substance does not in any way exert itself for the Self 
which is detached [from it]. And how can [the thinking-substance] be depen¬ 
dent on this [intelligence] ? And this being so, it cannot be an object upon 
which [the Self] operates.’ In reply to this he says, Ralthough self-depen¬ 
dent.)^ RBy serving the purpose of one-not-itaelf,)^ by serving the purpose of 
the Self, it becomes Rdependent on one-not-itselfp^ dependent upon the Sel£ 
The objector says, ’ This relation between the power of seeing and the power by 
which one sees must be either natural or accidental. If it be natural, since the 
two terms of the relation are permanent, the relation is one that cannot be exter¬ 
minated ; and this being so, the round-of-rebirth would be permanent. But if it 
be accidental, then in so far as hindrances and karma and its subconscious-im¬ 
pressions are fluctuations of the inner-organ, the former exist only so long as 
the inner-organ exists, and if at the same time (ca) the inner-organ is to have 
these as its cause, there would be the fault of mutual interdependence; and 
[you could not explain this fault away by bringing in a series without begin¬ 
ning,] because it is impossible that there should be anything firom time-with¬ 
out-beginning at the beginning of the creation, for then the round-of-rebirth 
would not be produced at all. On which point it has been said, ** Even in the 
opinion of those who think that the Self is not an agent, how can the aspects 
(ytfsa) bring about the very first activity ? For then karma does not yet exist. 
Neither is there then an erroneous idea nor passion nor hatred nor similar 
[hindrances]. For all these are fluctuations of the central-organ and the central- 
organ has not been produced at that time.”* This doubt he removes by the 
words, <^he correlation of these two, the power of seeing and the power by 
which one sees, is from time-without-beginning and is ^ected for [two] 
purposes./^ It is true that the relation is not natural, but accidental. But it is 
not to be supposed that it has a beginning. For in so far as it is the result of a 
cause (nimitta) which is from time-without-beginning, it itself is also from time- 
without-beginning. Furthermore the uninterrupted succession of hindrances 
and karma and subconscious-impressions of these is from time-without-beginning. 
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And although at the time of [each] Kversal of oreation [this succession] has 
been reduced to the state of equipoise (sdmpa) in the primary cause, still at the 
beginning of a creation it becomes again as before, just as some kinds of plants * 
(udbh^), reduced at the end of the rains to a state of earth, when the rains 
[return], assume again their proper form. More than once this has been made 
known preTiously. In so far as it brings it to growth, undi£rerentisted-oonscious>- 
ness is the cause of the correlation; in so far as it is the reason for [its] stability, 
the purpose of the Self is the cause. For this [conjunction] is stable by virtue 
of this [purpose of the Self]. It is this that is stated in the words, effected for 
[two] purposes.^ <CAnd in this sense it has also been Baid}> by Pahcafikha.* 
CBy conjunction with this^ means by conjunction with the thinking^substance. 
This same is the cause of pain. By the avoidance of this [conjunction] this 
antidote for pain would be absolute. So what is implied is (ariha() that pain 
results from a failure to avoid it. In connexion with this same point he states 
an extremely well-known simile in the words, CFor example.:^ <CA foot-pro¬ 
tector:^ is a sandal An objector says, ‘ Let this be granted. But if it be said 
that correlation with the aspects (guna) is the cause of the castigation, then we 
must say that the aspects (pwsa) are castigators. And since the action of casti¬ 
gating does not remain within the agent, as is the ease in such an [intransitive] act 
as being, we must expect some other thing to be castigated. And the Self is not 
the passive object of this [act] as being something to be castigated, for in so far as 
he is immutable, it is not fitting that he should be such as to [reap] the conse¬ 
quences which come from actions. Therefore we come to the result that the act 
of castigating, which is concomitant with the thing castigated, ceases when [the 
thing castigated] also ceases, just as there is absence of smoke when fire is lack¬ 
ing.’ So he says, <And to resume the argument.... the castigatorJ^ It is 
the aspects isuna) only that are in the relation of castigated and eastigator. Of 
these [three], sattva, because it is soft like the sole of the foot, is the object to be 
castigated. Whereas rajas, inasmuch as it is keen, is the eastigator. This is 
the point He asks, ^Why [so] ?> That is to say, why is sattva alone, and 
not the Self, the object to be castigated ? He gives the answer in the words, 
Cthe sattva as a passive * object:^ ‘ Is not then the Self castigated at all ? If 
so, let it be the inanimate sattva that receives the castigation. What does it 
matter to us ? ’ In reply to this he says, CSinoe it has objects shown to it. But 
if the sattva be under castigation, the Sel^ it appears, conforming itself to the 
form of this [sattva^ is itself castigated along with [the sattvay^ The cause of its 
being castigated along with it is that objects are shown to it and this has been 
explained previously [L 4]. 

* The frog's body (tnanduka-deha) is used * 1. kartar ka^teka i^aa tSpaka 

as the simile in i. 19, p. 51'* (Calc. ed.). 2. kriyS bhoda abhibhava tSpa 

* This is the seventh in Garbe’s collection 8. karma pKdatala sattva tapya 

of Pr^ca^ikha's fragments, Festgruss 4. n|Aya p&datiS^a viveka parihSra 

an Both, p. 79. 
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He tells what the object-of-sight itself is. 

18. With a disposition to brightness and to activity and to 
inertia, and with the elements and the organs as its essence, 
and with its purpose the experience and the liberation [of 
the Self ],—[this is] the objeot-of-sight. 

The sattva has the disposition to brightness; the rajas has the 
disposition to activity; the tamos has the disposition to inertia. 
These aspects (gurM) with the [three] separate parts influencing 
each other,—with external-aspects (dharma) in conjunction or in 
separation,—^with limitations *-in-extent {murti) brought about by 
basing them upon an interdependence of one upon another,— 
with separate powers, although in subservience to each other, 
still unconfiised,—with conformations (gnupdtin) according to 
various disparate and comparate powers,—with their presence 
manifested at the time when they become dominant,—^with their 
existence, although subordinate to the dominant [aspects] yet from 
their functional-activity {vydpara) inferred as included in the 
dominant,—with their faculties employed as efiective for the 
purposes of the Self,—with their aid given, like that of a magnet, 
from the mere fact of being near,—following without any external 
cause after a fluctuation of any one of themselves—these aspects 
{guim) are denoted by the word primary-cause. And this is called 
<the object-of-sight.> This same object-of-sight enters into muta¬ 
tion as elements and as organs,—as elements such as earth and 
the others in coarse * and in subtile [form]. It enters likewise into 
mutation as organs such as the oigan-of-hearing {frotra). But it 
is not without an impelling force. On the contrary, it acts only 
by accepting an impelling force. For the object-of-sight exists for 
the sake of the experience and the liberation of the Self. Of these 
[two], experience is the ascertainment of things with desirable 
qualities and of things with undesirable qualities so long 
as this [ascertainment] does not divide [the Self from the 
thinking-substance]. Liberation is the ascertainment’ of the 

> Compare iii. 44, p. 254’ (Calc. od.). of BalarSma in notes 1 and 2 of p. 144 

* This refers forward to the important and (Calc. ed.). 

peculiar definitions of coarse and subtile * Compare draffuh tvarupopalabdhih to 
in iii. 44. See the illuminating words 'favarga}^ ii. 23, p. 157* (Cala ed.). 
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enjoyer himself. Thus there is no other process-of-knowing 
in addition to these two. And in this sense it has been said,^ 
“ But he who in the three aspects (ffuim) which are agents and in 
the Self which is not an agent,—^but which is of the same kind in 
some respects and of a different kind in other respects,—sees all 
the produced states presented to the fourth, the witness of their 
action—^he has no suspicion that there is another kind of know¬ 
ledge [the pure intelligence].” ‘ How is it that these two, experience 
and liberation, made by the thinking-substance and existing in the 
thinking-substance only, are attributed to the Self?’ Just as 
a victory or a defeat on the part of actual fighters * is ascribed to 
their commander, for he as we know is the experiencer of the 
result, so bondage and release, existing in the thinking-substance 
only, are ascribed to the Self. For he as we know has the 
experience of the results of these. Bondage is of the thinking- 
substance only and is the failure to attain the purposes of the Self. 
Belease is the termination of the purpose of the Self. Thus it is 
that processes-of-knowing and processes-of-retention and compre- 
‘ hensions-of-particulars * {uha) and removals-of-faults (apoha) and 
real-knowledge and the will-to-live, [all] existing in the thinking- 
substance, are assumed to exist in the Self. For he as we know 
has the experience of the results of these. 

He explaina the object-of-aight by the sQtia beginning with the word 18. .. . 
brightness and ending with the words objeot-of-sight. Brightness is a 
portion of the aattva; it is influenced by dejection which is a quality of tamos 
or by pain which is a quality of rajas. Similarly it must be imderstood in 
the case of the quality of rajas and the rest. It is this that is stated in the 
words ^with the [three] separate parts influencing each other.^ 4:With 
external-aspects (dhartna) in conjunction or in separation^ with [or firom] the 
Self. As it is written [^vet. Up. iy. 6], One nude goat [i.e., the unborn soul] 
has pleasure in leaping upon the one female goat [i.e. primary matter] which is 


* This is Garbe’s eighth fragment of Pa&ca- 
(Ucha. It is introduced to support the 
statement that experience consists in 
determining the nature of the ffu^ 
which have been identified with the 
Self. Although the three jrunas are 
active agents, the indiscriminating 
man looks upon all things as the deeds 
19 [h.o.s. n] 


of the Self, who never acts, who is 
different in nature from the gunat, and 
who merely witnesses their changes. 
He does not suspect the existence of 
an intelligence which is an insight 
discriminated firom the gunaa. 

* Compare i. 24, p. 55* (Calc. ed.). 

* See Nyiya-sutra i. 1.40. 
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red and white and black and which brings forth many offspring like herself; 
while another male goat deserts her after having enjoyed her.”—Limitations-in- 
extent, such as earth, are those which have been brought about by basing them 
upon interdependence of one upon another. The objector says, ‘ This may be 
true. When a quiescent idea is to be produced by sattva, since rajas and tamos 
also, in so fitu: as they are accessory to sattva, are the causes of this [idea], 
there is a power in them. If this be so and whenever rajas or tamos might 
be principal, then always a quiescent idea might arise, not a cruel nor an 
infatuated one, just as in the case when sattva was dominant.’ In reply to this 
he says, 4Cwith separate powers, although in subservience to each other, still 
unconfused.^ Let it be granted, when a quiescent idea is to be produced, that 
rajas and tamos are in an accessory relation, still their powers are not com¬ 
mingled. For the fact that their powers are not commingled may be inferred 
from the fact that there is no commingling of effects. Whereas effects of the 
quiescent and cruel and infatuated forms are seen to move actively forth in so far 
as their form is uncommingled. Thus it is established that the powers are 
unconfused. The objector says, ' Suppose tins be granted. If the powers are 
unconfused, then the aspects (guna) cannot be supposed to work harmoniously 
together. Evidently things whose powers are different never have effects that 
are produced by a harmonious working together. Threads, for instance, and 
lumps of earth and dry grasses do not work harmoniously together and produce 
a jar.’ In reply to this he says, ^with conformations according to various dis¬ 
parate and comparate powers.^ Although the power of serving as material 
cause is in [a thing which is] comparate [with its effect], and not dsewheie, 
and although the power of serving as co-operative [cause may be] in disparate 
things, still when it is a waten>jar that is to be generated, it is not in the 
power of the dry grasses to serve even as co-operative [causes], and this being 
so, these [grasses] do not work harmoniously with threads. This is the point. 
—[He analyses the compound.] Those are referred to whose character it is 
to conform to certain kinds of powers with regard to possible disparates and 
comparates.—<CAt the time when they become dominant.^ When a super¬ 
normal body is to be generated, the sattva is dominant and the rqjos and tamos 
are accessoiy. Similarly when a human body is to be generated, the rajas 
is dominant and the wttva and tamos accessory. Likewise when an animal 
body is to be generated, the tamos is dominant and the sattva and reyas 
are accessory. Thus these aspects {guna) have their presence manifested at 
the time when they become dominant. In other words, they contribute to 
the effect in proportion as they become reintensified. And the word 
^ominant^ is to be taken as the abstract form of dominance' {bhdvapradhSna). 

* He wishes to exclude the other meaning this word has the sense of ‘ dominant' 

of pradhana, that is, primaiy cause. and of ‘ primary cause'. See Pa?. 

Just as ‘ one and two ’ have an iii. 4. 69. 
abstract and a particular sense, so also 
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Just as [in the phrase of P&nini’s sQtra i. 4. 22,] “ The dual and singular are 
used in case of two and one ”, [the words two and one are] in this case to be 
understood as twoness and oneness; in other cases [such as of measurable 
numbers], they are to be understood as two and as one.—An objector says, 
' At that time [of dominance], it is possible to say that the dominant exists in 
BO far as it is in its intense form. But is there any source-of-valid-ideas [to 
prove] the real existence of its accessories which are not in the intense form ? ’ 
In reply to this he says, 4Calthough subordinate.^ Although not intensified, 
still, because they have no discrimination [to recognize that they are themselves 
inanimate], and [yet] because they do work harmoniously together,—from the 
mere fact of their functional-activity in so far as there is co-operation, 
—their existence is inferred as being included in the primary cause. The 
objector says, ‘We may grant that the aspects {guna) h^ve faculties and 
work harmoniously together, but why do they perform this [co-operation]? 
For surely just because one says there is a faculty, one generates no 
[actual] effect on the ground that there may not be any cessation in the 
production of effects.’ In reply to this he says, 4:employed as effective for 
the purposes of the Self.:^ After this [purpose has been effected], when all 
the purposes of the Self have been ended, the aspects [afterwards] cease and 
produce no effects This is what he means to say. If it be asked, ‘ How can 
a thing which does not aid the Self, use impelling force as being a purpose of the 
Self,’ he replies ^Caid given merely by being near.)> It is objected that ‘ the 
impeller of the aspects is a cause characterized only as being merit and demerit; 
but can [these aspects be made to produce effects] when impelled by the purpose 
of the Self?’ In reply to this objection he says, ^Cwithout any external 
cause.:^—[He explains the phrase.] 4CThe rest^ [of the aspects], even 4Cwith- 
out any external-cause {pratyaya)l> [or] efficient-cause {nimUid) such as merit, 
4Cfollowing the fluctuation of any one of them,^ either of sattva or of rajas or 
of tamos, as dominant and as being active towards the production of its own 
effect. In which sense he will say later [iv. 8], “ The efficient-cause gives no 
impulse, but [the mutation] follows when the barrier to the evolving-causes 
is cut, just as in the case of the peasant.”—The construction of the sentence 
is, these aspects {guM) are denoted by the word primary-cause {pradh&na). 
According to its derivation [the word gradMna] is that by which the universe 
is produced {gradhlyate) or put forth.* This is said to be the object-of-sight, 
—Having mentioned the nature of the aspects (puna) he describes the effect 
of this disposition in the words, dhis same.}^ In order to establish the 
doctrine of the pre-existent effect {galMryavOdd), he says that a thing enters 
into mutation as a form of that thing, whichever it may be, that is its essence. 
He makes clear that its essence is elements and organs by the words begin¬ 
ning, 4:as an element.^ To the words, <with its purpose the experience and 


* Compare ii. 23, p. 159' (Calc. ed.). 
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the liberation,) which are a part of the sQtia, he gives an introduction by 
saying 4Cnot without an impelling-foroe.^ He elaborates the word <ezperience> 
by saying ^of these [two].)^ For pleasure and pain belong to the thinking- 
substance as such in so far as it has three aspects {guna). Because this thinking- 
substance enters into mutation as being of such a kind [as one that has three 
aspects]. There is said to be experience in so far as there is an asoertainmen< 
[of the things] as belonging to [these] qualities. ‘ Accordingly he says, 
long as undiyided.:i^ And this has been made known by us more than once.— 
He elaborates the word <liberation> by saying Cof the enjoyer.^ Liberatioi 
is that by which one is liberated [literally, wrenched ofiT]. He states tha 
there is no other impelling-force [than these two] by saying 4Cin addition t 
these two.^^—4CAnd in this sense it has been said}^ by Paficagikha in tl 
words But he who An objection is raised, ‘ As matters of [perceptibl 
reality, experience and liberation are made by the thinking-substance. He 
are they attributed to the Self who is neither their cause nor their locus 
In reply to this he says, i^These two.> And that the Self is ezgoyw^ 
been explained and will be stated later [iii. 84]. But in the strict 
is as the text says, 4:Bondage is of the thinking-substance only an4j 
failure to attaih the purposes of the Self.^ 4:Thus;& means in the 
exjMiienoe and liberation are mentioned as being related to , 

prooesses-of-knowing and the rest are also to be understood 
to the Self. Of these, 4!the process-of-knowing}^ is the thinking 
object as it is in itself; the process-of-retention is memory with i 
[object] ; ^Ccomprehension-of-particulars {oha)3> is the maintaining (t< 
partiedars belonging to a thing; ^Cremoval-of-faults (opoAa))^ is the . 
statable reasons {yukti) of particulars when falsely attributed; it is b} 
only, by comprehension-of-particulars and by removal-of-faults, that ■ 
thing is determined, that is, that there is real knowledge; and will- 
rejection or acceptation preceded by this determination of the reality. 


This sutra is begun with the intent of determining the 
forms of the aspects {guiuj), the objects-of-sight. 

19. The partiorQarized and the nnparticnlarized [fo; 
the resoluble only [into primary matter] and irresol 
primary-matter—are the diTisions of the aspects {guiu£). 

Of these [four], the elements air and wind and fire and water ai 
earth are the particularized [forms] of the unparticularized fine 


The TErttika says iftSniftagunSh an 
tulehaduhkhSitMkSh. This illastiates 
the closenen of the term as the 






three ' aspects' to the common use of 
the term as ' quality'. 

' Compare i. 45. 
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elements {tanmdtra) sound and touch and colour and taste and 
smeU. Similarly the oi^ns of the thinking-substance are ear and 
skin and eye and tongue and nose, and the organs of action, voice 
and hands and feet and organ-of-excretion and organ-of-generation. 
And as the eleventh the central-organ which has all kinds of things 
as its intended object. These are the particularized [forms] of the 
unparticularized [personality-substance] which is characterized as 
having the feeling of personality. This is the sixteen-fold mutation 
of the aspects {guna). The unparticularized [forms] are six, 
namely, the fine element of sound and the fine element of touch 
and the fine element of colour and the fine element of taste and 
the fine element of smell. Thus, as we know, sound and the rest 
with one or two or three or four or five distinguishing-characteristics 
are five unparticularized [forms]. And the sixth is that of which 
we can only say that it is the feeling-of-personality. These are 
the six unparticularized forms of the Great thinking-substance of 
whose being we can only say that it exists. That which is prior to 
the unparticularized [forms] is that of which we can only say that 
it is resoluble [primary-matter], the Great'Substance {mahat-tattva). 
Bemaining in this Great Being (dtman) of which all that we can 
say is that it exists, these [six] unparticularized [forms] experience 
the limit of development. And reversing the process of creation 
they remain in that same Great Being of which all that we can say 
is that it exists, and revert to that which has neither existence nor\ 
non-existence, from which both existence and non-existence have I 
been removed, from which non-existence has been removed, toc 
the unphenomenalized and unresoluble primary-cause. This [Great 
Being of which all that we can say is that it exists], is the [first] 
mutation of these aspects. And that [Being] which has neither 
existence nor non-existence is the mutation [of these aspects] which 
is unresoluble [primary cause]. So the purpose of the Self is not 
the reason for the unresoluble state. Since the fact that the Self 
has a purpose is not known (bhavati) at the beginning as the 
cause of the state unresoluble [into primary matter], therefore the 
fact that the Self has a purpose is not a cause ^ of this [state]. 

' See i. 45, p. 96* (Calc. ed.). 
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And since that state is not effected by the purpose of the Self, it is 
called permanent. But at the beginning of the three states that 
are particularized, the fact that the Self has a purpose is known 
to be the cause. And this purpose is known to act as purpose 
and as efficient cause. Hence this state is called impermanent. 
But the aspects, which conform themselves to all kinds of external- 
aspects (dharma), neither cease to be nor come into being, but 
appear as if they had the properties of coming into existence and 
of passing out of existence by reason of the [individual] phenome- 
nalized forms, past and yet to come, going and coming, inseparably 
connected with the aspects. As for example we say, ‘ Devadatta 
is poor ’. Why ? ‘ Because his cows are dying.' Since his poverty 
is due to the dying of his cows and not to his loss of himself, the 
parallel (samadhi) [to the going and coming of the phenomenalized 
forms as affecting the aspects {guna)'\ applies (sama ).—That of 
which we can only say that it is resoluble [into primary matter] is 
next [in development] to that which is irresoluble [into primary 
matter]. Formed therein it becomes distinguished from it [as its 
effect], since the order [of the development of the mutations] is not 
transgressed. Likewise the six unpaxticularized [forms] formed in 
that of which we can only say that it is resoluble [into primary 
matter] become distinguished [from it]. Because the order of 
mutations is fixed. Similarly the elements and organs formed in 
these unparticularized [forms] become distinguisbed [from them], 
as has been already described. There is no other entity {tattvd) 
beyond the particularized [forms]. So there is no mutation into 
any other entity beyond the particularized [forms]. But their 
mutation into external-aspect and time-variation and intensity are 
to be explained [iii. 13] later. 

^This sQtra ia begun with the intent of determining the various forms of the 
aspects {gun(£^, the objects-of-sighi^ The sOtra begins with the words 10. The 
partioolarized and ends with the words divisions . . . He mentions the 
particularized [forms] which are the evolved-matter (ofldm) of the unparticula¬ 
rized [forms] which [latter] are without the serene and cruel and infatuated 
characteristics—[the evolved forms], but not the [forms] evolving' other entities 
{tattvd). He describes the [forms] belonging to these [entities] in the words, 
^ See the discuision by Vacaspati in Simkbya Tattva-Eaum. on K&r. iii. 
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€0f these [four], . . . air.:^ The order of explanatoiy-statement follows 
exactly the order of production. The organs of intelligence {fmddhi^ are particu¬ 
larized [forms] of the [personality-substance {ahamk&ra)] which is characterized as 
having the feeling-of-personality, and which has saitva as its dominant [aspect]. 
But the organs of action [are particularized forms of the personality-substance] 
which has rajas as its dominant [aspect]. Whereas the central-organ {mattas), 
the essence of which is of both kinds, must be supposed to be the [particularized 
form of the personality-substance] which has both kinds [that is, rajas and 
sattva'] as its dominant [aspects]. And [there is an inference] on this point, that 
the five fine elements have the thinking-substance as their cause, because they 
are imparticularized [forms], like the feeling-of-personality. Moreover, being an 
unparticularized form is [the same as] being the cause of evolved matter; and 
both in the fine elements and in the feeling-of-personality there is nothing 
particularized.—^After grouping them together he enumerates the particularized 
[forms] in the words, <^his ... of the aspects.^ He numbers the unparticu¬ 
larized [forms] also with the word 4six.)^ He gpx>ups them together and sums 
them up with the word ^namely.^ Now the prior is particularized by the 
subsequent. So smell itself [together with the subsequent four] has five* 
characteristics; taste itself [together vdth the subsequent three] has four 
characteristics; colour itself [together with the subsequent two] has three 
characteristics; touch itself [with the subsequent sound] has two characteristics; 
sound has the characteristic of sound only. ‘ But of what are these six 
unparticulaiized [forms] the effect ?’ In reply to this he says CThese .... of 
which we can only say that it exists.:^ The existent {sat) is that which is 
capable of actions fulfilling a purpose; having existence (satta) is the abstract 
form of this. The Great Substance is that which is made of this. In other 
words, whatever action fulfilling a purpose there be, whether its characteristic 
be enjoyment [of various things] from sound downwards, or whether its 
characteristic be the discernment of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self, it is all of it comprehended in the Great Thinking-substance. By saying 
4^of whose being}^ he shows what it really is and denies that it is nothing at 
all {tuccha). This is equivalent to saying that this first mutation of primary 
matter is a real thing, and not an appearance (vivartta). That which is prior to 
these, [that is] distant in time as compared with the unpartieularized [forms] 
which are near in time, is that of which we can only say that it is resoluble 
[primary-matter], the Great Substance (ma^t-tattva). Remaining in this Great 
Being of which all that we can say is that it exists, these six unparticularized 
[forms],—since it is established that the effect pre-exists [in its cause],—experi¬ 
ence [or] reach the limit of development. On the other hand, of these non- 
particularized which have particularized [forms] there are also the mutations of 
external-aspect {dhanna) and of time-variation and of intensity. It is this that 
is the limit of development, that is, the limit of mutation of these particu- 
* See Garbe: Saibkhya Philosophic, p. 286, note 3. 
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lamed [forms]. Having thus mentioned the order of growth ho describes the 
order of dissolution in the words, «rever8ing the process of creation-^ «Ee- 
versing the process of creation^ [means] becoming resolved {jprtAlyamOina) 
[into primary-matter]. In other words particularized forms are resolved into 
their own form, that is, become non-particularized. And they remain [or] 
are dissolved (mtiya) in that same Great Being of which all that we can say 
is that it exists. And then even with the Great [Being], these unparticu- 
larized [forms] revert to tmphenomenalized [primary-matter], called unre¬ 
soluble because in none (a) else are they resolved (U). This same 
[unphenomenalized primary matter] is qualified by the words, 4Cwhich has 
neither existence nor non-existence.^ Existence is that which is capable of acts 
fulfilling a purpose of the Self. Non-existence is worthlessness (iuecMta) as 
regards the purpose of the Self. That is so-described [as having neither 
ayinf^Ti/»ft nor non-czistence] which is beyond-the-range of both existence and 
non-existence. What he means to say is this. The state when sattva and rajas 
and tamos are in equipoise is never of iise in fulfilling a purpose of the Selfl 
And so it is not existent. Neither does it have a worthless kind of existence like 
the sky-lotus. Therefore it is also not non-existent. The objector says, * This 
may be so. Still in the unphenomenalized state there are the Great [Thinking- 
substance] and the other [entities] in so far as these are identical with this 
[unphenomenalized state]. For there is no utter annihilation of the existent, or if 
utterly annihilated it cannot be made to grow again. For because one cannot 
make the non-existent grow, the Great [Thinking-substance] and the other 
[entities] would really exist [in the unphenomenalized state] and therefore might 
function as acts fulfilling the purpose of the Self [and so the unphenomenalized 
state might be said to exist]. Then how could you say that it has no existence ?' 
In reply to this he says, <Cfrom which both existence and non-existence have 
been removed.}^ [The non-existent] is a cause which [exists] beyond any 
existing effect. Although in the causal state the effect does exist as potential 
being {^Jetyatmona), still in so far as it does not fulfil its peculiar purpose it is 
said to be non-existent. This cause does not however have an effect [worthless 
for the purpose of the Self] like a hare’s horns. Accordingly he says ^rom 
which non-existence has been removed.!^ [A cause which exists] beyond an 
effect that is non-existent or worthless [with regard to the purpose of the Self]. 
For if that were so, the effect would not be produced from this [cause] any 
more than the sky-lotus [would be produced firom this cause]. This is the point. 
He brings the [topic of the] reversal of creation which has been described to 
a close in the words, ^CThis ... of these.!!^ The word <^Fhis:^ points back to 
that which has been stated just prior to that which immediately precedes. The 
states beginning with that of which we can only say that it is resoluble [into 
primary matter], since they are effected by a purpose of the Self, are not 
permanent. Whereas the state which is unresoluble [into primary matter], since 
it is not effected by a purpose of the Selfi is permanent. He gives the reason 
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for this in the words, ^of the state umesolable into primary matter.^ But why 
is the purpose of the Self not a reason ? In reply to this he says, ^ot ... of 
the state unresoluble.)^ By using the object (vi^jfa) [the purpose of the Self] 
in place of that which contains the object (vitayin) [the unresoluble state], he 
partially describes the knowledge [in the Self of this state]. What he means to 
say is this. For this being so, it should be known that the purpose of the Self 
acts as a cause in the state unresoluble [into primary matter], provided the 
state unresoluble [into primary matter] could produce (nirvartayeta) the enjoy- 
ment of objects or the discernment of the difference between the aattva 
and the Sel^ [either of which is] a purpose of the Self. When however these 
two are produced, there can be no longer a state of equipoise. Therefore this 
[unresoluble state] is not known as a cause of the &ct that the Self has a pur¬ 
pose. Thus the fact that the Self has a purpose is not the reason for this 
[unresoluble state]. He concludes vrith the words, ilthat . . . not.^ The 
word Ui is used in the sense of therefore.—He describes the impermanent state 
in the words Cof the three.:^ In other words, that of which we can only say 
that it is unresoluble, the unparticularized, and the particularized. Having 
shown what the divisions are, he tells what the aspects are in the words, 4lBut 
the aspects.}^ He gives a simile m the words, dJust as Devadatta.^ In case the 
increase or decrease of the cows, which are absolutely distinct from Devadatta, is 
the reason for Devadatta's increase or decrease, how much more [in the parallel 
case] of the growth or decline of the [individual] phenomalized [forms], which 
are not different in some respects and different in other respects from the 
aspects {yuM). An objector asks, ‘ Is then the order of production not fixed ? ’ 
No. As he says in the words, <i:that of which we can only say that it 
is resoluble.^ For surely the seeds of the Nyagrodha tree do not in a single 
day shoot forth the Nyagrodha tree, with its dense mass of green leaves, 
which has absorbed in its branches and twigs a multitude of the fierce 
rays of the sun; but gradually, through contact vrith earth and water and 
vrarmth, they produce in succession sprout and leaves and stalks and stems and 
the rest. So here also an order' [of production] must be accepted in that it is 
established by reasoning and by verbal-communication.—How are the elements 
and organs formed from unparticularized [forms] ? In reply to this he says, 
4:as has been already described^ [by us] when explaining the first part of this 
very sQtra. And if it be asked why, in the case of the particularized [forms], 
there is no mutation into any other entity, he replies <^o . . . the par¬ 
ticularized [forms].^ So is it true then that the particularized [forms] actually 
enter into no mutations? And if that were so, would not one have to say that 
they are permanent? In reply to this he says, <Sut their.}^ 


' For example, the SSifikbya-sStra i. 62, and SSmkbya-kSiikS zxii. 
20 ["-oJi-»] 
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The object-of-sight has been explained. Now this sutra is intro¬ 
duced with the intent of determining what the Seer as such is. 

20. The Seer, who is nothing but [the power of] seeing, 
although undeflled (piddha)^ looks upon the presented-idea. 

<Who is nothing but [the power of] seeing> means who is nothing 
but the power of seeing untouched by any qualifications. This 
Self becomes conscious-by-reflection {pratisamvedin) of the think¬ 
ing-substance. He is not homogeneous with the thinking-substance 
nor utterly heterogeneous. Why [do we say that the Self] is not 
even heterogeneous [to the thinking-substance] ? Because the 
thinking-substance is something that enters into mutations,^ 
inasmuch as an object is known or not known [according as the 
thinking-substance has or has not changed into the form of that 
thing]. And the fact that an [external] object, for instance, a cow 
or a water-jar, is sometimes known and sometimes not known, 
proves that the thinking-substance is something which enters into 
mutations. Whereas the fact that, in the case of the Self, its 
object is always known, proves that the Self does not enter into 
mutations. Why [do we say this]? Because it surely is not 
possible for the thinking-substance to be an object to the Self, and 
at the same time be something now comprehended and something 
again not comprehended [by the Self]. Hence it is proved that 
the Self always knows its object. And from this it follows that 
the Self does not enter into mutations. Moreover the thinking- 
substance exists for the sake of another, since it acts by combining * 
causes. Whereas the Self exists for its own sake. Thus [continuing 
the argument], the thinking-substance is a complex of the three 
aspects, because it determines* each thing {sarva-artha) [as 
consisting of one or another of the three aspects, that is, as 
pleasurable or as painful or as indifferent]. And since it consists 
of the three aspects (ywna), it is inanimate. The Self, on the 
other hand, is that which later beholds the aspects [by being 
refiected in them]. Hence it is not homogeneous with [the 

> Compare ii. 15, p. 185'*; iL 18, p. 152*; * Compare Mpcchakatika, act 10, verse 59 

iii. 85, p. 244*; iv. 17, p. 801*; iv. 22, and T8. iv. 24. 
p. 806*; iv. 88, p. 816 (Calc. ed.). * The concept adhtfavatSya is de6ned in the 

comments on ^ihlchya-kSrikS xxiu. 
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thinking-substance]. ‘ [Very well] then, suppose the Self to be 
heterogeneous [to the thinking-substance].’ [Still], it is not utterly 
heterogeneous. Why [do we say this]? Because though pure^ 
in itself, the Self beholds the presented-ideas, that is to say, it 
beholds that [mutation of matter which the thinking-substance 
undergoes when it takes the form of an object, and] which is a 
presented-idea of thinking-substance {bduddha). Looking [thus] 
upon this [change in the thinking-substance] the Self seems to be it 
[the thinking-substance], although it really is not it [the thinking- 
substance]. And in this sense it has been said,* “ For the power 
of the enjoyer enters not into mutation nor unites [with objects]. 
Seeming to unite with a thing in mutation [the thinking-substance], 
it conforms itself to the fluctuation [which that thinking-substance 
imdergoes]. And it is commonly termed a fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance in so far as it resembles {anukdrarndtratayd) 
a fluctuation of thinking-substance that has come under the 
influence {upagraha) of intelligence {cditanya)," 

<CThe objeet-of-sight has been explained. Now this aOtra is introduced with 
the intent of determining what the Seer as such is.^ 20. The Seer, who is 
nothing but [the power of] seeing, although nndeflled ((iiddAa), looks 
upon the presented-idea. He explains [the sQtra] by the words 4Inothing 
but [the power of] seeing.}^ The qualifications are the propertiea <cUn* 
touched^ by these in this way shows the import of the words ^nothing but.:^ 
An objector says, ‘ This may be trae. If the power of seeing is without all 
qualifications, then [the various things] from sound downwards would not be 
known. For the object-of-sight cannot be something out of contact with the 
seeing.’ In reply to this he says, <CThis Self.:^ The union {samkranH) of the 
reflection of the Self with the mirror of the thinking-substance is itself the Self's 
consciousness by reflection in the thinking-substance. And so the [various 
things] from sound downwards become connected with the thinking-substance 
which has been changed into the likeness (chOjfa) of the power of sight. In 
other words, [they become] objects-of-sight. The objector says, ‘ This may be 
true. Still why is not the unity, even in the strict sense, of the thinking- 
substance and of the Self to be accepted ? What is the use of changing it into 
the likeness of this [Self] ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^It is not homogeneous 
with the thinking-substance.)^ ‘In this case it would be difficult for it to 
change into the likeness [of the Seer].’ In reply to this he says, ^or 

* That is to say, unspecialized. 

* This is Panca(ikha'8 ninth fragment. It is quoted again in iv. 22. 
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utterly heterogeneous^^ Of these [two], he rejects the homogeneity in the 
words, 4Cnot even homogeneous.^ The reason [for this] he asks by saying 
<lwhy?^ For the heterogeneity he gives a reason which itself contains a 
reason, in the words, ^nown or not known.}^ Because the thinking-substance 
enters into mutations, it is heterogeneous. When, as we know, this [thinking- 
substance] changes into the form of [the various things from] sound down¬ 
wards, then the object, having the distinguishing characteristics of [the various 
things from] sound downwards, becomes known to this [thinking-substance] ; 
but when not so changed into the form of these [things], the object does not 
become known to it. And so only occasionally it assumes the forms of these 
[things] and enters into mutations. And the argument is [of this kind] : The 
. thinking-substance enters into mutations; since objects are [sometimes] known 
and [sometimes] not known by it; just as the organ of hearing and other 
organs [are sometimes active and sometimes not]. And the Self proves to be 
of different properties to this, because the middle term [that is, always-known] 
is contrary to this, as he says, ^^always known.^ The objector says, ‘ This 
may be so. But if the Self always has its object known, then he could not 
be isolated.’ With this in mind, he asks, CWhy [do we say this]?:^ He 
gives the answer in the words, because surely . . . not... for the thinking- 
substance.^ In the state of restriction the thinking-substance may exist and 
at the same time there may be no process of apperception [by the Self). 
Therefore in order to indicate the contradiction, it is said, <^n object to the 
8 elf.!b So the first 4and9 (buddhig ca) has an accumulative force and makes 
the thinking^ubstance an object; but the two remaining <:and8:^ {vifayof ca 
and ’grdhuta cn) are to make the contradiction clear. The argument, however, 
is this. The Self enters not into mutation ; because objects are alwa]^ known 
to it in the conscious and emergent states'; whatever enters into mutation 
does not always have its objects known; just as the organ of hearing or other 
[organs]. This is a negative instance of the middle term \jndA-jniUaviMyaMU\ 
He gives another [instance] of difference in properties in the words, ^Moreover 
... for the sake of another.^ For the thinking-substance, in so far as it fulfils 
the purpose of the Self by combining with hindrances and karma and sub¬ 
conscious-impressions and with objects and organs, is for the sake of another. 
The argument, moreover, is this: The thinking-substance is for the sake of 
another; because it acts by combining causes *; like a bed or a seat or an 
ointment. But the Self is not like that, as he says 4:the Self exists for its own 
Bake.:b Everything serves the purpose of the Self, but the Self serves no other. 
This is the point. He gives yet another [instance] of difference in properties in 
the words, CThus ... each thing.^ The thinking^ubstance determines all 
things as being serene or cruel or infatuated when it mutates into their forms. 
And these [three] are mutations of the sattva and rajas and tamos aspects. Thus 

* This exclude* the state unconsoioua of objects. 

* Compare Samkhja-kirikS zvii. 
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it is established that the thinking-substance is a complex of the three aspecta 
And again the Self is not like that, as he says, CThe Self, on the other hand, 
later beholds the aspects.^ It beholds them in that it is reflected in them, but 
it does not become mutated into their form. He brings the discussion to a close 
with the word, 4Hence.^ <C[yery well] then, suppose . . . heterogeneous.^ 
[But] it is not utterly heterogeneous [to the thinking^substance]. Why [do we 
say this] ? Because though pure in itself it looks upon the presentedddeas. 
And that this is so, is [also] stated in these [words i. 4], “ At other times it takes 
the same form as the fluctuations [of mind-stuff].” And in this sense it has 
been said by Paflcafikha 41“ For the power of the enjoyer enters not into muta¬ 
tion.”:^ [The power,] in other words, the self (atman). And therefore it does 
not unite with the thinking-substance. <CSeeming to unite)^ with the thinking- 
substance which is in mutation, 4Cit conforms itself to the fluctuation^ which that 
thinking-substance [undergoes]. An objector asks, ‘ If it does not unite, how is 
it that it seems to unite, or how does it conform itself [to the thinking-substance] 
without [assuming] a fluctuation [of its own]?* To this he replies with the 
words, 4lAnd it.:^ That thing has come under the influence of intelligence 
whose form has been affected (t^rakta) [by intelligence]. What he means to 
say is this. Although the moon does not unite with the clear water, still it 
seems to unite [with it] in so far as its reflection unites [with the water]. 
Similarly in this case also, although the power of intellect (ct^t) does not unite 
[with the thinking-substance], still it seems to unite since its reflection has 
united [with it]. Thus the power of intellect, changed into the essence of the 
thinking-substance, conforms itself to the fluctuation which the thinking- 
substance undergoes. In this way the word 4Cbeholding> has been explained. 
It beholds it in the sense that it sees [itself] as resembling it 


21. The being {atman) of the objeot-of-sight is only for the 
sake of it [the Self]. 

Since the object-of-sigbt is changed in so far as it becomes the 
object of the action of the Self who is so much {rupd) seeing {dr^i), 
<the being {atman) of the object-of-sight,> that is to say, the object- 
of-sight itself {svarupa) exists only for the sake of the Self. But 
inasmuch as it is itself only so long as it has acquired its being as 
having the form of another, it is no [longer] seen by the Self when 
once it has accomplished the purpose of the Self, [of giving the 
Self] experience and liberation. So by escaping from itself it 
attains cessation ; but it does not utterly cease to be. 
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Having stated what the Seer and the objeot-of-sight are^ he says that the object-of' 
sight serves the purpose of the Self. [And this purpose is] based upon the relation 
oharaoterized as being that of proprietor and property. 2L The being {atman) 
of the objeot-of-sight is only for the sake of it [the Self]. He explains [the 
satra] in the words, <:who is so mooh (rttpa) seeing Since the object-of- 

slght has become the objeotof-aotion (karma-rOpaia), [that is] has been changed 
into the objeot-of>experienoa by the experiencer [that is] the Self who is so much 
seeing,—^therefore the being of the objeot-of-sight must be only for the sake of 
the Seer, but not for the sake of the object-of-sighi The objector asks, ' How 
can the being [dima in dr0Uin(x\ be for the sake of this [atma in tadd/ma] [that is, 
the Self] ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^ itself.^ What he means to say is this: 
The object-of-experienoe is the object-of-sight as having pleasure or pain. And 
pleasure and pain being co-agents or counter-agents persist as such {tattvena) 
only for this purpose [of acting with or against the Self]. For the [various 
things] from sound downwards as objects-of-sense are co-agents or counter-agents 
[for the Self] only because they are identical [with pleasure and pain]. And it 
cannot be said that they exist to be co-active or to be counter-active to themselves. 
For that would be a contradiction of a fluctuation with itself Therefore by 
a process of elimination it is the power of intellect (ctft) only for which they are 
co-active or counter-active. Consequently the object-of-sight is for this [Self] 
and not for the objeot-of-sight [itself]. And therefore the <object-of-sight is 
only for the sake of it [the SelfJ,> not for the sake of the objeot-of-sight. 
Because (yof) it is itself as long as the purpose of the Self continues. And when 
the purpose of the Self is complete it is also completed. Accordingly he says, 
«But. . . it.. itself.:^ But the objectof-sight itself is inert (joda), yet it has 
acquired its being [that is] it is experienced as having the form of another [that 
is] the form of the soul (dfmofi) [that is] the intelligence (cdttonya). When 
experience and liberation have been accomplished it is no [longer] seen by the 
Self. [This was] the kind-of-experienoe,* the perception [anvibhava) of sound 
and the other [perceptible] things. Liberation is the perception {atuiihava) of 
the difference between sattva and the Self. Both these two kinds [of things, 
experience and liberation,] belong to the Self only who, by reason of the fact 
that the likeness of the Self becomes changed by the inert thinking-substance, 
[does know them both]. And so when experience and liberation have been 
accomplished for the Sel^ [the subservience of] the object-of-sight to the purpose 
of the Self is finished. Hence it is said, 4^when once it has accomplished the 
purpose of the Sell^ Meanwhile he raises an objection in the words, 4Cby 
escaping from itselfl^ He rebuts [this] with the words, 4;but it does not 
utterly cease to beJ^ 


* VJjhana Bhikfu expands this definition 
andemphasizes the fact that experience 


is a fiactuation of the mind (sukhaduh^ 
khStmaJeofabdddiriitih). 
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Why [does it not utterly cease to be] ? 

22. Though it has ceased [to he seen] in the case of one whose 
purpose is accomplished, it has not ceased to be, since it is 
common to others [besides himself]. 

Although the object-of-sight has ceased in so far as one Self whose 
purpose has been accomplished is concerned, it has not cectsed to be, 
because it is common to others besides him. Although it has ceased 
so far as one fortunate man is concerned, [still] it has not ceased in 
the case of unfortunate men, since their purpose has not been ful¬ 
filled. So for these persons it becomes the object-of-the-action of 
seeing and receives its form of being as having the form of another. 
And therefore since the power of seeing and the power by which 
one sees are permanent, the conjunction [of the two] is said to be 
from time-without-beginning. And in this sense it has been said, 
“ The substances being in correlation from time without beginning, 
the external-aspects in general are also in correlation from time 
without beginning.” 

An objector says, ‘ If [the objeet-of-sight] is absolutely inapperceptible, bow is it 
that it does not cease to be?’ With this in mind he asks, 4lWhy [is this]?:^ 
In the sQtra he tells the answer beginning with the words 22 . . . whose 
purpose is aooompUshed and ending with the words sinoe it is oommon to 
others [besides himself]. A Self^whose purpose has been accomplished is of 
such a kind. For him the object-of-sight although it has ceased [to be seen], 
has not ceased [to be]. Why ? Sinoe it is oommon to all Selves fortunate or 
unfortunate. He explains [the sQtra] in the words, 4Cone whose purpose has 
been accomplished.)^ Cessation is the absence of that by which one sees. But 
the object-of-sight has not ceased to be, since it is common to other Selves. 
Hence the nature (rt^) of the being {Otman) who is higher than the object- 
of-sight is intelligence {cHUanya). So {tma) here we have that [being] which is 
made known in the Sacred Word and the Sacred Tradition and in the Epics 
and Puiftnas, the unphenomenalized, the whole-without-parts, the one, the 
independent, all-pervasive, permanent, [and] capable of producing-all-effects. 
Although [the objeot-for-sight] is not seen by the fortunate man, sinoe for him 
its effect has been accomplished, it is not, however, something not seen by the 
unfortunate man. For because colour is not seen by the blind man, it does not 
become non-existent, since it is seen by the man who has eyes. For the Self 
is not, like the primary cause, only one. Because its plurality is established * 
in so far as there is the orderly arrangement of births and deaths, pleasures and 


> Compare Sarbkbya-sQtia L 149. 
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pains, later kind*of-ezperience and release and round^of-existenoe; imd because 
the passages of the Sacred Word which teach the unity [of the Self] and which 
contradict the other sources-of-valid-ideaa, can somehow be made consis¬ 
tent, as partial statements, by supposing that there is no division ^ in place or in 
time; and because the fact that primary matter is one and the Selves many 
is expressly taught by the Sacred Word * itself, “ One male goat [the unborn 
Soul] has pleasure in leaping upon the one female goat [primary matter] which 
is red and white and hlack and which brings forth many offspring like herself, 
while another male goat deserts her after having enjoyed her.” And the 
meaning of this same Sacred Word is said over again by this sQtra. Although 
the ohject-for-sight has ceased [to be seen], still so far as another Self is 
concerned it has not ceased to be. Therefore, since the power of seeing and the 
power hy which one sees are permanent, their correlation is said to be from 
time-without-beginning. He states that those who have the tradition * {Ogamin) 
concur with this teaching, as he says, <LAnd in this sense it has been said.^ 
Since the correlation of substances, in other words, of the aspects (jruna), with 
the souls is from time without beginning, [so] in the case of the mere external 
aspects (guna), such as the Great [thinking-substance], there is a correlation 
from time without beginning. The correlation of the Great [Thinking-substance] 
and of the rest, one by one, although from time without beginning, is not 
permanent. Still it is permanent when we regard the Great [thinking- 
suhatance] and the rest as a whole, since [these external aspects] are common to 
the other Selves. Accordingly he says 4^the external-aspects in general.}^ The 
words <Cin general:^ (mOtra) point out the comprehensive character [of the 
compound]. Hence what follomt is this: Although the correlation of one 
Great thinking-substance has become changed so that it is past, still the 
correlation of one Self* with another Great [thinking-substance] is not past. 
So [the correlation is] said to be permanent. 


The intent of this sutra is to describe what the correlation itself is. 
23. The reason for the apperception of what the power of 
the property and of what the power of the proprietor are is 
correlation. 

The Self as proprietor becomes correlated for the purpose of sight 

* The FStaiijala Bsbaayam lays that the * 9^et. Up. iv. 5. 

unity of all souls is only figuiative. * The attribution of this quotation to 

All Selves ate permanent and all- Paiica^ikha rests upon the authority 

pervasive. The unity is that of a of VijSSna Bhikfu. 

collection, like that of a forest or of an < Beading furufintart^ with the Bikfiner 

army, in so for as no division is made MS. 

in time or in place. 
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with the object-for-sight as property. That apperception of the 
object-for-sight which results from this correlation is experience. 
Whereas the apperception of what the Seer is, is liberation. Since 
the correlation lasts until sight is effected, sight is said to be the 
cause of discorrelation. Since sight and non-sight are opposite to 
each other, non-sight is said to be the instrumental cause of corre¬ 
lation. Sight in this [system] is not the cause of release ; but the 
absence of bondage results from the absence of non-sight. This is 
release. Where there is sight, non-sight, which is the cause of bond¬ 
age, ceases [to be felt]. Thus the perception which is sight is said 
to be the cause of isolation. And what is this so-caUed non-sight ? 
1. Is it the authority {adhiharot) of the aspects (guiux) [over the 
Self] ? 2. Or is it the case that, when in [the equipoised state of] 
the primary-cause, the mind-stuff, by which the objects are shown 
to the proprietor in his capacity as Seer, fails to produce [effects], 
there is non-sight,^ although the property, the object-for-sight, 
exists ? 3. Or is it that the aspects {guruz) possess the intended- 
objects [in potential form] 1 4. Or is undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness (avidya), which, together with its own mind-stuff, has been 
restricted, the seed for the production of its peculiar mind-stuff ? 
6. Or is it the manifestation of subliminal-impressions in motion 
(gati) after the subliminal-impressions in equilibrium {sthiti) have 
dwindled away ? Of which [theory] this has been said,* “ The 
primary cause if it existed, on the one hand, in equilibrium {sthiti) 
only, would be a non-primary cause, because it would not cause 
any evolved effect. Similarly, if on the other hand it existed in 
motion (gati) only, it would be a non-primary cause, because the 
evolved effects would be permanent. And since it does act * in 
both ways [equilibrium and motion] it is ordinarily termed primary 
substance; not otherwise. Also with regard to other supposed 
causes the same reasoning [applies].” 6. According to some 
non-sight is nothing but the power by which one sees, as the 
Sacred Word says, “ The primary cause acts with the intent of 
displaying itself.” The Self capable of illuminating all iUuminable 

1 Compare iv. 34. 

* UdSaina BSlar§ma attributes this to Fi£ca;ikha. * Reading vrtti. 

21 [h-O.!. 17] 
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things does not, before the primaxy cause acts, see. [On the other 
hand], the object-for-sight capable of making all kinds of efiFects is 
not then [without the Self] seen. 7. According to others non¬ 
sight is a property of both kinds also. From this point of view, 
this sight, although independent of the object-for-sight, requires 
a presented-idea [that is, the reflection] of the Self; and so is a 
property of the object-for-sight. Similarly sight, although not 
independent of the Self, still requires a presented idea in the object- 
for-sight ; and appears as if it were actually a property of the Self. 
8. Certain others assert that non-sight is only the perception [of 
things only] by sight. These are the alternatives found in the 
books on this [topic of the nature of non-sight]. These many alter¬ 
natives deal with a common subject-matter, the correlation of all 
the Selves with the aspects {gwMi). 

Thus the serving the purpose [of the Self] as the eause of correlation has been 
stated. And as incidental [to this] the cause of the pennanenoe of the primary 
cause and the cause of the permanence of the correlation in general have been 
stated. With the intent to describe what correlation itself is, in other words, 
its special particular [nature], the sQtra has come into being. 28. The 
reason for the apperception of what the power of the property and of 
what the power of the proprietor are is correlation. Because the objeot>for- 
sight is for his sake, therefore the Self, accepting the aid rendered by this 
[object], becomes its proprietor. And the object-foreight becomes his property. 
And the correlation of these two which has had a merely potential arrangement 
is the reason for the apperception of what the two are in themselves. This 
same is made clear in the commentary in the words dhe Sel£}> Hie Self 
as proprietor merely [his] pre-established harmony becomes corr^ted with 
the object-for-sight as his property for the sake of sight The rest is easy. An 
objector says, ‘ This may be true. Liberation maybe said to be the apperception 
of what the Seer himself may be, [that is, it may be] that by which he is 
liberated. And moreover release is not the effect of mesas. Should this be 
so, it would cease being what could be rightly called release.’ In reply to this 
he says, ^until sight is effected.^ Until sight is effected there is a correlation 
of a particular Self with a particular thinking-substance. Thus sight is said to 
be the cause of disoorrelation. ‘ But how does correlation last until sight is 
effected?’ In reply to this he says, 4^on-sight.^ Non-sight, undifferentiated- 
consciousness {avidyd), is said to be the instrumental cause of correlation. He 
makes clear the meaning of what he said before by saying, 4Cin this [system]... 
not.:^ The objector says, ' Sight may quite remove non-sight, its opposite. But 
how can it remove bondage ? ’ In reply to thia he says, ds sights Belease has 
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been stated [L 8] to be the seifs (aiman) abiding in his own fonn as dis- 
eriminated from the thinking-substance and other [substances]. And the 
means for effecting this is not only sight, but the removal of non-sight. This 
is the meaning. — In order to obtain a particular kind of non-sight as the 
special reason for the correlation he puts forth the following alternatives with 
respect to non-sight in the words, 4:And what is this.;i^ 1. Assuming that 
[non-sight] is some positive thing (paryudOsa) * [not sight] he asks, 4Cl. Is it the 
authority of the aspects (guna) [over the Self] Authority is the competency 
to initiate effects. For it is as the result of this that the correlation, which is the 
reason for the round-of-existence, is produced.—2. Assuming that [nonneight] is a 
negation where there is a possibility of an afSrmation {prasqjya-praHfedha)* he puts 
forth a second alternative with the word, 4l3. Ot.'P [Non-sight] is the failure, by 
the mind-stuff which shows objectsof-sense [to the Self], to produce either the 
[various things] from sound downwards or the [diserimination of] the difference 
between aattva and the Self. It is this that is made clear by the words, <Cthe 
property.^ The object-for-sight is [both] the various things from sound down¬ 
wards and the differenee between saitva and the Self. The primary cause is- in 
motion only so long as it has not completed the two-fold sight. But when both 
kinds of sight have been accomplished, it de^ts [from being further in motion].— 
8. On the assumption that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he 
puts forth the third alternative, 4C8. Or is it that the aspects (guna) possess 
the intended-objects [in potential form] ?» For if the doctrine of pre-existent 
causes (satharga) is established, experience and liberation are also yet to come 
in so far as they are [at present] indeterminable. This is the meaning.— 
4. Assuming that [ncm-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth the 
fourth alternative and asks 4C4. Or is undifibrentiated-consciousness (avidga ).. 

At the time of the reversal of creation, it is restricted together with its peculiar 
mind-stuff [that is to say] it is reduced to the state of equipoise in the primary 
cause, the seed for the production of its peculiar mind-stuff. To this extent (tern) 
a subconscious-impression of undifferentiated-eoneciousness is other than sight 
and is precisely what is called non-sight.—6. Assuming that [non-eight] is 
some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth the fifth alternafave and asks, 
<6. Is it... in equilibrium When the snbliminal-impreesions in equilibrium, 
[that is] existing in the primary cause, and fiowing on in a succession of 
mutations in the equipoised [state of the primary cause], have dwindled away, 
there is a start given to evolved-effects (vikSm), such as the Great [thinking- 
substance] and the rest,—this is motion (yaf»)- ^be reason for thia [start given] 
is a subliminal-impression of the primary cause, the subliminsJ-impression 
in motion. The manifestation of it is its readiness to produce effects. He says 
that another theory admits the real existence of subliminal-impressions of both 

' Compare Fatafijsli: MahabhSfya (Kiel- 343**; iii. 35*; and elsewhere. 

horn’s ed.) i. 98*; 101*; 167*; 188*; * Compare p. 24, note 2; and p. 118, note 4. 

216‘; 819“; 384*; 341*; ii. 338*; 
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kinds in the words, ^Of which [theory] this has been said^ by those who deny 
the absoluteness of either one. Primary cause (pra-dhSna) is that by which the 
totality of eyolved effects is put forth (pra-dldifate) or produced.* If this primary 
cause always remained in equilibrium and never in motion, then because it 
would not cause any evolved effect, it would not put forth anything, and would 
not be a primary cause (pm-d%dfta). Or if it always remained in motion 
and never in equilibrium, then he says, ^Similarly ... in motion.^ Else¬ 
where the reading is ‘for the purpose of equilibrium, for the purpose of 
motion’; the dative is here purposive and we must supply (drcutavjfai) ‘ only ’ 
(etu) after it. If it did not act for the purpose of equilibrium, no evolved 
effect would ever cease to be. And this being so, if a thing (MAva) exists and 
does not cease to be, it could not rise [again]. Thus there would be a cessation 
of evolution of effects altogether. And there would likewise be nothing put 
forth in this case and [thus] it would be a non-primary cause. Therefore its 
activity must be of both kinds, in equilibrium and in motion, [and] it is 
ordinarily termed primary substance; 4Cnot otherwise,^ as when for instance 
the abeoluteneas [of either] might be assumed. This reasoning or argument 
applies not only to the primary cause, but also to other supposed causes, to 
the higher Brahman or to its illusion (rndyA) or to atoms or to other 
[causes]. For these also if they existed in equilibrium only, would not be 
causes, since they do not cause evolved effects; and if existing in motion only, 
would not be causes, since the evolved effects would be permanent.—6. Assum¬ 
ing that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth a sixth 
alternative in the words, ^nothing but the power by which one sees.)^ Just as 
in the vow of PrajSpati [Manu iv. 87], “ One should not look upon the rising 
sun,” a mental resolution [in positive form] closely related to not looking is 
understood, so in this case also [of non-sight], when there is a negation of sight, 
a power closely related to it and based upon it is described. Amd this [power] 
in order to give birth to sight characterised by experience and so forth brings 
about the pre-established harmony of the Seer with the object-for-sight On the 
same point he recites a [passage from] the Sacred Word, CThe primary cause.:^ 
The objector says, ‘This may be true. But the Sacred Word says that the 
primary cause acts with the intent of displaying itself; yet it does not say that 
it acts as the result * of the power by which one sees.’ In reply to this he says, 
^Coapable of illuminating all illuminable things./^ Because before the primary 
substance acts, mere displajring of itself is not capacity as an impelling force for 
action. For there is no ground for this [activity] in the absence of capacity to 
act as impelling force. Therefore in accordance with the Sacred Word it is 
said that capacity is the impelling force for action.—^The sixth alternative 
is baaed upon the assumption that the power by which one sees is in the 
primary cause.—7. The seventh alternative makes this same power reside in 
both kinds [the primary cause and the Self], as he says, ^Non-sight... of both 
* Compare ii. 18, p. 144* (Calc. ed.). • Reading fokteh, p. 160* (Calc. ed.). 
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kinds al 80 .:> Some say that non-sight belongs to both kinds, both to the Self 
and to the object-for-sight and that it is a power [or] a property of sight. 
An objector says, * This may be true. We may grant this with regard to the 
object-for-sight, because it is the repository of all powers; but we could not 
grant it with regard to the Seer, because the power of perception does not 
reside (ddh&ra) in him, for the reason that perception does not have the relation 
to him of part to whole {aamm&ya). Should that be so, he would be subject 
to mutation.’ To this he replies, <lFrom this point of view, this.}^ That non¬ 
sight might be included in the object-for-sight might be conceded, still, since the 
object-for-sight is unintelligent ijada), seeing, which is an effect of a power residing 
in this [object-for-sight], would also be unintelligent (jo^a). So sight cannot be 
thought as a property of this [objeot-for^ight], for an unintelligent [thing] 
has not illumination in itself. Hence sight becomes, [that is] is known as, 
a property of this [object-for-sight] only as based upon the presented-idea of 
the Seer, the self (Otman), that is, upon a change into the likeness of the 
intelligence {caitanya). Because that which-has-to-do-with-the-object (vifayin) 
[that is, the power of seeing] is partially expressed by the object [that is, the 
object-for-sight]. The objector says, ‘ Even so, this perception becomes a pro¬ 
perty of the object-for-sight, but not a property of the Self.’ To this he replies, 
^[Similarly... of the Self.^ It is true that it is not independent of the Self, 
still it does appear to become a property of the Self as based upon the 
presented-idea [that is] the likeness of the intelligence (caitanya) in the sattva 
of the thinking-substance of the object-for-sight, but it is not actually a property 
of the Self. What he means to say is thi& In so far as there is no difference 
between intelligence and the thinking-substance, the external-aspects (dtormo) 
of the thinking-substance distinctly appear (cakOsati) as if they were external- 
aspects of intelligence, in so Car as they receive the image of intelligenca— 
8. He describes the eighth altemative in the words, ^on-sight is only the 
perception.}^ Only perception of the [yarious things] from sound downwards 
is non-sight; but not the perception of the difference between sattva and the 
Self. So some say. Just as the eye, although the source-of-a-yalid-idea for 
colour, is not the source-of-a-yalid-idea for taste and the other [sensations]. 
What follows is this: The perceptions of the [yarious things], of sounds and 
so on, have the forms of pleasure and other [forms] and imply the correlation 
of the Seer and the object-for-sight, in so far as it is necessary for the sake 
of their perfection.—Haying thus put forth altematiyes, and in order to accept 
the fourth altematiye, he points-out-the-flaws in the other [seven] altematiyes 
mentioned in the Samkhya system, on the ground that they would lead to 
an absence of diversity in experience, since [non-sight according to the other 
theories] is common to all the Selves. So he says, 4CThese... are found in the 
books.}^ 
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But when there is a correlation of an individual consciousness with 
its own thinking-substance, 

24. The reason for this [correlation] is nndifferentiated- 
oonsciousness (avidya). 

In other words, [undifferentiated-consciousness] is a subconscious- 
impression (vdsand) from erroneous thinking. The thinking- 
substance pervaded {vdsita) by subconscious-impressions from 
erroneous th inking does not attain to the discernment of the Self, 
which is the goal of its actions, [and] returns again with its task 
yet unfulfilled. But that [thinking-substance] which terminates in 
the discernment of the Self attains the goal of its actions, and, its 
task done, and its non-sight repressed, does not, since the cause 
of its bondage no longer exists, return again. Some [heterodox] 
person ridicules this [teaching of Isolation] with the anecdote ^ of the 
impotent man,' He is told by his simple-minded wife," O impotent, my 
wedded lord, my sister has a child ; for what reason have not I ? *’ 
He says to her, " When I am dead, I will beget thee a son.” ’ 
Similarly, [the objector continues,] since this thinking [of the 
discernment], even while existing, does not make a repression of 
mind-stuff, what expectation is there that it will in the future 
make it cease to be ? On this point one who is almost a master 
(dcdryadefiya) says, " Is release anything but the cessation of 
the thinking-substance ? When there is no cause of non-sight the 
thinking-substance ceases. And this non-sight which is the cause 
of bondage ceases when there is sight.” Then release is nothing 
but the cessation of the thinking-substance. Why then is there 
this confusion of ideas of his * that is so much out of place ? 

In order to fix upon the fourth altemstive he introduces the sntra with the 
words, 4CBut when there is a oorrelatiott of an individual consciousness with 
its own thinking-substance.^ Individual {praty-afic) in the sense that it turns 


' See Jacob, Maxims, II. 28, 2^ ed. 

* Two interpretations seem justified. 1. 
The whole passage to the end of the 
comment on this sOtra would be the 
statement of the Scaryade^ya. And 
atya would refer to the nSstika. 2. 
The last two sentences would be that 
of the author of the comment andosyo 


would refer to the Searyade^a. The 
difference between these two would 
be that the latter teaches that release 
is only a cessation of mutations, where¬ 
as the comment teaches that release 
is resolution of the thinking-substance 
{buddher viktya) into the primary 
cause. 


I 
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(aiuxUi) [or] gets back {praii) [or] in the opposite direction (pmftpam). A 
special correlation of each single Self with each single thinking-substance is the 
reason for the diversity between [individuals]. He recites the sotra 2A The 
reason for this [correlation] is xmdifferentiated-oonsoioosness (atnd^). 
An objector says, ‘ Undifferentiated*con8oioasness is erroneous thinking. And 
the reason for this is the correlation of the Self with its own thinking-substance^ 
just [as correlation is the reason] for experience and for liberation. For unless 
correlated with a thinking-substance, undifferentiated-consciousness {avidpa) does 
not arise. How then is undifferentiated-oonseiousness the reason for a particular 
kind of correlation ? * In reply to this he says, Ca subconscious-impression 
from erroneous thinking.!^ From undifferentiated-consciousness (avu^), even 
when belonging to another creation and restricted together with its own mind- 
stuff, a subconscious-impression exists in the primary-cause. And the primary- 
cause pervaded with the suboonscioua-impression from this [undifferentiated-con* 
Bciousness] sends forth the same kind of a thinking-substance for the sake of 
correlation with one Self or another. Similarly in successive previous creations. 
And since [the series] is from time without beginning, there is no flaw in 
the argument. For this very reason the Self at the time of [mundane] 
dissolution is not released, as he says, 4:erroneous thinking.)^ When [the 
thinking-substance] reaches the goal of its actions [that is] the discernment of 
the Self, then sinoe there is no subconscious-impression from erroneous 
thinking, which is the cause of bondage, the thinking-substance does not return 
again, as he says, 4£ut that.^ Some heterodox person makes fun of this 
teaching with regard to Isolation by [telling] the anecdote of the impotent man. 
He tells the anecdote of the imxwtent man by the words, 4^imple-minded.> 
The word ^Creason {artha)J> in the expression 4Cfor what reason}^ signifies a 
ground, because a motive is also a ground. He draws the analogy with the 
anecdote of the impotent man in the words, ^Similarly sinoe this.^ 'This 
existing perception of the discernment of the difference between the 
aspects {guna) and the Self does not cause a repression of the mind-stuff; 
what expectation is there that the mind-stuff^ when it together with its 
subliminal-impressions is restricted by virtue of the higher passionlessness, 
will cease to be? The point is that a thing has an effect when it exists; 
and not, when it does not exist.’ With regard to this he gives a rebuttal 
by means of an opinion which partially [agrees], 4^0n this point one 
who is almost a master.^ One who is little short' of a master. A master, 
moreover, has his characteristic given in the declaration of the YSyu,' “ One 
who not only collects {Ocinoti) the meaning of the books, but also makes the 
people steadfast in good conduct, and observes {Ocarate) good conduct himself, he 
is a master (Oc&rya),” Release is nothing but the repression of the thinking- 
substance which has entered into mutations in the form of experience and of 

^ See Pauini v. 3. 67. 

^ See VSyu Pur&ga Ixix. 2; and Linga PoiS^a x. 15-16. 
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discriminative discernment But there is no repression of the thinking-substance 
as such. This [repression], moreover, takes place only after the [thinking- 
substance] is established in the discriminative discernment which lasts up to the 
Bain-cloud of [Knowable] Things (dhamunnegha). Even though the thinking- 
substance abides as itself and nothing less, [still it does exist elsewhere]. 
He makes this clear by the words, ^on-sight.:> There is a repression 
of the thinking-substance when there is no non-sight [which is] the cause 
of bondage. And this non-sight [which is] the cause of bondage ceases 
as a result of sight. But as for the repression of sight, [that] is to be 
effected by the higher passionlessness. The point is, although the thinking- 
substance abides in itself and nothing less, there is release. Having cleared up 
the opinion which partially [agrees], he states his own opinion in the words, 
^hen release is nothing but the cessation of the thinking-substance.}^ An 
objector asks, ‘ Have you not already ‘ said that, when seeing is repressed, there 
results soon after a repression of the mind-stuff itself. How then can [this 
repression] be the result of sight ? * In reply to this he says, ^Why then is there 
this confusion of ideas of his that is so much out of place ?}> The meaning is 
this. If we were to admit * that sight is the direct cause of the repression of the 
mindstuff, then we should be subject to this rebuke. But we take our stand 
upon the view that discriminative sight reaches its limit of perfection when the 
mind-stuff is repressed and when it is subservient to the abiding of the Self 
in his own form, according to its degree of perfection in the cultivation of 
restricted concentration. How then should we be subject to this rebuke? 


The pain which is to be escaped and the cause of pain, the so-called 
correlation, together with their reasons, have been described. 
Next the higher escape {hdna) is to be described. 

25. Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correla¬ 
tion. This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. 

Since this non-sight does not exist, there is no correlation of the 
thinking-substance and of the Self, in other words, a complete 
ending of bondage. This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer, 
the unmixed state of the Self; in other words, the state in which 
[the Self] is not again correlated with aspects (srwn«). Upon the 
repression of the cause of pain there follows the ending of pain, the 
escape. Then the Self is said to be grounded * in his own self. 

Having thus spoken of two divisions, with the intent to describe the third 
division, he introduces the satrs with the words, ^CThe pain which is to be 

^ See p. 162* (Calc. ed.). MS. and the Anaiic%tama ed. (96**). 

* Bea^ng '‘kufxmahi, with the BikSner * Compare L 8. 
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escaped.:^ 2S. Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correlation. 
This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. He explains the sQtra in the 
word, Cthis.}^ For even in the great mundane dissolution there is no correla¬ 
tion. For thin reason he uses the word 4Ccomplete.^ The words 4Cthe 
ending of pain, the escape:^ show that this is a fulfilment of the purposes 
of the Self. The rest has nothing obscure. 


Now what is the means of attaining escape ? 

26. The means of attaining escape is unwavering discrimina¬ 
tive discernment. 

Discriminative discernment^ of the presented-idea of the differ¬ 
ence between sattva and the Self. But this discernment wavers 
when erroneous perception is not repressed. When erroneous 
perception, reduced to the condition of burned seed, fails to repro¬ 
duce itself {vandhyorprasava), then the flow of the presented-ideas 
of discrimination—belonging to the sattva, which is cleansed firom 
raja^ belonging to the hindrances, and which continues in the 
higher clearness [and] in the higher consciousness of being master 
—becomes stainless. This unwavering discriminative discernment 
is the means (updya) of escape. After this, erroneous perception 
tends to become reduced to the condition of burned seed. And its 
failure to reproduce itself is the Path (mdrga) to B^lease, the 
way-of-approach {updya) to escape. 

Wishing to denominate the fourth division as having the distinguishing- 
characteristic of the means of escape, he introduces the sUtra with the word 
dfow.^ 26- The means of attaining escape is unwavering discrimina¬ 
tive discernment. Even by verbal communication and by inference there is 
discriminative discemment. This [kind of discriminative discernment] does 
not, however, repress emergence or the subliminal impressions from emer¬ 
gence, because these two latter follow a man who has both [the verbal- 
communication and the inference]. Accordingly in order to repress this 
[emergence] he says, iCunwavering.:^ Wavering ie erroneous perception; 
[unwavering] is free from that. What he means to say is this. He obtains 
discrimination by perception derived from something heard; and he makes 
this logically tenable (vyamstki^ya) [by ideas] derived from reasonings. The 
discriminative discernment, which in concentration has reached the utmost 
perfection of cultivation for a long time, iminterruptedly, and with earnest 

* Diicuased in ^ihkhTa Tattra ESnmndi on KSr. 51. 

22 it] 
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attention, [and which] has direct perceptiDn and has uprooted erroneous per* 
eeptions together with their suhoonsoious impressions, [and whidi is thus] 
unwaywing,—^this is the means of escape. The rest of the comment is easy. 


27. For him [there is] insight seven-fold and advancing in 
stages to the highest. 

The words <for hino refer ‘ to him * in whom discernment in 
re-uprisen. The word <seven-fold> means that the insight of the 
discriminating [yogin], after the removal of the defilements from 
the covering of impurity, when no other kind of presented-idea is 
generated in the mind-stuff, has just seven forms, as follows. 
1. The thing to be escaped has been thought out; nor need [the 
yogin] think it out again. 2. The reasons for the thing to be 
escaped have dwindled away ; nor need they dwindle away again. 

3. The escape is directly perceived* by the concentration of 
restriction; [nor need anything beyond this be discovered]. 

4. The means of escape in the form of discriminative discernment 
has been cultivated; [nor need anything beyond this be culti¬ 
vated]. So this is the four-fold final release {vimukti), belonging to 
insight, which may be effected. But the final release of the mind- 
stuff is three-fold [as follows]. 6. The authority of the thinking- 
substance is ended. 6. The aspects {gunci), like rocks fallen ftom 
the top of the mountain peak, without support, of their own 
accord, incline towards dissolution and come with this [thinking- 
substance] to rest. And when these [aspects] are quite dissolved, 
they do not cause growth again, because there is no impelling- 
cause. 7. In this stsbge the Self has passed out of relation with 
the aspects {guna), and, enlightened by himself and nothing more. 


* See N:^ya-Ko(a, a.T. pmtyamndya 
' TheV5rttikainBi8tBthat<forhiin> is rather 
<for it,> and that it refen to the meana 
of eacape. It deniea that the reference 
ia to the Self aince there ia no mention 
of the Self in the previona aGtra. BSla- 
rSma repliea that the Comment ex* 
preaaly edahea to avoid reference to 
the meana of eacape in the previooa 


ahtra and that it aaya that <for him> 
meana dChim in whom diacemment ia 
re-opriaen.;^ Thia explanation ia cor¬ 
roborated by the nae of the wotdi 
vUtkino Vhmati. 

' See L 8 and compare iii. 16. p. 218^; 
iii. 18-19, pp. 230* and 281‘*; iii. 26, 
p. 241*; iii. 51, p. 266*; and iiL 52, 
p. 269* (Calc. ed.). 
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is stainless and isolated.—The Self beholding this seven-fold insight 
advancing in stages to the highest is denominated fortunate 
{hu^alot). Even when there is also the inverted generation of the 
mind-stuff the Self is said to be released [and] fortimate, because 
he has passed beyond the aspects (gu^). 

He describes the goal as each which belongs to discritninative discernment 
in the sQtra 27. For him [there is] inmf^t seven-fold and advanoing in 
stages to the highest. He explains [the satra] by saying C<for hiin.>:^ Cin 
whom discernment is re-ttprisen}^, that is to say, theyogin in whom discernment 
is present. The word Crefer}^ means allude. One whose mind-stuff has 
reached the goal of discriminatiTe discernment, since the defilement of impurity, 
which is the covering of mind-stuff, has been taken off, and because no other 
presented-idea arises, that is to say, no presented-idea belonging to emergence 
of tamos or of reyas ,—in him there is the insight of just the seven forms 
which belong to the discriminating. There are different disoernments according 
to the different objects.—The compound [advancing in stages to the highest] means 
those stages [or] states the end of which is perfection. Complete perfection * is 
that higher than which there is nothing. That insight [or] discriminative 
discernment [is advanoing by stages] whose stages are advancing. These seven 
kinds of stages he takes up beginning with the word 4Cas follows.^ Of these 
[seven], from among the four stages which may be completed by a man’s effort, 
he takes up the first with the words, 4Cl. The thing to be escaped has been 
thought out.^ Whatever is an effect of the primary-cause, all that is surely 
nothing but pain by reason of the pains due to mutations, to anxiety, and to 
subliminal impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations,— 
and is therefore to be escaped. This has been thought out.—He shows what 
the advancement to the highest is in the words Cnor need he think it out 
again.:^—2. He describes the second in the words 4:dwindled ayraj.TS He 
tells what the advancement to the highest is by saying <Cnor. .. again.:^ — 
8 . He describes the third in the words <:direetly perceived.^ Even in the 
state conscious [of objects] I have discovered by perception the escape which 
I am to perfect in the concentration of restriction. We need to supply the 
words, ’nor need anything beyond this be discovered.’—4. He describes the 
fourth by saymg 4^ultivated.}^ The cultivated is the perfected means of 
esci^M belonging to discriminative discernment. We need to supply the words, 
‘ nor need anything beyond this be cultivated.’ This the four-fold final release 
[or] completion may be effected. And in so far as it may be effected, it is 
shown to be included within the efforts [of a man]. Elsewhere the reading 
is karjfavimukU. This would be the final rdease of insight with respect to 
effects.—He describes the final release * of the mind-stuff which is not to be 

^ This word (aamprakarfa) does not occur elsewhere in the Comment nor elsewhere in 
VScaspati's Explanation. * Compare SBE. xxi. p. 31 (Lotus). 
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aoeomplished by effort, but which is to be accomplished subsequent to that 
which is to be attained by effort by saying 4£ut the final release of the 
mind-stuff is three-fold.:^—6. He describes the first [of these last three] in the 
words 4C6. The authority^ of the thinking-substance is ended.:^ In other 
words, the two tasks (kafya) of experience and liberation have been done. — 
6 . He describes the second [of these last three] in the words <:The aspectsJ^ — 
He shows what the advancement to the highest is in the words 4lAnd . . . they 
do not.:^—7. He describes the third [of these last three] in the words 4Jn this 
stage.}^ In this stage, even while alive, the Self is called fortunate [and] 
released, since [this] is his last body. Accordingly he says, Cthis.:^ He says 
that [the yogin] is not released in a figurative ‘ sense [as merely being free 
from his last body] in the words, ifinverted generations^ Even when his 
mind-stuff is resolved into the primary causey he is said to be released and 
fortunate,* because he has passed beyond * the aspects (guna). 


When discriminative discernment is perfected there is the means 
of escape. And there is no perfection without the means [of 
attaining it]. So this [topic of the means] is begun. 

28. After the aids to yoga have been followed up, when the 
impurity has dwindled, there is an enlightenment of percep¬ 
tion reaching up to the discriminative discernment. 

The aids to yoga are the eight which are about to be enumerated. 
As the result of following them up there is a dwindling or cessation 
of the five-sectioned [ii. 3] misconception. Upon the dwindling of 
this follows the manifestation of focused thinking. And in pro¬ 
portion as the means [of attaining discriminative discernment are 
followed up], so the impurity is reduced to a state of attenuation. 
And in proportion as it dwindles, the enlightenment of perception 
also, in accordance with the degree of dwindling, increases. Now 
this same increase experiences a perfection reaching up to discrimi- 


* Compare ii. 10, p. 120*; ii. 24, p. 162*; 

iii. 55, p. 274*. The phrase earUa-artha 
occurs iii. 50, p. 265* (Calc. ed.). 

* Ccmpare Supaearikam aifvaryam i 24, 

p. 59* (Calc, ed.); and for definition of 
iupacOrikam iii. 55, p. 274* (Calc. ed.). 
See also for use of word iv. 10, p. 286*. 

* Fortunate because he is free from attach¬ 

ment to the consequences of his own 


actions which are the cause [of bond¬ 
age]. Because of this he is not 
bound, {hetufu karmasu phalaaatiffa’ 
rahUaMn na haddko bhaoami kvfa- 
loAf.)—This is the suggestion of the 
PStidijala Rahasyam. For other in¬ 
stances see i. 24, p. 54^; ii. 9, p. 119*; 
iv. 80, p. 814* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare Bh. Gi^ xiv. 20. 
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native discernment [or] up to the perception [ii. 26] which dis¬ 
tinguishes between the aspects (guiui) as such and the Self. The 
following up of the aids to yoga is the cause of discorrelation 
{viyoga) with impurity, just as an axe [is the cause of the disjunc¬ 
tion {viyopa) of a tree] which is to be cut [from its root]. Now 
[tbe eight aids] are the cause of attaining discriminative discern¬ 
ment, just as right-living {dharma) is [the cause of getting] to 
happiness; in other ways it is not a cause.—Furthermore how 
many of these causes, according to the system, are there ? Just 
nine, he ^ says, as follows, “ Cause is nine-fold, rise [into conscious¬ 
ness] and permanence and manifestation and modification and 
presentation and attainment and disjunction and transformation 
and sustentation.” Of these [nine], 1. The cause of rise [into con¬ 
sciousness], [is for instance] the central-organ [as the cause] of 
a mental-process {vijildna ); 2. the cause of permanence: [for 
instance] the fact that the Self has purposes [is the cause of the 
permanence] of the central-organ, just as food [is the cause of the 
permanence] of the body; 3. the cause of manifestation [is for 
instance] the shining [of the Self upon a fluctuation as the cause of 
the manifestation] of colour, just as the perception of colour [which 
is in the fluctuation, is the cause which manifests the shining of the 
Self] ; 4. the cause of modification [is for instance] another object- 
of-sense [which modifies] the central-organ, just as fire [is a cause 
which modifies] food to be cooked; 5. the cause of presentation: 
[for instance] the thought of smoke [is the cause of the presenta¬ 
tion] of the thought of fire; 6. the cause of attaining: [for 
instance] the following up of the aids to yoga [is the cause of 
attaining] discriminative discernment; 7. the cause of disjunction 
[is for instance] the same [following up as the cause which disjoins 
the Self] from impurity; 8. the cause of transformation is for 
instance the goldsmith [as the cause which transforms] the gold. 
Similarly if a single presented idea of a woman has the quality of 
infatuation, undiflerentiated-consciousness {avidya) [is the trans¬ 
forming cause]; if it has the quality of painfulness, hatred [is the 
transforming cause]; if it has the quality of pleasurability, passion 

^ Apparently this is a tamgraha^oka. Vg&ana Bbik^n says kdiikoktdni naca kSm^ni. 
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[is the transforming cause]; if it has the quality of the detached 
attitude,^ the recognition of the reality [is the transforming cause]; 
9. the cause of sustentation [is for instance] the body [as the cause 
which sustains] the sense-oigans, and these [oi^ans as the cause 
sustaining] this [body], [and again] the great elements [as the 
sustaining cause] of bodies, and these [elements] reciprocally of all 
[elements], since human and animal and supernormal bodies depend 
upon each other.—So much then for the nine causes. And these 
so far as possible are also to be applied to other things. But as 
for the following up of the luds to yoga, it comes into play as cause 
in two ways only, [as the cause of disjunction and as the cause of 
attainment]. 

So much for tho four divuiom which have been described. Since diseriminatiTe 
discernment, the means of escape which falls erithin these [four], cannot be 
perfected before [one follows up the means], as in the process of milking a cow: 
and since what is not perfected cannot be a means [to something else], he 
proceeds to describe the means for its perfection in the word% ^When . . . 
perfeoted.}^ At this point the way by which the means>of--attainment, which 
ate about to be mentioned, serve as a means for discriminative discernment 
is shown by the sQtra which begins with the word S8. . . . yogs and ends 
with the word discernment. For the aids to yoga, according to circumstances, 
by seen or unseen* methods, cause the impurity to dw&dle sway. That 
misconception has five sections must be understood as a partial statement, 
since merit and demerit, in so far as they are causes of birth and of length- 
of'life and of kind-of-enjoyment, are also impure. The rest is easy. Since we 
find that causality is multiform, what kind of causality belongs to the following 
op of the aids to yoga ? In reply to this he says, <After the aids to yoga have 
been followed up>. Since it disyoins the sattva of the thinking-substance firom 
impurity it is the cause of disjunction from impurity. He gives a simile in 
the words, 4^ust as an aze.^ An axe disjoins the tree to be cut &om its 
root. The saUva of the thinking-subBtance, when disjoined from impurity, 
oanses one to attain to disoriminative discernment. Just as merit is [the cause 
of attaining] pleasure, so the following up of the aids to yoga is the cause of 
attaining discriminative discernment. And [it is a cause] in no other form. 
So he says, 4^ow . . . discriminative insights Having heard the denial in the 
words <lin other ways . . . not,!!^ he asks, ^^Furthermore how many of these 
The answer is, 4Jost nine.]^ He shows what these are by a memorial verse 
(karika), <lMa follows, ^ .. . rise [into consciousness].He gives an illustration 

* Read the tale in H. C. Warren; Buddhum * A risible means would be fSuea; an in- 
in Translations, p. 298. risible means would be avSdhffdfo, 
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of thifl in the words, COf these [nine], 1. The cause of rise [into eonsciou8nes8].> 

1. The central organ is the cause of the origin of a mental prooees because it 
beings out a mental process from an indeterminable stage to the present stage. 

2. The cause of permanence [is for instance] the &et that the Self has purposes. 
The central organ rising [into conacioosneas] out of the feelingK>f-per8onalify 
lasts only so loQg as the two-feld purpose of the Self is not fully accomplished. 
When the two kinds of purposes of the Self are accomplished it passes out 
of permanence. Therefore the fact that the Self has purposes is the cause 
of the permanence of the central organ which has risen [into consciousness] 
out of its own cause. He gives a simile in the words, ^^just as food is of 
the body.> 8. The efScient cause of perceptive thinking, the preparation 
(saiiu&rtytl) of an object either of itself or by a BenBeH>rga>, is manifestation. 
The cause of this nuinifestation [is for instance] the shining [of the Self upon 
a fluctuation as the cause of the manifestation] of colour. 4. The cause of 
modification [is for instance] another object-of-sense [which modifies] the 
central organ. For just so Mrkap.dtt, whose central organ had become con* 
oentrated, heard the fifth * note ripening upon the lute, and lifted up his eyes 
and beheld the heavenly-nymph Umlooft* in the perfeetion of beauty and 
loveliness, so that he lapsed from concentration^ and hia central organ became 
attached to her. He gives an instance bearing upon the same point in the words 
d^ust as fire.> For just as fire is the cause of the modification of a thing to be 
cooked, like rice, in such manner that a thing whose arrangement of parts was 
compressed becomes loosely conjoined in parts. 6. An object which is definitely 
existing is the cause of presentation [just as] the thought of smoke [is the cause 
of the presentation] of the idea of fire. What he means to say is this. The 
thought (yddna) is that which is thought; and the thought of fire is fire and it is 
thought [that is, it is a deseriptive compound].* 6. The cause of attainment. 
The natural action of effects belonging to causes which are independent is [what 
he means by] attainment. Occasionally there is an exception to this [action of 
the effects, which is the] non-attainment. Just so waters whose nature it is to 
flow down a slope (ntfiMa) ate held back by a dam. Similarly also in this case, 
the soMva of the thinking-substance, which is disposed to pleasure and bright¬ 
ness, is by its own nature the producer of pleasure and of discriminative die- 
cemment. This is attainment. Sometimes this [attainment], because it is held 
baek, by reason of demerit or of tamos, does not follow. When by reason of 
merit or of following up the aids to yoga this [holding-back] is removed, then 
as a reason merely of the nature of the fluctuations of the thinking-substance’s 
suthoa when not held back by this [demerit or tamos], and in so far as it [this saUva] 
is the produoer of this [pleasure and discernment], [this sattva] attains [them], 

* See BaghaTa& 9 a ix. 26 and 47; EatpQra- * Compare MBh. L 4821 >> i. 188. 64. 

maS^ari L 16* (HOS. vol. 4, p. 228). * The compound it not a genitive depen- 

The seventh note of the lute resembles dent {faffhUatpurufa), but rather a 

the cooing of the koll. descriptive {karmadhSrvjfa), 
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as’ he will [ir. 8] say, ’’The ^eient eauae gives no impolse^ but [the muta¬ 
tion] follows when the barrier to the evolving cauaee is eut^ just aa in the case 
of the peasant.’* Thus there is said to be a cause of attainment only with 
reference to the effect characterized as discriminative discernment. 7. In 
respect to anything subsidiary [to discriminative discernment] the same thing 
would be a cause of disjunction. So he says, €7. the cause of disjunction^ 
8. He describes the cause of transformation in the words 4[the goldsmith . .. 
the goldJ> In so &r as the emphasis is upon the difference with respect to the 
gold, which is both different and not different from the bracelets and ear-rings 
and anklets, and in so &r as the emphasis is upon the absence of difference 
[in the gold], which is not different from the bracelets and other things^ there 
is a cause which transforms [the gold] from the bracelet [into something else]. 
And the goldsmith, who made the bracelet^ in so far as he transforms the gold, 
which is [now] identical with the ear-ring, becomes the cause of transforma¬ 
tion. Although fire [given as an example of fi. modification] is a cause of 
transformation vrith respect to the thing to be cooked, still since the difference 
between the substance* and the property, the rice-grains and the lump of rice, 
is not emphasized, therefore even though the propertiee come and go, still the 
substance persists. It is not possible therefore to say that [the fire] is a cause 
of transformation. For this reason it was said that the fire is a cause of 
modification. And accordingly there is no croes-division. Moreover it should 
not bo supposed that the cause of fransformation in the ease of the substance 
is merely a difference in the arrangement of parts. For this would be incon¬ 
sistent with the words 4the goldsmith.^ Having made clear what the cause 
of outer transformation is, he illustrates the inner [cause] in the words 
4flimilarly if a single.^ <nndifferentiated-conaeiousneas {avid!fa),‘> that is, such 
a thought as ’This girl is to be loved*. The very same presented idea of 
a woman becomes, in the case of Chaitra, in consequence of his complete 
infatuation, infatuated, that is to say, dejected. For he says to himself, ‘Alas! 
that jewel of a woman has come into the hands of that luc^ Maitra, not into 
the hands of me^ bereft {hina) of luck.’ Similarly the rival wives* hatred 
of her is the cause of the painfulnees of the idea of [this] woman. And again 
the passion of her husband Maitra for her is [the cause] of the quality of 
pleasurability in this same idea of the woman. The recognition of the reality, 
that the body of the woman is a congeries of skin and flesh and fat and bones 
and marrow, and is impure because of its [first] abode* [and] because of its 
origin and the reet, becomes, in the case of the dismminating, the cause of the 
detached attitude [that is to say] passionlessneaB. 9. The cause of sustentation 
ia that which sustains tiie body and organs. And in the case of the body 
it is the organs. For the five breaths, beginning with the vital air, are functions 

’ Compare ii. 18, p. 144* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare Patanjali: MahSbhSfTa, vol. I, p. 7 middle (KieUiorn’s ed.). 

* Compare ii. 5, p. 111’. 
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of the organs in general For if they were not, the body would fall. Similarly 
in the case of the parts of the body, the flesh and the other [parts], there is the 
reciprocal relation of sustained and sustainer. Likewise the great elements, 
that is, the earth and the other [elements]; and these [elements] are in the 
reciprocal relation [of sustained and sustainer] in the case of bodies dwelling 
in the worlds of human beings or of Yaruika or of the Sun or of the Wind 
{gandhaoaJta) or of the Moon. Thus in the ease of earth, which has the qualities 
{guM) of odour and taste and colour and touch and soimd, there are five great 
elements standing in the reciprocal relation of sustained and sustainer; in the 
case of water there are four; in the ease of fire three; in the case of wind two. 
Furthermore animal and human and divine [bodies] stand in a relation of 
sustained and sustainer. Some one asks, ‘ How can this [reciprocal rdation of 
sustained and sustainer] be so, if the bodies are not in the relation of holder 
and held ? ’ He replies, 4Ssinoe human . . . depend upon each other.> For the 
human body is sustained by the use of the bodies of tame animals and of birds 
and of wild animals and of plants. Similarly bodies like the tigers [are 
sustained] by the use of the human bodies and those of tame and wild animals 
and of others. And again in the same way the body of the tame animal and of 
tile bird and of the wild animal [is sustained] by the use of plants and similar 
things. Likewise the divine body [is sustained] by the use of sacrifices, of 
goats and deer and the flesh of grouse and ghee and baked-rice-cakes' and 
branches of mango (sahakira) and handfulB*of*darbha grass {prastara), offered 
by human beings. In the same way the deity also sustains human beings and 
the rest by granting boons and showers. Thus the dependence is reciprocal. 
This is the meaning.—The rest is easy. 

In this [stktra] the aids to yoga are determined. 

29. Abstentions and observances and postures and regula- 
tionS'Of'tbe'breath and withdrawal>of-tlie*senses and fixed 
attention and contemplation and concentration are the eight 
aids. 

The following up of these must be performed in succession. And 
what they are we shall describe. 

Now with the intent of excluding either a larger or a smaller number he 
determines what are the aids to yoga by saying 4Jn this [sQtra] the aids to 
yoga are determined.^ The sQtra begins with the word 20. Abstentions and 
ends with the word aids. Practice and passionlessness and belief and energy 
and the rest [i. 20], both by reason of their own selves and in so far as they 
are indispensable, are also properly to be included among these same. 

* Their tue is deacribed in Apastambar in Qatapatha-BiShma^a i. 2. 2. If. 

T%iiia*ParibhB 9 &BQtia xciz and cxzix And again in Mann vi. 11 and vii. 21. 

(8BE., voL xxx), and their preparation 
23 [v-o*«] 
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Of these [eight]— 

80. Abstinence^ from injury and from fedsehood and from 
theft and from incontinence and from acceptance of gilts are 
the abstentions. 

Of these [five] abstinence from injury means the abstinence from 
malice towards all living creatures in every way and at all times. 
And the other abstentions and observances are rooted in it. In so 
far as their aim is the perfection of it, they are taught in order to 
teach it. And in this sense * it has been said, “ Surely this same 
brahman in proportion as he demres to take upon himself many 
courses-of-action,* in this proportion refraining from heedlessly 
giving injury, fulfils [the abstention of] abstinence from injury in 
order to give it the full character of its spotlessness.” Abstinence- 
from-falsehood (satya) means speech and mind such as correspond to 
the object-intended; and speech and min d corresponding to what 
is seen or inferred or heard.* If speech is spoken in order that 
one’s own knowledge may pass to some one else, it should not be 
deceitful or mistaken or barren of information; [then it would be 
abstinence from falsehood]. It should be used for the service of 
all; not for the ruin of creatures. And even when used thus, 
should it be only for the ruin of creatures, it would not be an 
abstinence from falsehood; it would be nothing less than wrong. 
In so far as there would be a false kind of merit [and] a resemblance 
of merit, it would become the worst of evils. Therefore let [the 
yogin] consider [first] what is good' for all creatures and [then] 
speak with abstinence-from-falsehood.—Theft • is the unauthorized 
{afdstrapurvaka) appropriation of things-of-value from another. 
While abstinence-from-theft, when free from coveting, is the refusal 
to do this.—Continence is control of the hidden organ of genera¬ 
tion.—Abstinence-from-acoeptance-of-gifts is abstinenoe-from- 
appropriating objects, because one sees the disadvantages in acquir- 


* ThusQtra and the following are quoted 

in OSndapfida’a BhSfya on SSdikhja- 
kSrikS xxiiL 

* Similar plans of life in BhBg. For. xi, 

second half. 

■ JAOS. Proceedings, xL 229. 

* Compare Lifiga PoiSqa riii. 13. 


The principle would seem to be that 
a speech which does not harm any one 
and which does some good, although 
untrue, must he regarded as true. See 
Hanu iv. 138 and viii. 138. 

Compare Linga PurSpa riiL 15. 
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ing them or keeping them or losing them or in being attached to 
them or in harming them. These then are the abstentions. 

Haying announced the aids [to yoga] of which the first are the abstentions and 
the obeervanoes, he introduces a sOtra which specifies the abstentions by saying 
Cof these [eight]. ^ The sQtra begins with the words 80. Abstinence ftom 
injury and ends with the word abstentions. He describes the aid to yoga [called] 
abstinence from injury by saying, 4:in every way.^ He praises such abstinence- 
from-injury with the words, 4lAnd the other.^ 4CBooted in iti^ would mean 
that, even if these are performed without observing abstinence from injury, they 
are as if they had not been performed, since they are quite fruitless. This is 
the meaning. The following up of them has nothing as its aim but the perfec¬ 
tion of this [abstinence-from-killing]. ‘ If abstinence-from-killing has the others 
rooted in it, how can it be that they aim at the perfection of the abstinence- 
from-injury ? ’ To this he replies, 4in order to teach it.> 4[Perfeetion> [in other 
words] the rise into consciousness of a thought. An objector asks, ‘ This may be 
true. But if the others exist for the sake of knowing abstinence from injury, 
what need of them, sinoe this thought comes from the other source ? * In reply 
he says, <it8 spotlessness.^ If the others were not followed up, abstinenoe-firom- 
injury would be defiled by falsehood and other [vices]. With reference to this 
same point he tells of a concurrent opinion of those-who-have-the-tradition 
(dyamifca) in the words, 4CAnd in this sense it has been said.> Easy.—He gives 
the distinguishing characteristic of abstinence-from-falsehood in the words, 
4i:speech and mind such as correspond to the objeot-intended.)> The word such 
{yafha) raises an expectation which is fulfilled by the words ^corresponding to 
what is seen.}> He brings this into connexion with the correlated word 
Ccorresponding-to in the expression dOspeech and mind corresponding 

to.^ [This should be, ] whenever there is a desire to say [something]. [If spoken] 
otherwise [than as seen], it is not abetinence-firom-falsehood. This is stated with 
an explanation in the words 4Cto some other person.^ In order that knowledge 
thereof may pass to some one else, speech is spoken [or] ottered to produce know¬ 
ledge similar to one’s own knowledge. If it is not deceitful [or] the cause of 
deceit, [it is abetinence-from-falsehood]. Just as when Drops the Master [MBh. 
viL chap. 190] asked Tudhisthira [the king] with regard to the death of his own 
son Apvatthoman, ‘Venerable sir {ayuftncm), thou who art rich in truth, has 
Affvatthaman been slain?’ And he having in mind the elephant who had 
the corresponding name said, ‘ It is true, Apvatth&man is slain.’ This is an 
answer which does not make Yodhistiiira’s own knowledge pass to [the other 
person]. For his own knowledge derived from the sense-organ ‘ had as its 
object the slaying of the elephant and this [knowledge] was not passed [to 
Drona]. But quite another knowledge, that of the slaying of the latter’s son, 
was formed [in Drops’s mind ].—<^Or mistaken> means due to a mistake, either 

' Beading indriyajanmi with the BikSner MS. and the Bombay and Poona editions. 
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at the tune when one desiree to say something, or at the time of determining 
what the object-to-be*perceiyed ia.—^CBarten of information}^ is barren as regards 
information, as for instance an outlandish tongue is barren of information to 
Aryans; or it might be purposeless, as for instance speech the utterance of 
which is not meant to be uttered. For in this [latter case], althougdi one’s own 
knowledge does pass to the other person, still it is exactly the opposite of making 
[knowledge] pass [to another], because it was not purposed.* An abetinenoe* 
from-fdsehood even when it has these distinguishing characteristics, if it results 
in injury to another, would be a fUse kind of abstinence-from-falsehood, but 
would not be abstinence-from-falsehood, as he says in the words, <3f it.}> For 
example, one who practises austeritiee in abstinence-from-fidsehood, when asked 
by robbers which way the rich merchant had gone^ told the way the rich merchant 
had gone. .4Clt should be uaed,> that is, uttered. The rest is easy.—Since an 
[explanatory] n^ative idea depends on that of the positiTe he explains the 
distinguishing characteristic of theft by saying, 4}Theft is the unauthorized.^ 
Here the generic idea is characterized by a qualification. This is the meaning. 
Since verbal and bodily operations are preceded by mental operations, it is the 
operation of mind, because it is donxinant, that is mentioned in the words, 
4;free from coyeting.}^—He tells what continence is in the word <3iidden.> 
For even if his organ of generation is held in control, still if he become attached 
at the sight of a woman or upon [hearing] her talk or upon touching her limbs 
which are the seats of Kandarpa, he has no continence. So to exclude this ease 
he says, 4:the hidden organ.:^ Other organs also that are very ardent for this 
[woman] are to be watched.—^He tells what abstinence-irom-aeceptance^f-gifts 
is by saying, 4Cobjects.}> He mentions the disadvantage due to attachment to 
these [objects] in the words [ii. 15], Since passions increase because of applica¬ 
tion to enjoyments, and the skill of the organs also increases.” The disadvantage 
which is characteristic of injury is also expressed by the words,* “Enjoyment is 
impossible unless one hasharmed some living creatures.” Although obtained with¬ 
out effort, objects if unauthorized have disadvantages when one acquires them, 
since the acquisition of such things is censured. And even authorized objects, 
when acquired, are evidently disadvantageous, in that they must be kept and so on. 
Therefore abstmence-from-acceptance-of-gifts is the refusal to appropriate them. 


Now as for these [five abstentions]— 

81. When they are unqualified by speoies or place or time 
or exigency and when [covering] all [these] classes—[under 
these circumstances exists] the Great Course-of-conduct. 

Of these [five], abstinenoe-firom-injury is qualified in respect of 
species as follows, a catcher of fish does injury to fishes only and 
1 Mrcchak. (Nirf. Sag. edition), p. 238*. * Compare ii. 15, p. 132* (Calc. ed.). 
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to nothing else.—The same is qualified in respect of place, as when 
one says, ‘ I will not slay in a holy place.’—The same is qualified 
in respect of time, as when one says, ‘I will not slay on the 
fourteenth day [of the lunar fortnight] nor on a day of good omen. 
—The same, in the case of one who refrains from [these] three is 
qualified in respect of exigency, as when one says, ‘ For the sake of 
gods and brahmans and not otherwise I will slay.’ Likewise also 
in the case of the warrior who says, ‘ In battle only [I will do] 
injury, and nowhere else.’ Abstinence-from-injury and the other 
[abstinences] unqualified by these species or times or places or 
exigencies must be kept when [covering] no less than all [these] 
cases. <In all [these] classes) means with regard to all [these] 
objects. Without exceptions in no less than all [these] classes— 
this is what is meant by speaking of the Great Course-of-conduct^ 
when [covering] all [these] stages. 

4CKow as for the6e.> The sctra begins with the words 81... by speoies and 
ends with the words Great Conrse-of-oonduot. <When [covering] all [these] 
classes) means of those which are found in all [these] stages which are oharac* 
terized as being species and the other [three stages]. The words ^Abstinence* 
from-injury and the other [abstinences]:^ mean that the definition [of the Great 
Course-of-conduct] must be asserted in the case of the other abstentions also. 
The Comment is easy. 


32. CleanlineBB and contentment and Belf-caBtigation and 
Btudy and devotion to the l9vara are the obeervanoeB. 

Of these [five], cleanliness is produced by earth or by water or the 
like, and by the consumption and other [requirements] with regard 
to pure sacrificial food. This is outer. Inner [cleanliness] is the 
washing away of the blemishes of the mind-stuff.—[To practise] con¬ 
tentment means not to covet more than the means at hand.—Self¬ 
castigation is the bearing of extremes, hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, standing and sitting, stock-stillness and formal stillness, 
and, according to usage, courses-of-conduct such as mortifications 
{krcchra)* and lunar fasts ^ and rigid penances.*—Study is the 

* Compare Manu xii 1-6. * Mann vi. 20, ftc. 

* Manu zi. 106, &c. * Manu zi. 213, &c. 
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recital of books that treat of release or the repetition of the 
s]^Uable of adoration {jpranavd). —Devotion to the Ifvara ' is the 
offering up of all actions to the Supreme Teacher. “ He who rests 
in himself, for whom the network of perverse-considerations 
(vitarka) has been destroyed, whether resting upon a bed or on 
a seat, or wandering upon a road, would behold the destruction of 
the seed of the round-of-rebirths, would be permanently released, 
would participate in deathless delights.” With regard to which 
this has been said, [i. 29], Thereafter comes the right knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, and the removal of 
obstacles.” 

He expounds cleanliness and the other observances. The sQtra begins with the 
word 82. Cleanliness and ends with the word observanoee. He explains [the 
sQtra] by saying 4Coleanlines8Jb The words 41or the like^^ are meant to include 
oow>dung and such things. Pure sacrificial food is the barley [mixed with] 
cow’s urine and the rest [eaten at the festival]. There is a consumption 

and other [requirements] with regard to this [food], ^he other require¬ 
ments^ are meant to cover regulation of the dimensions and of the number of 
these morsels. Instead of saying ‘produced by the consumption and other 
requirements with regard to pure sacrificial food ’ he says <Uuid by the consump¬ 
tion and other [requirements] with regard to pure sacrificial food.:^ For in the 
effect the cause is supposed figuratively to exist—The Cstains of the mind- 
stuffs such as arrogance and pride and jealousy; the removal of this is deanli- 
ness of the central-organ.—^Contentment^ is the desire to take no more than is 
necessary for the general maintenance of life, because it follows the renunciation * 
of what had been before one’s own property. This is its distinction [from 
abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts].—^tock-stillness;!^ is the absence of any 
indication of one’s intention even by signs; ^formal stillness^ is merely refraining 
from speech.—In the phrase 4Cfor whom the network of perverse-considerations 
has been destroyed)^ the words ^perverse-considerations}^ will be [later iL 88] 
described. And doubts and misconceptions should be added [as parts of the 
network]. To this extent his intention is said to be pure.—These abstentions 
and observances are also described in the l^bnu PuApa [vL 7. 86-87^* “ Wish¬ 
ing to reduce the mind to its proper state he should resort to abstinence from 
incontinence and from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from 
acceptance-of-gifts. A man whose self is curbed should practise study and 
cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation. He should also make his 
mind incline towards the higher Brahman. These abstentions together with 

* Compare iL 1, p. 106* (Calc. ed.). * nioitrated in Cl^d. Up. i. 10.1-11. 

* See alio NStadiya PurSQa zlviL 12-14. 
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the obeervances are declared to be five each. They give a special result when 
they are approached with a desire [for some special thing], and in the case of 
persons free from all desues they yield final release.” 


As for these abstentions and observances, 

38. If there be inhibition by perrerse^oonBiderations (vitarka), 
there should be cultivation of tiie opi>oBite8. 

Whenever [in the mind] of this hrahman [practising the absten¬ 
tions and observances] injuries and similar [faults] arise as 
perverse-considerations, such as for iustance, ‘ I will kill him who 
hurts me ; I will also lie ; I will also appropriate his money ; and 
1 will commit adultery with his wife ; and I will also make myself 
master of his property.’ Thus inhibited by the blazing fever of 
perverse-considerations, let him cultivate the opposites of these. 
Let him ponder, ‘ Baked upon the pitiless coals of the round-of- 
rebirths, I take my refuge in the rules {dharmd) for y<^ by 
giving protection ‘ to every living creature. I myself after ridding 
myself of perverse-considerations am betaking myself to them once 
more, like a dog. As a dog to his vomit, even so I betake myself 
to that of which I had rid myself.’ Other similar [inhibitions of 
perverse-considerations] should be applied in the other shtras also 
[upon the aids to yoga]. 

Since “ good things * are full of difficulties ”, he introducas a eotra whose object 
is to give advice which will prevent the possibility of exceptions to these [absten¬ 
tions and observances]. So he says, 4LAs for these abstentions and obser- 
vanoes.:^ The satra, 88. If there be inhibition by perverse-considerations, 
there should be cultivation of the opposites. In the Comment upon perverse- 
considerations there is nothing at all that seenu obscure. 


84. Since perverse'CCUBiderationB such as injuries, whether 
done or caused to be done or approved, whether ensuing 
upon greed or anger or infatuation, whether mild or moderate 
or vehement, find their unending consequences in pain and 
in lack of thinking, there should be the cultivation of their 
opposites. 


> This phrase ocean in Mann viii. 808. 

* Compare dko vighnavatyah prUrthitSrtha- 


tiddhaya^ yiknntala. Act iii, near end; 
and^oXcsA lA icoXd Bepub. 435o,497d. 
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Of these [considerations], first of all, injury, since it is done or caused 
to be done or approved, is three-fold. Moreover, each of these 
is three-fold, in so far as there is greed [such as] desire for the 
meat or for the skin, or in so far as there is anger as when a man 
thinks he has been ‘ hurt by that man or in so far as there 
is infatuation as when a man thinks [that what he is doing] ‘ will 
be merit for me Again, since greed and anger and infatuation are 
three-fold as being mild and moderate and vehement, there are 
thus seven-and-twenty varieties of injuries. Yet again, since 
[these are] gentle and moderate and extreme [these are] three¬ 
fold as follows, gently mild and moderately mild and keenly mild; 
similarly, gently moderate and moderately moderate and keenly 
moderate; likewise, gently keen and moderately keen and vehe¬ 
mently keen. Thus injury is of one-and-eighty varieties. It is, 
however, innumerable because of the varieties due to specifications 
(niyama) and to options (vikalpa) and to abrogations {sa/mticcaya), 
due to the fact that the varieties * of those-who-breathe-the-breath- 
of-life are innumerable. In the same manner [the classification] is 
to be applied to fiilsehood and to the other [crimes]. Now since 
these perverse considerations have endless consequences in pain 
and in lack of thinking, one should cultivate their opposites. [In 
other words], there is a cultivation of those things the endless 
consequences of which are pain and a lack of thinking.—^And to 
continue, he who commits an injury first of all reduces the strength 
of the victim, then causes him pain by falling upon him with 
a knife or something of the kind, [and] afterwards even deprives 
him of life. When once he has taken away [the victim’s] strength, 
his own animate or inanimate aids ‘ begin to have their strength 
dwindle away. As a result of causing pain, he himself experiences 
pain in hells and in [the bodies of] animals and of departed spirits 
and in other [forms]. As a result 6f uprooting [the victim] from 
life, he himself continues from moment to moment at the very 
point of departure from life. And even while wishing for death he 

* BSghaTSnandaiiithePataSjal&-Baha87am with a change in the order of words, 

attributes this quotation to Pakfila- by the TJdyotak&ra in the NySya- 

sT&min. It is found in VSts^^yana’s YSrttika (BibL Ind. p. 9 **). 

BhS^ya (Vizian. ed. p. 1^) ; and quoted, * See Tftcfupati on ii. 15, p. 114* (Calc. ed.). 
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pants laboriously since the fhiition* of pain is to be felt in a 
firuition which has • a limit [in time]. Furthermore, even if [the 
effects of] injury could be somehow done away® by merit, even 
then, if he obtained happiness, it would be [on condition 
that] his leng^h-of-life be short.—^In the same way, so far as 
possible, [the classification] is to be applied to lying and to the 
other [violations of the abstentions]. Thus pondering on that 
same [painful consequence] of perverse considerations, which is 
inevitable {anugatci) and undesired, the yogin should not devote 
his central organ to perverse considerations. As a result of the 
cultivation of the opposites, the perverse considerations become 
things that may be escaped. 

With the intent to describe whet the eultiwition of the opposites is, he states 
the different natures and kinds and causes and properties and results of the con¬ 
trary-considerations, as well as the objects for the meditation on the opposites in 
the sQtra which begins with the words 84.. ..pervsrse-oonsiderations and ends 
. with the words onltivation of their opposites. He explains [the sUtra] with 
the words, 4:Of these ... injury.^ Because the varieties of those-who-breathe- 
the-breath-of-life are innumerable, specificationB and options and aggregations 
are possible with regard to injuries and the other [crimes]. In this situation, 
because there is a preponderance of tamos, as a result of wrong living, a lack of 
thinking also arises characterized by the four kinds of misconception [ii. 6]. So 
it is that these perverse-considerations also result in lack of thinking [as wdl as 
arise out of undifferentiated-consoiousnees]. For the cultivation of their oppo¬ 
sites is precisely [the thought of] the endless consequences in pain and in lack 
of thinking. By virtue of this there is a revulsion from these. This same culti¬ 
vation of the opposites he makes clear by the words, Cof the victim.:^ The 
victim is some tame animal CStrength}^ is the energy which is the cause of the 
functional activity of the body. [This] he first reduces by t3ring him to a sacri¬ 
ficial post For in this way the animal loses his spirit. The rest is very dear. 


When [the perverse considerations] become for this [yogin] unsuit¬ 
able for generation, then the power caused by this fact becomes 
indicative of the yogin’s perfection. For example, 

* The word vipSka ia omitted in the BikSner ' The better reading is mSpagata. In this 

and the two ESshmIr and sereral other case, the iiuniy would not be inde¬ 
good MSS. pendent fruit rince it would be cast 

• Compare the discusdon in ii. 18, especially sway as a portion of the lacrifiee. 

p. 127 (Calc. ed.). 
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85. As soon as he ig grounded in abstinence flrom injury, hia 
presence begets a suspension of enmity. 

[This] occurs on the part of all living creatures.* 

The abstentions and obserraaoeB have been described, and the escape firom the 
exceptions to these, the perverse considerations, as a result of the cultivation of 
the opposites has been described. Now he makes clear the signs indicative of 
thorough knowledge of perfection in these various abstentions and observances 
which results from practice in these [latter]. By a thorough knowledge of 
which signs [the yogin] accomplishes what is to be done in each particular case 
and acts with reference to what is yet to be done^ as he says, SlWhen ... for 
this [yogin].:h 88. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injnry, 
his presenoe begets a sospension of enmity. Even [enemies] whose hostility 
is everlasting* like horse and buffalo, mouse and oat, snake and mongoos, in 
the presence of the Exalted [yogin] who is grounded in abstinence from injury, 
conform themselves to his mind-stuff and renounce altogether their hostility. 


86. As soon as he is groun^d in abstinence firom fedsehood, 
actions and consequences depend upon him. 

If [the yogin] says to a man (tti), ‘ Be * thou right-living,’ the man 
becomes right-living. If he expresses the wish (itt) ‘ Attain thou 
heaven,’ the man attains heaven. What he says (vdl;) comes true. 

86. As soon as he is grounded in abstinenoe from falsehood, actions and 
•onsequenoes have their residence [in him]. Actions mean right-living and 
wrong-living; and consequences of these are such things as heaven and hell. 
Dependence upon the sense that these same depend upon him. Having depen¬ 
dence upon him is the abstract state of this [dependence]. Since sudi a thing 
happens in the case of the Exalted One’s speech, [the Comment] says that actions 
depend upon him by saying q^right-living.^ He says that consequences depend 
upon him by saying 43ieaven.> qiComes true> signifies that it b not prevented. 


87. As soon S8 he is grounded in abstinence firom theft, all 
jewels approach him. 

From all directions jewels approach to be his. 

87. As soon as be b grounded in abstinenoe from theft, all jewels i^roaoh 
him. Easily understood. 

* dompare BaghuraSlfa il 55, xiu. 50, riv. kSumadl. Compare also BBqa’s E[S- 

79 and Kiiftta iiL 2. dambatf p. 98* (Paiab's ed.) and QSknn- 

* See FB^ini ii. 4. 9 with the illastrations tala (Nir. Sig. ed.) p. 28, two lines op. 

from the KEpikSrrtti and the SiddhSnta- * Whitney; Grammar 924. 
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88. As soon as he is grounded in abstinenoe from inoon- 
tinenoe, he acquires energy. 

By the aoquisition of which the yogin increases [his] unhindered ^ 
qualities. And when he is perfected he is able to transfer [his] 
thinking to [his] pupils. 

88. As soon as he is gronnded In abstinenoe from inoontinenoe, he aoqnixes 
energy. Energy [that is] power. By the acquisition of which he increases 
[or] accumulates qualities, such as minuteness, which are unhindered [that is] 
which have not been hindered. And when perfected he is endowed with the 
eight perfections of which the first is [called] t&ra * and also by other namea 
such as Beasoning (flha). He is able to transfer his thinking which relates to 
the aids to yoga to his pupils [or] disciples. 


39. As soon as he is established in abstinenoe-from-aooept- 
anoe^f-gifts, a thorough illumination upon tiie conditions of 
birth- 

—Becomes his. ‘ Who was I ? How was I ? Or what [can] this 
birth be ? Or how [can] this [birth] be ? Or what ‘ shall we 
become ? Or how shall we become ? ’ Such a desire to know his 
own condition in former and later and intermediate times becomes 
of itself fulfilled ‘ for him. These when he is established in the 
abstentions are the perfections. 

88. Aa soon as he is established in abstinenoe-flrom-aooeptanoe^-giftB, a 
thorough illumination upon the conditions ct birth. Birth is [coming into] 
relation with a body and with aenseKngana and the rest which are particularized 
as belonging to some dass [of beings]. There is a thorough illuminatioD, a 
direct perception of the conditions [of birth] [or] of what kinds [of birth]. That 
is to say, a thorough knowledge of a quiescent or uprisen or indeterminable 
birth together with its form [of experience]. He desires to know the past in 
the words, C Who was He desires to know the difierent details as to 

origin and persistence of this same [birth] in the words, How was I ? '^ He 
desires to know what the present birth itself is in the words, C* Or what?*^ 
Is the body made directly of elements, or is it nothing but an aggregation of 
elements, or is it other than these ? Here also the words ‘ Or how' might be 
supplied.* Elsewhere this is the actual reading. He desires to know the future 
in the words, <C Or what shall we become ? Here again the words ' Or how ’ 
are [to.be] supplied.* 4[Suoh ... for him.:9 The former [time] is past time; 

* See Hanu zii. 28. * SSifakhya-k&rikS li. * The Tfirt. nys Vhavati. 

* In the text of YScaspati hatham vS apparently was lacking. 
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the later is future ; the mtermediate is the present. The existence of the self 
in these is a relation with a body and the rest. There is a desire to know this 
and from desire comes knowledge according to the maxim, ‘*He who desires 
anything, does that same thing.” 


We will speak with regard to observances. 

40. Am a resiilt of cleanliness there is disgnst at one’s own 
body and no intercourse with others. 

As soon as there is disgust with his own body, he has begun 
n1pin.n1inftflH. Seeing the ofiensiveness of the body,^ he is no longer 
attached to the b^y and becomes an ascetic (yatxj. Moreover 
there is no intercourse with others. Perceiving the true nature of 
the body, desirous of escaping* even his own body, even after 
he has washed it with earth and water and other [substances], not 
seeing any purity in the body, how could he have intercourse with 
the b^es of others absolutely unhallowed as they are ? 

40. Am a reonlt of oleanlineas, there is disgnst at one*s own body and no 
interoonine with others. By this [sQtia] it is told what is indioatiTe of per* 
fection in outer cleanlineea. 


Furthermore [as other results], 

41. Purity of sattva and, gentleness and singdenesS'Of'intent 
and subjugation of the senses and fitness for the sight of the 
self— 

The word * arise ’ completes the sentence. As a result of cleanli¬ 
ness there is purity of sattva ; therefrom [it acquires] gentleness; 
frx)m this [it acqxiires] singleness-of-intent; therefrom [it acquires] 
subjugation of the senses; and from this fitness for the sight of the 
self is acquired by the sattva of the thinking-substanoe. So to 
this [last] there is access, as a result of his being established in 
cleanliness. 

He tells what is indicative of inner perfection by saying 4^Furthermoie.> 41. 
Parity of sattva and gentleness and singleneBS-of-intent and subjugation 
of the senses and fitness for the sight of the sell YHien the defilements of 


1 Compare ii. 5, p. 113* (Calc. ed.)L 


* See Linga Pur. Tiii. 82-83. 
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mind-etafp are washed unvy, the mind-etuff oomes-forth-to-sight tindefiled. And 
as a result of fieedom from defilement there is gentleness [or] transparency of 
sattva. In the transparent [aattva] there is singleness-of-intent. Therefrom, 
by the subdual of the central-organ, there results the subdual of the sense- 
organs which are dependent on the central-organ. After that the sattva of the 
thinking-substance becomes fit for the sight of the self. 


42. As a result of contentment there is an acquisition of 
superlative pleasure. 

And in this sense it has been said,^ “What constitutes the 
pleasure of love in this world and what the supreme pleasure of 
heaven are both not to be compared with the sixteenth part of the 
pleasure of dwindled craving (frjnd).” 

42. As a result of oontentment there is an aoquisition of superlative 
pleasure. Superlative is that beyond which nothing more excellent exists. As 
was said by Yay&ti * when he conferred youth upon his [father] Puru, “ The 
wise man, easting entirely away that craving which is hard for the strong- 
willed to oast off and which even in the aged ages not, is filled quite full 
with pleasure and nothing else.” This same he shows by the words beginning 
4What constitutes the pleasure of love.:^ 


48. Ferfeotiou in fhe body and in the organa after impurity 
has dwindled as a result of self*oastigation. 

Self-castigation in the veiy act of completing itself destroys the 
defilement from the covering of impurity. As a result of the 
removal of the defilement of the covering of this [impurity] there 
is perfection of the body, such as atomization [iiL 46] ; likewise per¬ 
fection of the organs, such as hearing and seeing at a distance [that 
is, telepathy]. 

He (ells what is indicative of perfection of self-castigation. 48. Fexfaotion 
in the body and in the organs after impurity has dwindled aa a result 
of self-oastigation. Whatever covering has the characteristics of impurity, has 
the qualities and so on which are effects of the tamos. 4£uch as atomization^ 
would be greatness or lightness or getting [to any place]. Easy. ’ 


* MBh. 9Bntiparvan 174. 46 andYSyuPor. ■ Yiwu Pur. iv. 10. 12 and VSyu Pur. 

101 and Linga Pur. Izvii. 28. xciii. 99 and Linga Pur. liviL 20. 

Compare Bhaxtfhari Y4ir. ^at. 49 and Compare also MBh. i, 89-91 ■■ 8577 ff. 

Dhvany&loka, p. 176 (ESvyamSiB ed.). 
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44. As a result of study there is communion with the chosen 
deity. 

Gods and sages and perfected men come within the range of vision 
of [the yogin] who has the disposition to study; and are helpful 
to his work. 

He tells what is indicative of perfection in study. 44. As a result of study 
there is oommunlon with the chosen deity. Easy. 


46. Perfection of concentration as a result of devotion to the 
I^vara. 

One whose whole nature is surrendered ^ to the Ifvara has perfec¬ 
tion of concentration. By which [concentration] he knows as the 
thing really is (avitatham) all that he desires to know, in other 
places and in other bodies and in other times. Thereafter his 
insight sees into things as they are (ifaihabhutam). 

45. Ferfeotiou of oonoentratioii ... of devotioii to the iQvara. And it 
should not bo urged that only as a result of devotion to the Ifvara, concentra¬ 
tion conscious [of objects] has its perfection, there is no need of the seven [other] 
aids. Because these [seven] by subsidiary activity, both seen and unseen, ate 
of service to the perfection of devotion to the Ifvara, and at the same time 
to perfection of concentration consciotis [of objects]. Just as by a separation 
of correlations' curds fiilfil the purposes of the sacrifice and also fulfil the 
purposes of men. Thus if this is so, [one should not say] that fixed-attention 
and contemplation and concentration are not the immediate* aids [to yoga]. 
Because it is clear that these [three] {asga) are immediate aids, in so &r as 
for the perfection of [concentration] conscious [of an object] these [three] 
have the same object as [concentration] conscious [of an object], whereas the 
other aids [which have the Ifvara as object] have an object which is not this. 
For the devotion to the IQvara has also the l 9 vara as its object, and has 
not as its object that which is to be consciously known. Accordingly this is 
a mediate aid. Thus all is cleared up.—The words ^sees into^b are intended 
to show the etymol<^ of the word 4insight.}> 


* See iL 1. 

* See JSimjni ICnAfteS-itltia iv. 3. 5. 2. 

' BSlaiSma definei antaranga by the words 
‘whatever happens immediately next 


toathingistheatUafOfi$raofit’. Thos 
devotion to the I(vara is the last cause 
of the effect {antarangasddhana) of 
concentration conscious of an object 
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The abstentions and observances together with their perfections 
have been described. We have the following to say of the postures ^ 
and the other [aids to yoga]. In this [sutra, it is said]— 

46. Stable-and-easy posture. 

For example, the lotus-posture and the hero-posture and the decent- 
posture and the mystic-diagram and the staff-posture and [the 
posture] with the rest and the bedstead, the seated curlew and the 
seated elephant and the seated camel, the even arrangement, the 
stable-and-easy—also called, as-is-easiest—and others of the same 
kind. 

He introduces the next sQtra with the words d^e abstentions and observances 
have been described. We have the following to say of the postures and the 
other [aids to yoga].> In this [sOtra, it is said] 40. Stable-and-easy posture. 
Stable means motionless. That posture which is easy, which brings ease is 
the one intended by the sQtra. The word (tacma means either that whereon 
a man aits [that is, a seat] or the manner in which he sits [that is, a posture]. 
The lotus-posture is well known.*—A man settled down (sfAittuya) rests one 
foot on the ground and the other is placed over the partially contracted knee, 
—^this is hero-posture.—Bringing the soles of his feet near to each other 
close to the scrotum, he should make a hollow of his hands and place them 
over it in the shape of a tortoise,—^this is the decent-posture.—Inserting 
the contracted left foot into the space between the right shin and thigh and 
inserting the contracted right foot into the space between the left 
shin and thigh,—that is the mystic diagram.—Sitting down with the great- 
toes placed together and with ankles placed together and stretching out upon 
the ground shins and thighs and feet placed together, let him practise the 
stafF-poeture.—Because there is a use of the yogic table * this is 

[the posture] with the rest.—Lying down with the arms stretched around the 
knees is the bedstead.—The curlew and the other seats may be understood by 
actually seeing a curlew and the other animals seated. — The two feet are 
contracted and pressed against each other at the heels and at the tips of 


* Linga Pur. riiL 87-90. 

* An illuatratioB of this by a natire hand 

is given in Richard Schmidt's Fakire 
nnd Fkkirtham, to face p. 12; hero- 
posture faces p. 28; decent-posture 
faces p. 16, but diverges from this de¬ 
scription in its details; mystic-diagram 
faces p. 24. The order of the illustra¬ 
tions does not correspond to the order 


of this book, and there is a vast 
number of fantastic and repellent 
additions. 

* BSlarSma says that this yogic table is 
a special kind of support for the arms 
of a yogin who is about to practise 
concentration. It is made of wood 
and is well known among uddtin by 
the name of * cbangan 
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the feet,—this is the eyen arrangement. — That arrangement in which one 
finds entire (sidhyaO) stability and ease,—^this is the posture that is stable^and- 
easy. This is the one from among these [postures] which is approved by the 
Exalted Author of the sQtras. An elaboration of this is given in the words, 
^^is-easiest.^ 


47. By relaxation of effort or by a [mental] 8tate*of*balanoe 
with reference to Ananta— 

—[A posture] results. With these words the sentence is com¬ 
pleted. When efforts cease the posture is completed, so that there 
is no agitation of the body. Or the mind-stuff comes into a 
balanced-state with reference to Ananta^ and produces the 
posture. 

Having stated what the postures are, he tells what are the means of attaining 
them. 47. By relaxation of effort or by a [mental] Btate*of-balanoe with 
referenoe to Ananta. A natural effort sustaining the body is not the cause 
of this kind of posture which is to be taught as an aid to yoga. For if its 
cause were such, the preaching of it would be purposeless in that it could 
be naturally perfected. Therefore this natural effort does not accomplish this 
kind of posture which is to he taught and is contrary [to it]. For in so fiur 
as this [natural posture] is the cause of an arbitrarily chosen posture it is 
the destroyer of the specific kind of posture. Consequently a man, practising 
the specific posture as taught, should resort to an effort which consists in the 
relaxation of the natural effort. Otherwise the posture taught cannot be 
accomplished.—4COr . . . with Ananta,:^ the Chief of Serpents, who upholds 
the globe of the earth upon his thousand very steadfast hoods,—[with him] 
the mind-stuff comes into a balanced state and produces the posture. 


48. Thereafter he ifi unassailed by extremes. 

As a result of mastering the postures he is not overcome by the 
extremes, by cold and heat and by the other [extremes]. 

He tells what is indicative of oompletenuutery of postures by saying 48. There¬ 
after he is unassailed by extremes. The Comment explains itself by a mere 
reading. Posture is also described in the Vishnu PuiB^a [vi 7. 89], " Having 
assumed a posture so as to possess the excellences of the decent-posture and 
the other [postures].’’ 


> Compare Bh. GitS z. 28. Ananta i> VSsuki, the Lord of Serpents. See also MBh. 
i. 85. 5ff. 
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49. When there is this [stability of posture], the restraint of 
breath cutting off the flow of inspiration and expiration 
[follows]. 

After the mastery* of posture [follows the restraint of the 
breath]. Inspiration is the sipping in of the outer wind ; expira¬ 
tion is the expulsion of the abdominal wind. Bestraint of the 
breath is the cutting off of the flow of these two, the absence of 
both kinds. 

After deseiibing [postures], he shows that these precede restraint of the breath 
and tells the distinguishing eharaeteristie of this [restraint of the breath]. 
49. When there is this [stability of posture], the restraint of breath ontting 
off the flow of inspiration and expiration [follows]. In the ease of emission 
(recaha) and inhalation (pOniht) and suspension [kumlihaka), the words 4:the cut¬ 
ting off of the flow of inspiration and ezpiiationX giye the general charaeter- 
istio of restraint of the breath. To explain: whan in inhalation the outer wind 
sipped in is held inside, thwa is a break in the flow of inspiration and expiration; 
again when in emission the abdominal wind forced out is held outside^ there is 
also a break in the flow of insi^tion and expiration. Similarly in the case of 
suspension also. This same is said by the Comment in the words CAiter the 
subjugation of posture.^ 


But this [restraint of breath] is, 

50. External or internal or supprossed in fluctuation and is 
regulated* in place and time and number and is protracted 
and subtile. 

It is external in case there is no flow [of breath] after expiration; 
it is internal in case there is no flow [of breath] after inspiration; 
it is the third [or] suppressed in fluctuation in case there is no 
[flow] of either kind [neither of expiration nor inspiration], as the 
result of a single effort [to suppress both], just as water dropped 
upon a very-hot stone shrivels up wherever it fells, so both at once 
cease to be. And each of these three is regulated in space; [each] 
deals with a certain amount of space. [Each] is regulated in time; 
in other words, defined by a limitation to a certain number of 
moments. [Each] is regulated in number; the first rising up [of 
the vital current from the navel to the palate is measured] by so 

> Many MSS. omit this word yaye and read «a/y Smne. 

* The Yarttika wtj» foridrtto nirnfio niyamito. 
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many inspirations and expirations. In the same manner, the 
second rising up of the checked [vital current] is measured by so 
many inspirations and expirations. Likewise the third. Similarly 
it is gentle [in method]; similarly it is moderate; similarly it is 
keen. Thus it is regulated by number. So then, practised in 
these ways, [it becomes] protracted and subtile. 

He introduces the sotra which gives the characteristics of the three particular 
restraints of the breath by saying, 4CBut this.^ The sQtra begins with the word 
60. Bxtemal and ends with the word subtile. The words 4:in fluctuation^ 
are connected with each [of the three]. He refers to emission (recaka) when he 
says ^n case ... ezpiration.:^ He refers to inhalation {paraka) when he says 
4CTn case ... iiispiration.;!^ He refers to suq>6nsion (hmbhaka) when he sa]^ 
4:the third.9 This same he makes clear when he says 4:in case... of either 
kind.:^ When by (mly one effort of retention there results an absence of both 
inspiration and expiration, and when there is not, as before, an effort to prolong 
a long stream of efforts of emission; but, on the other hand, just as water thrown 
upon a very<hot atone dries altc^ther and shrivels up wherever it falls, so this 
wind, whose nature it is to flow, when its action is restricted by a mighty effort 
of retention, becomes subtilised and remains in the body. [Suspension] does 
not inhale and so is not inhalation; does not emit and so is not emission. The 
words Cdeals with a certain amount of spaced means as measured by a span, [the 
space between the outstretched ti{» of the thumb and the forefinger], by a vttostt 
[from the extended thumb to the tip of the little finger], or by a hand. And 
. 4t is inferred as being external [in so &r as it causes] motion in a blade of grass 
or a piece of cotton in a windless spot. Similarly if internal, it begins at the 
sole of the foot and extends to the head. And it is inferred by [an internal] 
touch light as that of an ant [moving on the body]. A moment is one quarter 
of the time required for the act of winking. [The wind] is defined by the limi¬ 
tation of a certain number of these [moments]. An instant (mabu) is the time 
limited by snapping thumb and forefinger after having three times rubbed one’s 
own knee-pan with the hand. The first rising up {udgJuUa) measured by thirty- 
six such instants is called slow. The same \yidghata\ when doubled is moderate. 
The same tripled, called the third, is keen. This same restraint of the breath 
he describes as being regulated by number in the words 4:by number.:^ The 
time for snapping thumb and forefinger as described is equal to the time defined 
by the action of inhalation and exhalation of a wi*ti in good health.^ The rising 
up * which has been made the object of the action of the first rising-up is con¬ 
quered [and] mastered [and] checked. It is intended [by these measures of 

* The meaning of the word twtha might elaborated at length in most of the 

also be ‘ at ease * or ‘ mctionless ’. later books of decadent yoga. Com- 

* See K&rma Par. ii. 11. This process is pare also VSyu Pur. ▼. 79-81. 
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Fourth restraint of hrecUh 

inBtants to indicate] the time of a certain number of momenta. [And this time 
is equal to] a certain number of inspirations and expirations. I^us there is a 
slight difference [between the two kinds of measures, between the rndtra and the 
inspirations and expirations]. This same [restraint of breath] when practised 
day by day, [increasing gradually] by a day [at a time] or by a fortnight or by 
a month becomes, in so far as it is made to cover an increasing number of places 
or of times, protracted. And in so far as it is reached by a concentration of the 
most extreme delicacy it is said to be subtile, but not in so far as it is weak. 


6L The fourth [restraint of the breath] transcends the ex¬ 
ternal and the internal object. 

The external object regulated in place and time and number is 
transcended; the internal object regulated in the same way is 
transcended; in both kinds of cases [restraint] is protracted and 
subtile. Following after these there is no flow of either kind. 
This is the fourth restraint of breath. Now the third restraint of 
breath is without regard to objects, has no flow [of breath], is 
begun once only, is regulated in place and time and number, and 
is protracted and subtile. But the fourth,^ because, in consequence 
of its mastery of the stages in order, it has made out the objects 
of both expiration and inspiration, after transcending both [ex¬ 
ternal and internal objects], is without flow and is the <fourth> 
restraint of breath. This is the distinction. 

Thus the three particular reetraints of breath have been characterized. The 
fourth he characterizee with the words 6L The fourth [restraint of the breath] 
transcends the external and the internal object. [The Comment] explains 
[the sotra] in the words replace and time and number.^ Transcended means 
cast down because its form has been mastered by practice. It is also protracted 
and subtile. Similarly, ^Following after thesel^ means the restraint of breath 
which has external and internal objects and which follows after knowledge of 
place and time and number. The fourth does not, like the third, arise by a 
single effort and instantly. But while in practice and after having reached the 
various stages according as it succeeds in one stage after another it proceeds as 
he says <Cin consequence of its mastery of the stages.^ It is objected, ‘ In the 
repressed fluctuation also there is no flow of either. What then is [its] dis¬ 
tinction from this [fourth] ? ’ In reply he says, 4Cthe third.}^ The third does 
not follow after any regard paid to [objects] and is completed by a single effort. 


^ See Linga Pur. vlii. 111. 
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But the fourth is preceded by the regard paid to objects and has to be completed 
by many efforts. This is the distinction. The object of these two, the inhala* 
tion and the emission, is not considered; but this [object] is regarded in respect 
of place and time and number. This is the meaning. 

52. As a result of this tbe covering of the light dwindles 
away. 

In the case of the yogin who is practising restraints of breath, the 
karma capable of covering discriminative thinking dwindles away. 
What this is they tell in the words, “ Having covered the sattva 
which is disposed to light with delusion (indrajala) made of infatu¬ 
ation, [undifEerentiated-consciousness] assigns the same [obscured 
form] to deeds which are not to be done.” Therefore by practising 
restraint of breath his karma which covers the light, together with 
its bondage to the round-of-rebirth, becomes powerless. And from 
moment to moment it dwindles away. And in this sense it has 
been said, “ There is no self-castigation higher than restraint of 
breath ; from it comes purity from defilement and the dear shining 
of thought.” 

He describee the subsidiary purpose [served by] restraint of breath. 6S. As a 
reetdt of this the oovering of the light dwindles away. The covering is that by 
which the sattm of the thinking«sob8tance is covered, in other words, hindrances 
and evil. He explains [the sQtra] in the words ^Crestraints of breath.^ Thinking 
{jftOna) is that by which anything is thought. It is the light of the aattva of the 
thinking-substance. Discriminative thinking is the thinking of discrimination. 
For this [hindrance], since it covers discriminative thinking, is called the coverer 
(doaras^a) according [to the sOtra of Panini iil 4. 68 which says that] lhavya 
and geya and pramcavUya and Himilar forms have been shown to be used as 
exceptional forms in the sense of agent, just as for instance the words hopatOya 
and ranjanlya. So here also the affix of the future passive participle is used to 
denote the agent. The word ^CkamuCft connotes the merit which results from it 
and the hindrance which is the cause of it. On this same point he states that 
there is a concurrence of opinion with those who have the tradition (^amtn) 
in the words <What this is they tell.:^ Extreme in&tuation is passion. 
Undifferentiated-consciousness (arwfya) too, which is inseparable from it, is also 
to be understood by this word. A deed ^ot to be done:^ is wrong-living. An 
objector asks, ‘If restraint of the breath causes evil to dwindle, what need is 
there of self-castigation?’ In reply to this he says 4Cbecomes powerless.^ 
It does not dwindle away entirely. Therefore to make it dwindle away altogether 
self-castigation is needed On this point also he states that there is a concurrence 
of opinion with those who have the tradition {Ogamm) by saying CAnd in this 
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sense it has been said.^ Hann also [vi 72] says, " By restraints of breath one 
should bum up defects.** And that restraint of breath is also an aid to yoga 
is also stated^ by the Yiahpu Puiana [vi. 7. 40-1], ‘‘But restraint of breath 
which masters by practice the wind called breath is to be recognised as being 
seeded and as seedlesa When the two winds, breath (prSaa) and out-breath 
(apdna) have oyercome each other, that is two-fold. The third is the result of 
a subdual of these two.’* 


Furthennore, 

68. For fixed attentions also the central organ becomes fit. 

Merely in consequence of practice in restraint of breath [the 
central organ becomes fit for fixed attentions] in accordance with 
the statement [i. 34], “ Or [he gains stability] by expulsion and 
retention of breath.” 

Furthermore, 68. For flzed attentions also the oentral organ becomes fit. 
For restraint of breath steadies the central organ and makes it fit for fixed 
attentions. 


Now what is the withdrawal of the senses ? 

54. The withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation 
of the mind'Stuff itself on the part of the organs by dis¬ 
joining themselves from their objects. 

When there is no conjunction with their own objects, the organs 
in imitation of the mind-stufi*, as it is in itself, become, as it were, 
restricted. When the mind-stuff is restricted, like the mind-etuff 
they become restricted; and do not, like the subjugation of the 
senses, require any further aid. Just as when the king-bee * flies 
up, the bees fly up after him; and when he settles down, they 
settle down after him. So when the mind-stuff is restricted, the 
organs are restricted. This then is the withdrawal of the senses. 
The [yogin] being refined in this way by means of abstentions and other 
[aids], begins, for the sake [of attaining] constraint, the withdrawal of the 
senses. In order to introduce the sOtra giving its distinguishing characteristic 
he asks the question, 4^ow The sOtra begins with the word 64. ... them¬ 
selves and ends with the words withdrawal of the senses. The mind-stuff 
also is not in contact with the [various kinds of things], sounds and so forth, 

* Compare NSradiya For. zlviL 16-17. 

I Compare Pra 9 na Up. ii. 4. Repeated below iii. 88. This is what we call queen-bee. 
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which bring about infatuation and attachment and anger. And because it is not 
in contact with them, the eye and the other organs are not in contact. This is 
what is called the imitation of the mind-stuff by the senses. Because, as the 
mind-stuff settles down upon an entity, the organs of this [mind-stuff] cannot be 
said to imitate the mind, since their object is always external,—^therrfore he 
says 4:in imitation... as it were.> [In the compound beginning] with the 
word 4Ctheir own («va)^ he shows by the locative case [in the word dbhOioe] that 
the reason why the mind-stuff is imitated is because of the property common [to 
the mind-stuff and to the organs], namely, the dug unction from their own objects 
of sense. He elaborates [the meaning of] the imitation by saying 4Cwhen the 
mind-stuff is restricted.^ The similarity is that the effort which causes the 
restriction of both is similar. Here he gives a simile * by sa 3 ^g 4CJust as when 
the king-bee.^ He applies [the simile] to the thing illustrated by saying 4:So.^ 
On this point also [he quotes] a sentence from the Vishnu PuiAna * [vi 7. 48], 
“ A man skilled in yoga, having restrained the organs attached to [the various 
things], sound and so forth, should make them imitate the mind-stuff, in that 
he is intent upon the withdrawal of the senses.” And the motive for this is 
shown in the same place [vL 7. 44], '' In the case of men who have become 
motionless, the result of that [withdrawal] is perfect mastery of the organs. A 
yogin with unmastered [organs] cannot accomplish yoga.” 


55. As a resuLt of this [withdrawal] there is complete mastery 
of the Cleans. 

There are some who think 1. that the mastery of the organs is 
a lack of desire for the various things sounds and so forth. 
Longing is attachment in the sense that it puts him 

a long way from (vy-cwyafi) a good, 2. [Others think that] unfor¬ 
bidden experience is legitimate. 3. Others, that there may be 
conjunction [of the organs] with the [various things] sounds and 
BO forth as one desires. 4. Others think that there is a subjuga¬ 
tion of the senses when there is no passion or aversion after the 
thinking of the various things is without pleasure or pain. 5. Jaigi- 
^vya thinks that it is refusal to perceive [the various things 
beginning with sound] as a result of the mind-stuff’s singleness-of- 
intent. And as a result of this, when [the yogin’s] mind-stuff is 
restricted, the oigans are restricted, [and] there is not as in the 
case of the subjugation of the other organs, any further need of 


> Compare iii. 38. 


' See also NSradiya Par. IzviL 19-20. 
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means performed with effort. But this mastery which is this 
singleness-of-intent is the complete [mastery]. 

The sQtra is explanatory of this [mastery]. 66. As a result of this [with¬ 
drawal] there is complete mastery of the organs. An objector * Are 

there other and incomplete masteries in comparison with which this may be 
called complete ? ’ Undoubtedly, [he says in reply]. He shows what these are 
in the words €the various things beginning with sound.> He elaborates the 
same by saying 4CdeBire.:6 Desire is passion, attachment. According to what 
derivation ? It is that which rejects him [or] throws him away from a good. 
When there is none of this, there is absence of desire, in other words, mastery. 
2. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in the words ^unforbidden.^ 
That devotion to things which is not forbidden by the Sacred Word and other 
[authorities], and the absence of sense activity with regard to those things which 
are forbidden by these. Such is legitimate because it does not depart frrom the 
law. 8. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in the words 4Ccontaet 
[of the senses] with the [various things] beginning with sound.> Contact of 
the organs with the [various things], sounds and so forth, as one desires. The 
meaning is that with regard to matters of enjoyment he is independent and not 
dependent on enjoyment. 4. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in 
the words, 4^o passion and no hatred.^ Some say that it is a thinking with¬ 
out pleasure or pain, of the [various things], sounds and so forth, by a detached 
observer. 6. He describes that mastery which is approved by the author of the 
sQtras and is also approved by the Supreme Sage, as he says, 4ss a result of the 
mind-stuff’s 8inglenee8K>f>intentJ6 J&igisavya says that when the mind-stuff 
together with the organs is single-in-intent, there is no sense-activity with 
regard to [various things] beginning with sound. The [commentator] says that 
thia is the complete mastery in the words, <:But.. . the complete.^ The word 
Cbut^ distinguishes it from other masteries. For the other masteries, in so 
far as they are in contact with the poisonous snake' of objects-of-sense 

(vifoiya), do not escape the possibility of contact with the poison of the hindrances. 
For even a man who knows the lore of poisons and who is a perfect master of 
serpents does not take a serpent on his lap and quietly go to sleep. This 
mastery, on the other hand, frx>m which all intenuixture with objects has been 
removed, since [in it] there is no distrust, is called complete, as he 8 a 3 ^, 4:not 
as in the case of the subjugation of the other organs.^ Although, in the case of 
consciousness of endeavour [ii. 16], when one organ is subdued there is still 
need of another effort to conquer the other organs, 3 ^t, when the mind-stuff is 
restricted, there is no such need of further exertion in order to restrict the 
other senses. This is the meaning. 


1 ‘ One in which poiaon is lying ’ according to the Ga^a on FS^ini vi. 3.109.' 
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Here in this Book he has taught the yoga of action and the hindrances to kanna 
and tile fruitions of karma; the painfulneeB of these [kaimas] and also the 
[four] divisions: a group of five subjects appertaining to yoga. 


Of Patafijali’s [Yoga-treatise] the Second Book, entitled Specifi¬ 
cation of the Meails of Attainment. 


Of the Eiqilanation of the Comment on Patafijali’s [Yoga-treatise], whose 
Explanation is entitled Clarification of the Entities (Tatfoa-FdtpOnidl), and 
which was composed by the Venerable Vaeaspatimifra, the Second Book, 
called Specification of the Means of Attainment, is finished. 



BOOK THIRD 

SUPERNORMAL POWERS 
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BOOK THIRD 

SUPERNORMAL POWERS 


The five indirect aids [to yoga] have been described. Fixed 
attention * is [now] to bo described. 

1. Binding the mind-stnff to a place is fixed-attention. 
Binding of the mind-stuff, only in so far as it is a fluctuation, to 
the navel or to the heart-lotus or to the light within the head or 
to the tip of the nose or to the tip of the tongue or to other ‘ places 
of the same kind or to an external object,—^this is fixed-attention. 

The Fint and Second Books described Goncentrstion and the means thereto. In 
the Third Book the supernormal powers are to be described which are reasons 
for propagation of belief and which are favourable to this [concentration and 
its means]. These supernormal powers are to be accomplished by constraints 
(somyama). And constraint is the combination of fixed>attention and of con¬ 
templation and of concentration. So inasmuch as these [three] are the means of 
accomplishing the supernormal powers, we have here a mention of these three, 
in order to make known the particular quality of each as being direct aids to 
yogs and as contrasted with the five which are indirect aids. And with 
regard to these [three], fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration 
are in the relation of cause to effect, and the serial order* [of causes and 
effects] is specified. Therefore this order is followed in the order of the state¬ 
ments. Accordingly, fixed-attention is the first to be characterized. So he says 
1. Binding the mind-stuff to a place is fixed-attention. He * describes a 
place belonging to one’s self by the words Cto the nayel.> By the words 
4Cother places of the same kind^ we must understand the palate and so forth. 
The binding is a relation. He describes an external place by the words d:or 
to an extemaLih And with an external object the mind-stuff as such cannot 
have a relation. So it is said, ^only in so far as it is a fluctuation,}^ in other 
words, only so far as it is a perception. On this point also there is a Putfina,* 
** Having mastered his breath by restraint of breath and his organs by wiih- 

* See aim ii.29 and 58. I. 856 (Eielhom’s ed.) and frequently. 

* Compare MSitii ITpan. ri. 20 and Garuda * Yish^u Pur. ri. 7. 45 and NSradiya For. 

Pur. cczxri. 21. Izrii. 21. 

* Compare Patcd^ali-. MahSbhSfya 1.225'; 
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drawal of the senses, he should make a localization of the mind'stnff upon some 
auspicious support” Auspicious supports are external, Hirapyagarbhn and 
Yfisava and Praj&pati and so forth. And this has also been said,* ''The incarnate 
form of the Exalted One leaves one without desire for any [other] support. 
This should be understood to be fixed-attention, when the mind-stuff is fixed 
upon this form. And what this incarnate form of Hari, on which one should 
ponder, let that be heard by thee, O Buler of Men. Fixed-attention is not 
possible without something on which to fix it His face is calm, his eye like the 
lovely lotus petal, his cheek is beautiful, the expanse of his broad forehead is 
resplendent [with the light of thought], the charming ornament of the ear-ring 
is placed under the lobes of his ears which are equal in size, his neck is [marked 
with three lines] like a shell of the sea, his great broad chest is marked with 
the Qnvatsa, his belly has a deep navel and broken folds, he has eight long 
arms or, as Vishpu, four arms, his thighs and legs are evenly placed, his excel¬ 
lent * lotus feet [are arranged] as a mystic diagram. He is like Brahma with a 
stainless yellow garment, and is adorned with a diadem and with charming 
armlets and bracelets ; he has ^^unga [Vishnu’s bow] and the discus and the 
mace and the sword and the conch and the rosary—upon him, Vishpu, let 
the yogin ponder ; and, lost in him , concentrate his own min d until, 
O King, the fixed-attention becomes firmly fixed upon him only. While per¬ 
forming this or while doing, as he wills, some other action wherein his mind 
does not wander, he should then deem this [fixed-attention] to be perfected.” 


2. Foousedness of the presented idea upon that place is 
contemplation. 

The focusedness of the presented idea upon the object to be 
contemplated^ in that place, in other words,the stream [of presented 
ideas] of like quality unaffected by any other presented idea. 

He characterizes the contemplation which is to be effected by fixed-attention. 

2. Foousedness of the presented idea upon that plaoe is oontemplation. 
Focusedness is singleness-of-intent. The Comment is easy. On this point 
also there is a Purllna,* "An uninterrupted succession of presented-ideas single¬ 
in-intent upon His form without desire for anything else, that, O King, is 
contemplation. It is brought about by the first six aids [to yoga].” 

3. This same [contemplation], shining forth [in conscious¬ 
ness] as the intended object and nothing more, and, as it 
were, emptied of itself, is concentration. 

When the contemplation only shines forth [in consciousness] in the 

* Yishi^n Par. vi. 7. 77-85 and NSradiya * See Qanida Par. ccxxxr. 28. 29. 

Pur. IxviL 54-62. ♦ Yialuiia Pur. vL 7. 89. 

* Beading vara, not kara. 
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form of the object-to-be-contemplated and [so] is, as it were, empty 
of itself, in so fur as it becomes identical with the presented-idea 
as such, then, by fusing [itself] with the nature of the object-to- 
be-contemplated, it is said to be concentration. 

He givee the characteristio of concentratioti which is to be attained by conoen- 
tration [in the sQtra] 8. Thia aame [oontemplation] .... oonoentoation. 
He explains [the sQtra] in the words, €the contemplation only.}> The words 
^Zshines forth [in consoiousneas] in the form of the object-to-be-eontem< 
plated^ signify that it shines forth in the form of the object-to-be-contemplated 
and not in the form of the contemplation. That is why he says, 4Cempty.:> 
An objector asks, ‘If it be empty, how could the object-to-bo«ontemplated 
appear? ’ In reply he says, 4:aa it were.> He gives the reason for the same 
in the words, Cby fusing [itself] with the nature of the object-to-be-oon- 
templated.:^ On this point also there is a PurBna,^ “The knowing of this 
same [Vishnu] as he is when free from two-termed-relations {kcHpana) is a 
completion of the oontemplation by the central-organ,—^this is termed con- 
centratiotL” A two-termed-relation (bo^pond) is a distinotion between the 
contemplation and the object-to-be-contemplated. Concentration is free from 
this. This is the meaning. Ke^idhvaja after having described to Ehan^ya 
the eight aids to yoga, sums them up by saying,* “The soul \Jt»etrajAa) has 
the means. Thinking is the means. It is inanimate. When [thinking] has 
completed its task of releasei, it has done what it had to do and ceases.” 


These same three, fixed-attention and contemplation and con¬ 
centration, in one are constraint. 

4. The three in one are oonstraint. 

When having a single object the three means are called constraint. 
So the technical term [now laid down] in this system for these 
three is constraint. 

These three, fixed-attention and oontemplation and concentration, are used in 
many places [as one]. It would be laboured to enunciate [each time] their 
respective technical terms. So for brevity's sake he introduces a sCtra 
which [lays down] a technical term {jparibhOta-sMra) by saying 4CThese sama^^ 
4. The three in one are oonstraint. He explains [the sCtrs] by saying 4:When 
having a single objeci:^ He removes a doubt as to whether [these three] 
are the [naturally] expressed meaning [of the word constraint] by saying 
Cfor these three.)^ The system (ianira) is that authoritative-book ((^Ostra) 
by which yoga is systematized or expounded. 4Cln this system}^ means in 

* VialniQ Pur. vi. 7. 90 and NSiadJya Par. IxviL 67. 

* YisluiLa Par. vi. 7. 92 and NSiadiya Par. IxnL 69. 
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what belongs to this [systetn]. And the passages [where the word] constraint 
[is used] are such as [iiL 16], “As a result of constraint upon the three 
mutations.” 


5. As a result of mastering this constraint, there follows 
the shining forth of insight. 

As a result of mastering this constraint there follows the shining 
forth of concentrated insight.^ Just in proportion as constraint 
enters the stable state, in that proportion the concentrated insight 
becomes clear. 

He mentions the result of success in constraint, for which the means’of* 
attainment is practice, by saying, 5. As a result of mastering this con¬ 
straint, there follows the shining forth of insight. The shining forth of 
insight is due to the fact that it remaiivi in the clear stream of [the yogin who 
is] not overcome by other ideas The Comment is easy. 


6. Its applioation is toy stages. 

The application * of it, that is, the constraint is to that stage which 
is next the stage already mastered. For by overleaping the next 
stage without having first mastered the lower stage, [the yogin] 
does not gain constraint in the highest ^ stages. If he did not 
[gain that constraint], how could he gain the shining forth of 
insight? Again, the constraint of one who by the grace of the 
l 9 vara has gained a higher stage does not apply to such things as 
the mind-stuff’s thinking * in other persons who are on the lower 
stagea Why is this ? Since the purpose of this has been obtained 
from elsewhere. Toga is itself the only spiritual guide [which can 
show] that this stage is next to that stage. How is this ? Because 
it has been said to be thus, 

By yoga, yoga must be known, 

Yoga increaseth yoga’s store. 

He who for yoga care hath shown 
In yoga rests for evermore. 

* See also L 35, p. 80*; L 42, p. 88*; i. 44, * A good illtistration is found in Bhig. 

p. 94*; i. 49-51, pp, 100*, 101’>*, 102*, Pur. iL 2, in which Vi^pu is adored 
103*; iv. 23, p. 308*. In this systempra- from his feet up to bis smile. 

ySd is psychological rather than ethicaL • Compare ii. 27. *Seeiii. 19. 
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Bat when applied, in what eaaee can this constraint have these results ? In 
reply he says, 6. Its application is by stages. The author oi the Comment 
particularizes [the meaning of the word] stage by saying, Cof it^ Its appli¬ 
cation is to that state as yet unmastered which is next to the stage [already] 
mastered. When the reflective concentration, whose object is coarse, is 
mastered by constraint, the [next] application of constraint is to super-reflective 
concentration which has not yet been mastered. When this too is mastered, 
the application [of the restraint] is to deliberative [concentration]. Similarly, 
[when this is mastered], the application is to super-deliberative [concentration]. 
Hence in the Purilna,^ when the balanced-state the object of which is coarse is 
perfected, then there is later introduced that concentration the object of which is 
subtile, in that the various weapons and ornaments are removed : “ Then the 
wise man should ponder upon the serene form of the Exalted One, without its 
conch-shell and mace and discus and (^firnga, but having its string of beads. 
When the flxed-attention has become stable upon this form, then he should keep 
in mind the form without the ornaments, especially the diadem and the armlets. 
The wise man should make the god to have only one limb and [should think] 
‘ I am he ’. Then after that he should devote himself to thought of ‘ IV’ But 
why after having mastered a lower stage does he master a higher stage? 
[And] why is there not a reverse process ? In reply to this he says, ^without 
having first subjugated the lower stage, [the yogin] does not.:^ For a man pro¬ 
ceeding to the Ganges from QilAhrada does not reach the Ganges unless he first 
get to the Meghavana. ^CAgain of one who by the grace of the Ifvara has gained 
a higher stagtf^—^why does he say this? Because the purpose of this, the 
success in the higher stage which comes next, has been obtained from elsewhere, 
that is, from the devotion to the Ifvara. For when an act has its action finished, 
then a means-of-attaining, which does not produce anything in particular, falls 
outside the function of [what can be called] a means. The objector says, ‘ This 
may be true. It is known in a general way ifigamatah) what the different 
subordinated stages are. But how is there a knowledge of which comes after 
the other?’ In reply to this he says, ^this stage.^ Yoga which has been 
previously mastered is the reason for proceeding to the thinking of the yoga 
which comes after. This passage is to be understood by supposing that a state 
is equivalent to [a yoga which] contains a state. 


7- The three are direct aids in comparison with the previous 
[five]. 

The same three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentra¬ 
tion, are direct aids to conscious concentration in comparison with 
the previous means, the five ‘ beginning with the abstentions. 

* 'Vidi:|LU Pur. vi. 7. 86-88 and NSradlya Pur. IxTii. 68-65. 

* ifamSdibhyah paHcabhjfaK 
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But why is constraint applied in various places, and not the other five aids 
to yoga, although all without distinction are aids to yoga? In reply he says, 
7. The three are direct aids in comparison with the previons [five]. These 
three means^fattainment, inasmuch as their object is the same as [the object of 
the yoga] to be accomplished, are direct aids. But abstentions and the other 
[four] are not so. They are therefore indirect aids. These three means-of- 
attai^ent are direct aids only with reference to [yoga] conscious [of objects], 
but not to [yoga] not conscious [of an object]. For since [yoga] not conscious 
[of an object] is seedless [and has no object], it does not have the same object as 
these [three]. And sinoe after these have been restricted for a long time, [uncon¬ 
scious yoga] arises subsequent to the higher passionlessness consisting in the 
undisturbed calm of perception, another name of which is the higher limit of 
conscious [yoga]. So he says, 4^he same three.:^ 


8. Even these [three] are indirect aids to seedless [concen¬ 
tration]. 

Even these, the three direct means-of-attainment,are indirect aids to 
seedless yoga. Why is this ? Since this latter occurs even when 
these are absent. 

8. Even these [three] are indireot aids to seedless [oonoentration]. Hence 
that which determines the relation of direct aid to this is sameness of objects and 
not a mere sequence. For this [sequence] in so far as it might exist in the case of 
devotion to the Igvara, which is an indireot aid, would make the application [of 
direct aid] too wide {vyabhiollra). If this is established, even this over-wideness 
of the characterization which would indude mere sequence could not apply to thia 
[constraint]. Therefore it is still lees probable that [this] constraint would be a 
direct aid to [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. To show that this is 
BO it is said, 4Binoe this latter occurs even when these are absentP 


Now since during the restricted moments of the mind-stuff the 
changes of the aspects {gwn^ are unstable,^ of what sort at those 
times is the mutation of the mind-stuff? 

9. When there is a heooming invisible of the snbliminal- 
impression of emergenoe* and a becoming visible of the 


1 This again is apparently a portion of the 
fragment of Panca 9 ikha quoted in 
ii. 15 (p. 185” of theCalcatta text), to 
be placed before fragment 11 of Garbe. 
The phrase is also found at ii. 15, 


p. 185”; m.l8,p.204»; iv. 15, p, 298*. 
Compare for use of word crtto in the 
sense of ‘behavionr’ ii p. 177* 
(Calc. ed.). 

Beading abihtbhavapridtiirVhdteu. 
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robliminal-impreasion of restrlotion, the mutation of re¬ 
striction is inseparably connected with mind-stuff in its 
];)eriod of restriction. 

The subliminal-impressions of emergence are external-aspects 
(dhcmna) of mind-stuff; since they do not consist of presented- 
ideas they are not restricted when presented-ideas are restricted. 
The subliminal-impressions of restriction are also external-aspects of 
mind-stuff. <When these two [states of mind-stuff] become visible 
or become invisible^ [that is when] the subliminal-impressions of 
emergence are withdrawing and the subliminal-impressions of re¬ 
striction are being brought into place. The period of restriction is 
inseparably connected with the mind-stuff. Accordingly the muta¬ 
tion of restriction is this periodic alteration of subliminal-impressions 
of a single mind-stuff, because then the mind-stuff has nothing but 
subliminal-impressions, as has been explained [L 18 ] with reference 
to the concentration of restriction. 

With the intent to give information here about the three mutations which are to 
be made use of in the sQtra [iii. 16], As a result of constraint upon the three 
mutations,” he asks, incidentally to the topic of seedless [concentration], 4Now ?> 
In the case of emergence and of yoga conscious [of objeda], since there is an ex¬ 
perience of an accumulation of various very clear mutations, there has been no 
introduction of the question. But in the case of restriction the mutation is not 
experienced. Furthermore it cannot be said that because it is not experienced 
it does not exist. For inasmuch as mind<etuff is made up of three aspects 
(yusa), and since abo the changes of the aspects are unstable, an absence of 
mutation even for a moment is impossible. The answer to the question is the 
satis 0. ... emergence.... mutation of restriction .... In comparison with 
concentration unconscious [of any object] conscious concentration is emergence. 
Bestriction is that which restricts. It is the undisturbed calm * of perception 
[and it is also] the higher passionlessness. There is a becoming visible and a 
becoming invisible of these two subliminal impressions of emergence and the 
subliminal impression of restriction, that is to say, the becoming invisible of the 
subliminal-impression of emergence and the becoming visible of the subliminal- 
impression of restriction. The mind-stuff which is the substance in the period 
of restriction, that is, on the occasion of restriction, is inseparably coimeoted with 


* This does not refer to lamSdhi in general, 
but only to the concentrated insight 
(prajna) described in i. 47-48, which 
is without influence from objects and 
27 [s.o.a it] 


is an undisturbed succession of clarified 
tamtkSrQ. See also L 18, p. 47*; ii. 27, 
p. 166’ (Calc, ed.); also i. 51 and the 
sQtras iii. 9-15. 
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both of these states. For Oie mind-stuff as substance, whether in the conscious 
or unconscious state, does not differ in itself in so far as subliminal ipipres- 
sions become visible or become invisible [within it]. An objector says, ‘ Just as 
later hindrances based upon undifferentiated-consciousness (fwid^S) cease when 
undifferentiated-conseiousness ceases, and consequently there is no need of further 
special effort to repress them, so the subliminal-impressions based upon ideas of 
emeigenoe may cease at the very moment of the cessation of the emergence. And 
therefore for the repression of them there should be no need of the subliminal- 
impressions of restriction.' With this in view he says, ^The subliminal-impres¬ 
sions of emergence.^ The cessation of a cause in general is not a reason for the 
cessation of the effect. So that even if the weaver cease to be, there need be no 
cessation of the cloth. But with the cessation of that cause which is constitutive 
of the nature of the effect, there is a cessation of the effect. Now the other 
hindrances have been said to consist of undifferentiated-conseiousness (avidya). 
So with the cessation of that undifferentiated-consciousness it is right tb&t these 
[hindrances] should cease. But the subliminal-impressions whose essence is 
presented-ideas are not such. For even if the idea be restricted for a long time^ 
we observe a coimeoting recollection at the present time. Therefore even if the 
presented-ideas are repressed (nivriii), still an accumulation of subliminal-impres¬ 
sions of restriction'must be resorted to in order to repress these [subliminal- 
impressions from presented-ideas]. This is the meaning. The rest is easy. 


10. This^ [mind-stuff] flows peacefully by reason of the 
subliminal-impression. 

By reason of the subliminal-impression of restriction, the peaceM 
flow of the mind-stufl* requires dexterity in the application of the 
subliminal-impressions of restriction. When these ‘ subliminal- 
impressions become weak, the subliminal-impression which has 
external aspects of restriction is overwhelmed by the subliminal- 
impression which has external aspects of emergence. 

But if there be an overwhelming (abhibfiava) of the emergent subliminal-impres¬ 
sions in all respects, of what sort is the mutation with a powerful subliminal- 
impression of restriction? In reply to this he says, 10. This [mind-stuff] 
flows peacefully by reason of the subliminal-impression. Calm flowing is a 
flowing of a succession of restrictions only undefiled by the subliminal impres¬ 
sions of emergence. Why is dexterity of subliminal impressions needed, but 
not ordinary subliminal-impressions ? In answer to this he says, 4^When these 

^ The sGtra is an instance of dharma- nirodha. If the variant n&hibhiffaU 

parinStita, as explained in the Com- be accepted, tat must refer, as VSoa- 

ment on iii. 18. spsti points out, to vyutthdna. 

* In the text os received, tat refers to 
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sabliminal-impressioiis become weak.:^ The word Cfcheee Itatyi^ refers back to 
reetriotion. But those who have the reading ‘are not overwhelmed’ would 
refer by the word ^Itheee to emergence. 


11. The^ mntation of oonoentration is the dwindling of 
dispersiveness and the nprisal of singleness-of-intent 
belonging to the mind-stuff. 

Dispersiveness* is an external-aspect of the mind-stuff. Single- 
ness-of-intent is an external-aspect of the mind-stuff. The 
dwindling of dispersiveness means that it disappears ; the uprisal 
of singleness-of-intent means that it becomes apparent. The 
mind-stuff is inseparably connected with both of these as the 
substance [in which they inhere]. This same mind-stuff being 
inseparably connected with these two external-aspects which 
belong to itself,—the passing away [of the distributiveness] and 
the coming forth [of the singleness-of-intent],—becomes concen¬ 
trated. This is the mutation of concentration. 

He ehowB what the state of the mind-stuff is in the mutation of oonoentration 
conscious [of objects]. 11.... dispersivenMS .... mutation of oonoentrstlon. 
Dispersiveness is distractedness. Being existent * it does not (son na) oesse to 
be. Dwindling is disappearing. Because a non-existent does not arise [in eon- 
sdousnees], an uprisal is a becoming apparent. The mind-stuff which is insepar¬ 
ably connected with the passing sway of dispersiveness and the coming forth 
of singleness-of-intent, which are its external-aspects—the dispersiveness having 
the passing away and the singleness-of-intent having the coming forth—this 
mind-stuff is concentrating itself that is, is becoming qualified as having a 
concentration which is to be attained in successive stepa 


12. Then* again when the quiescent and the uprisen pre¬ 
sented ideas are similar* [in respect of having a single 
object], the mind-stuff has a mutation single-in-intent. 

The quiescent is a previous presented idea of one whose mind-stuff 
is concentrated; the uprisen is a later presented-idea of the same 

* The Butra is an instance of Idkfana- * According to the scheme of iii. 18 this 

parinama, as explained in iii. IS. wonld appear to be an instance of 

* See iv. 23. avtuMrpariif&nio. 

* If the reading be ad no, the translation * The Mauiprabha explains the word‘alike’ 

would be simpler, ‘ It does not cease (fvlya) by adding dcamtapatvtna, 
to be.’ 
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kind as this [previous pr^nted-idea]. But the mind-stuff of 
concentration is likewise inseparably connected with both. This 
is so until the breaking down of the concentration. This same 
mutation of singleness-in-intent belongs to the mind-stuff in which 
it resides {dharmir}^). 

12. Then ... a mutation ... Then again, that is, when the serial order of 
the states of concentration is completed, the quiescent and the uprisen [that is] 
the past and the present are aimilar-presented-ideas, that is, similar and presented- 
ideas. But the similarity is a result of the singleness-in-intent. The words 
4Cof one whose mind-stuff is concentrated^ indicate that the concentration is 
completed. The words 4:This is so:^ mean that it is single-in-intent. He tells 
what the limit of this is by saying ^until the breaking down of the concentra- 
tion> [that is] until there is a fiJling [of the concentration]. 


18. Thus, with regard to elementg and to organs, mutations 
of external-aspect and of time-variation and of intensity 
have been enumerated. 

<Thu8,> by the already (iii. 9) described mutations of mind-stuff in 
external-aspect and in time-variation and in intensity. The muta¬ 
tion of external-aspect in elements and organs, the mutation of 
time-variation and the mutation of intensity are to be understood 
as having been described. Of these [three] the mutation of ex¬ 
ternal-aspect takes place in the substance and is the becoming 
invisible of the external aspect of emergence and the becoming 
visible of the external aspect of restriction. And the mutation 
of time-variation is the restriction having the three time-variations, 
[that is,] connected with the three time-forms (adhvan). This 
[restriction], one may say, puts aside the first time-form whose 
time-variation is yet to come, and passes into the present time- 
variation, without however passing out of its state as external- 
aspect. But in this [condition] it becomes manifest as being what 
it is. This is its second time-form. And it is not completely 
severed &om past or fiivm future time-variations.—Likewise 
emergence has the three time-variations; it is connected with the 
three time-forms. Having put aside the present time-variation it 
passes over into the past time-variation, without however passing 
out of its state as external-aspect. This is its third time-form. 
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And it is not completely severed &om the future and the present 
time-variations. In the same manner, emergence, completing itself 
again [as a phenomenalmed form], having put aside the &ture time- 
variation, and not having passed out of its state as external-aspect, 
passes into the present time-variation. In which [time], since this 
[emergence] manifests itself as it is, it obtains its functional 
activity. This is the second time-form of this [emergence]. And 
it is not completely released from past and future time-variations. 
—^In the same way it continues, now restriction, now emergence.— 
Similarly the mutation of intensity [is described]. In it, during 
the moments of restriction, the subliminal-impressions of restriction 
become powerful and the subliminal-impressions of emergence 
become weak. This then is the external-aspects’ mutation of 
intensity. In these cases the substance has a mutation in its 
external-aspects; the external-aspects have mutation in time-varia¬ 
tions ; and the time-variations also have mutation in intensities. 
Consequently the changes of the aspects {gunxi) do not remain, 
even for a moment, devoid of mutations of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity. For (ca) the changes of the aspects 
iguncf) are unstable.^ And we say [hereafter in this sutra] that it 
is of the very nature of the aspects to cause activity.—Thus we 
have to understand the three-fold mutation [of external-aspect and 
of time-variation and of intensity] in the case of elements and 
organs, because there is the distinction between the substance and 
the external-aspects. But in the strict sense there is but a single 
mutation. For the external-aspect is nothing more than the sub¬ 
stance itself. Since it is merely an evolved form of the substance 
amplified in the form of an external-aspect. In such cases there 
is within the substance an alteration of the condition of the present 
external-aspect with regard to past and fixture and present time- 
forms. There is no alteration of the matter. Just as by dividing 
a plate of gold there is an alteration of its condition, in so far as it 
is altered; [but] there is no alteration of the gold. An opponent 
objects as follows, ‘A substance is nothing over and above the 

* Once more thia appears to be quoted &om fragment 11 of Pldica^iklia in its completer 
form. Compare abore, p. 184, note, and p. 208, note. 
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external-aspects [which as properties depend upon it]. For [a sub¬ 
stance] cannot pass beyond its [own] previous existence. If, again, 
[substance] were a something present in all its external-aspects, but 
different from them, then it would come to be known ^ {viparivarteta) 
as a something itself absolutely unchanged, although connected* 
with a series of changes [in the external-aspects].’ But this, [he 
replies, involves] no weakness [in our position]. [And] why [not] ? 
Because we do not maintain an absolute * unity. [The fact is that 
all] this world passes out of the state of a phenomenalized 
[individual] form.^ And this we say because [we are boimd to] 
deny that [the world] is permanent [in the sense of not entering 
into mutations]. Again [the world of things] continues to exist 
even after it has passed out [of phenomenalized individual existence]. 
For [we are obliged] to deny its annihilation. On being refunded 
[into its primary cause by the dissolution of the coarse elements,] it 
[the world takes on] a subtile form. And by reason of this subtile 
form it becomes unapperceived. An external-aspect* in the 
mutation of time-variation exists really in [all three] time-forms. 
[It is said to be] past [that is] having the past time-variation, 
though not completely severed from future and present time- 
variations. [So too it is said to be] future [that is] having the 
friture time-variation, though not completely severed from present 
and past time-variations. [So also it is said to be] present [that 
is] having a present time-variation, though not completely severed 
from past and future time-variations. Take the case of a man 
enamoured of one particular woman—he has not thereby lost his 
sexual feeling for the rest of women-folk. Here the difficulty is 


> Compare oNiidMna-fakti-parivftta iiL 17, 
p. 228* (Calc. ed.). 

* The word viparivarteta implies a aeriei 

of changes in some subordinate and 
additional thing, or some added pro- 
pertyin the unchanged thing. Compare 
parivartanam in Sarra-dar^ana-saih- 
graha (Ananda^rama Sanskrit Series), 
page 8, line 8 from below. 

* This word is discussed in Fataiijali: 


MahShhSqya L 180*, 207** 266** (Kiel- 
horn). 

* This vifokti is the condition of the thing 

when so changed as to be manifest to 
our consciousness, that is, when we 
can observe the effects it brings about. 

* In the Toga system the dharma is real; 

in the VedSnta it is unreal (vivarta). 
The dharma is constantly changing 
into another thing; but involves the 
concept of permanence. 
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brought forward by others ‘ that since all three time-variations are 
[thus said to be] connected with everything that is in the mutation 
of time-variation, it must follow {prdpnotij that the time-fbrms are 
confounded.’ We meet this objection thus {tasya parihdra). What 
is termed the common nature of things as external-aspects cannot 
be brought into existence [at our pleasure]. The common nature 
[as external aspect] exists [independently] and therefore in regard 
to it the distinctions of time-variations must be maintained. Thus 
it must not be said that the common nature of this or that thing 
exists only in the present time. Because if this were so, the mind- 
stuff could never become subject to passion [for a certain object]. 
For anger [against some other object being by supposition now 
present in the mind-stuff], desire would not move actively forth. 
Moreover it is not possible for the three time-variations to belong 
simultaneously to one and the same [individual] phenomenalized 
form. But what is possible is the presentation {hhdva) in successive 
times of its phenomenal ^ [form] by the operation of the conditions- 
which-phenomenalize (vyafijaJca) it. Thus it has been said,* “ The 
[outer] forms [when developed to] a high degree and the [inner] 
fluctuations [when developed to] a high degree oppose each other; 
but the generic forms co-operate with [these when developed to] 
a high degree.” Hence [time-variations] are not confounded. To 
take an example. When we say absolutely {eva) that passion for 
a certain thing has shown itself, [we do not mean] that at that 
time [passion] for another object is non-existent; [but we mean 
that passion for another object] continues to be present [in the 
mind-stuff] though in a generic [unphenomenalized] form. Hence it 
[the passion] for that [other object] exists at that time {tadd tatra 
tasya bhdva). A similar [explanation can be given] in the case of 
time-variation [also]. The three time-forms do not belong to the 
substance but to the external-aspects. These [external-aspects] 
have a time-variation or do not have a time-variation. And as 
entering into various intensities are known by different names 
[which imply] an alteration of intensity but not of matter. Thus 

i Compare i. 11, p. 87* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare ii. 15, p. 186' (Calc, ei) and the paralleb given there. 
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the same stroke is termed one ^ in the unit-place and ten in the 
ten’s place and a hundred in the hundred’s place. So too the same 
woman is called a mother and a daughter and a sister. Some 
persons have objected ‘ that in the case of a thing which mutates in 
intensity [the substance of the thing] must logically be held to be 
{prasanga) absolutely permanent. How is this ? On the ground 
that it is functional activity * of the thing which determines the 
[special] time-form of the thing. Thus a thing is said to be a future 
thing when it is not exerting its own activity, and a present thing 
when it is thus active, and a past thing when it has ceased from 
activity. Hence, say these persons, it follows that substance and 
external-aspect and time-variation and intensity are all absolutely 
permanent.’ But that [aUeged] weakness, [we say], does not exist 
[in our position]; for we hold that although a substrate {gunin) is 
permanent, its aspects {gurui) suffer a variety of antagonisms. 
Just as any arrangement of parts, {samsthdna) [which are coarse 
elements,] is only an extemaJ-aspect of the imperishable subtile 
elements, sound and the rest, and has a beginning and an end, so 
the resoluble [into primary matter] is only an external-aspect of 
the imperishable aspects {gwwi), the sattva and the others, and 
has a beginning and an end, and to it [and to the rest] the term 
evolved-form i^hdrai) is applied. The following serves as an 
illustration. ]. The substance clay passes from its external-aspect 
in the form of a round lump of clay into another external-aspect. 
And thus as an external-aspect enters into mutation in the 
form of a water-jar. 2. The water-jar-form putting aside its future 
time-variation assumes its present time-variation; here is the 
mutation as time-variation. 3. The water-jar is every moment 
undergoing oldness and newness [in its parts] and thus passes 
through mutations of intensity. Thus the substance also has 
another external-aspect, which is, the intensity; and the extenud- 


‘ Gontxaiy to Mr. G. R. Kaye’s opinion the 
following passages showthat the place- 
system of decimals was known as early 
as theBixthcenturyA.D. See Aryabhata 
(bom 476 a.d.) in his Aiyabhati^ 
(ed. Eem, 1874), p. z and S^>'; Yarilha 


Hihiia (bom 505 near Ujjain) in his 
P^casiddhSntikS (ed. Thibant, 1889), 
p. xzz. 

* The point is that the thing is neither 
produced nor destroyed, but is its 
activity. 
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aspect has also another time-variation, which is, the intensity. 
There is therefore only one [kind of a] mutation of matter, though 
variously described [by us]. The same explanation is applicable 
to other things^ also. The mutations of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity [as here described] do not transcend 
the substance * as such. Hence there is only one kind of a muta¬ 
tion which includes all those varieties we have described.* What 
then is a mutation 1 It is the rise of another external-aspect in 
a permanent matter afber an earlier external-aspect has been 
repressed. 

As being relevant to the discussion and as being nsefbl to further discussion 
he gives the divisions of the mutations of elements and of organs in the satra 
18. Thus .. . enumerated. He explains [the sQtra] by saying ^CThus.^ An 
objector asks, ‘It is only the mind-stuff tiiat has been described as being in 
mutation, not its various kinds, the mutation of external-aspect and of time- 
variation and of intensity. So how can this [that has been said] be extended 
by analogy* to these lattw?* In reply to this he says, ^of emergence and of 
restriction.^^ Although the words external-aspect and time-variation and inten¬ 
sity have not been previously mentioned, it is not however true that the mutations 
of external-aspect and of time-variation and of intensity have not been described. 
This is the point in brief.—^To continue. The mutation of external-aspect has 
been described in the words of this sUtra [iiL 9], “subliminal-impression 
of emergence . .. subliminal-impression of restriction.** And in diowing this 
mutation of external-aspect, he has at the same time indicated the mutation of 
time-variation, which has its locus in the external-aspect, as he says in the 
words, 4Cthe mutation of time-variation.> A time-variation (loksasa) is that 
by which a kind of time is characterized. For, characterized by this, a thing is 
distinguished from other things with other times connected with them. The 
expression, ^the restriction having three time-variations.^ has its explanation 
in the words ^connected with the three time-forms.^ The word Ctime-form)> 
is an expression for time. 4This [restriction], one may say, puts aside the first 
time-form whose time-variation is yet to come.^ Does it then go beyond its 
state as an external-aspect possessing a time-form? No, he says. ^Without 
however passing out of its state as external-aspect.)^ That very mutation which 
was yet to come is now present; but the restriction [which was yet to come] 


^ This would apply to the whole «{<r/ior. 

* The mutations do not differ from the 

substance, but are the conditions for 
the self-identity of the substance. 

* For the reason that all change depends 

28 [ao.!. it] 


upon the dharmin which remains un¬ 
changed amid change. 

* He words atidefa, anvdefo, and Sdefa are 
discussed in Patafijali’s MabBbhSfya 
on i. 1. 56, vBrt. 1. p. 183 foot (Kiel- 
horn's ed.). 
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does not [now] cease to be a restriction. This is the meaning.—Now comes his 
explanation of the present in the words <Cin which condition it becomes manifest 
as being what it is^ in other words, in its nature * as producing certain effects 
peculiar to it <SiA. manifestation^ is a moving actively forth. This is its 
second time-form as compared to its first time-form which was yet to come. 
An objector says, * This may be so. But if one has reached the present after 
having put aside the future time-form, and after having put aside this [present] he 
is to reach the past, then Sir, there would be a creation and destruction of [these] 
time-forms. And this is not a desired result. For nothing is made to grow out 
of a non-existent, nor is an existent ever destroyed.’ In reply to this he says 
And it is not.^ The meaning is that he is not disconnected from the future 
and the past time-forms, inasmuch as they persist in their generic form. Having 
shown that the future restriction has a present time-variation, he shows that the 
present emergence has a past, its third form, by saying, ^n the same way, 
emergence.:^ So then is the restriction alone future, and is the emergence not 
[future] ? No. As he says, ^n the same manner, now emergence.}^ So there 
is a re-existence as regards the generic form of emergence, but not as regards the 
[individual] phenomenalized form. For the past does not exist again.—Manifesta¬ 
tion of itself, as it is, is the same as the fact that that which is able to produce 
effects becomes visible. This mutation of time-variation, as described, recurs again 
and again in things of this kind, as he says, ^n the same way .. now.I^—He 
describes the mutation of intensity, which has only been pointed out by the 
mutation of external-aspect, by saying, ^Similarly,.. . intensity.:^ In the ease 
of external-aspects, the time-form of which is present, the intensity is equiva¬ 
lent to the presence or absence of power. And the mutation is the gradation of 
this [intensity] from moment to moment He concludes this discussion by 
the words <Cln these cases.^ He specifies the various mutations as having a 
variety of relations * in accordance * with the teaching of the system, as he says 
^In these eases the substance.)^ Then is this mutation of the aspects {gu^) 
occasional ? The reply is. No. As he says ^CConsequently.:^ But why is this 
mutation peix>etual ? In reply he says ^For (co).. . unstable.^ The word 
4CFor (ca):^ is in the sense of cause. The ^^changes^ are the behaviour (pnicara). 
Why is it just so ? In reply he says Cthat which constitutes the aspects (pana).^ 
<J[s said to be)^ later in this same [stltra].—So this three-fold mutation of mind- 
stuff also is expounded by the author of the sQtras with regard to elements and 
organs as he says <CThu&:^ This three-fold mutation is the result of the distinc¬ 
tion between substance and external-aspects; it is based upon the distinction 
between the substance and the extemal-aspecta So we have (tatra) a mutation 


* The thing is what it is (r66t rt) because 

the mutation is fulfilling a purpose. 
This is the essence of any indiridoal 
form. 

* A saMandha is a relation; a sambandhin 


is a thing in relation. 

* Beferring to the P^ca 9 ikha*s eciatk ea 
gunavrttam, which is not, however, 
here expressly attributed to him. Com¬ 
pare p. 218, note 1. 
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such as a cow or a water-jar as an external-aspect of the substances earth and 
other elements. And the external-aspects haye mutations of time-yariation such 
as past and future and present. Again the cow or other [animal] changed into 
its present time-yariation has mutations of intensity, such as childhood and boy¬ 
hood and youth and old age. And the water-jar or other [thing] has its mutation of 
intensity, such as newness or oldness.—Similarly organs, which are substances, 
haye external aspects, which are the seeing of blue or of other colours. The 
external aspect has the present and the other time-yariations. The time-yariation 
which has the seeing of a jewel or some other [thing] has a mutation of intensity, 
such as the clearness or lack of clearness [of the seeing]. This mutation, thus 
described, of elements and of organs, is to be understood as being based upon 
the distinction between the substance and its external-aspects and time-yariations 
and intensities. But as referring to the lack of distinction between them, it is 
mentioned when he says 4But in the strict sense.^ The word <l>ut^ differen¬ 
tiates this firom the yiew that they are distinct. The absolute reality of this 
[mutation] is asserted, but [the absolute reality] of the other [three-fold] muta¬ 
tion is not denied. Why ? 4lFor the external-aspect is nothing more than the 
substance itself.An objector says,' If the external-aspect is merely an eyolyed 
form of the substance, how then should the idea preyail in the world that there 
is no confusion in the case of these [three] mutations ? ’ In reply to this he Ba 3 rs, 
Cin the form of an external-aspects The word ^iextemal-aspectS is here equiya- 
lent to external-aspect and to time-yariation and to intensity. It is the substance 
that enters into eyolyed-forms through the medium of these. So the [eyolyed- 
form] is one and is also not confused with [another]. Because [the 
external-aspects] the medium of this [substance], although not distinct from the 
substance, are not confused with each other. An objector says, *If the external- 
aspects are not distinct firom the substance, and if the time-forms of the substance 
are distinct, then since the external-aspects are not different from the substance, 
the external-aspects would be like a substance.* To which he replies, ^n 
such cases ... of the . . . extemal-aspect.)^ The ^tate^ means a particular 
arrangement-of-parts.^ Just as a plate of gold* or of some other substance 
may receiye a particular name and [be called] a necklace or a syastika, [so] there 
is an alteration only as [concerns the form of the ornaments], but the matter 
gold does not become something not gold, because there is no absolute distinction 
[between the substance and the external-aspect]. This is the intention of what 
he is about to say. He brings forward a Buddhist, who holds the doctrine of 
the absolute unity [of substance and of external-aspect], by saying, 4CAn opponent 
objects as follows.^ ‘For the necklace and other things thus coming into 
existence are external-aspects only and are real in the strict sense. But there is 
no such thing called “gold”, some one thing present in many external-aspects [and 
yet different from them]. But if it be assumed that the matter persists even in 

* Compare i. 48, p. 90^ (Calc, ed.) and the parallels giren there. 

' See ii. 28, p. 170* (Calc. ed.). 
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the external-aspects which are ceasing to be, then [the matter], like the Power 
of Intellect (ciii), would not enter into mutations, but would continue existing 
absolutely unchanged. The continued existence in another form means the 
throwing away of its own form as consisting of mutations and the exchange of 
this for another, the absolutely changeless. Jiist as the Power of Intellect (et/t), 
although the aspects divide themselves into one alteration after another, does 
not relapse firom its own self and remams absolutely unchanged, so likewise 
gold, &c., would remain absolutely unchanged,—a proposition which you do not 
admit. So matter is something not different firom its extemal-aspecta ’ This ob¬ 
jection he refutes by saying Cthis, [he replies, involves] no weaknees.:^ CWhy?}^ 
CBeeause we do not maintain an absolute unity.:^ Had we to admit the absolute 
permanence of matter, as of the Power of Intellect* (ctti), then we should have 
lain open to this taunt We, however, do not take our stand upon the doctrine 
of absolute permanence. On the contrary, we say that all these three worlds, 
and not merely matter, pass out of their phenomenalized individual forms, as pro¬ 
ducing'effects fulfilling a purpose. Why? 4^For [we are bound to] deny that 
[the world] is permanent,^ on the ground of a source-of-valid-ideaa For if the 
water-jar were not to pass out of its [individual] phenomenalized form, then even 
though reduced to the condition of potsherds or of broken bits, it would be as 
before clearly apperceived as a water-jar and it would have to f ulfil the purposes 
[of a water-jar]. [But this cannot be.] Cionsequently the three worlds are not 
permaneni ‘ Very well then, suppose that [the jar] does not exist permanently 
in so far as it is not apperceived and does not fulfil the purposes of a water-jar, 
because like the sky-lotus it is illusory (fuccAa).' In reply to this he 8 a 3 r 8 , Ceven 
after it has passed out.:& It is not absolutely illusory existence, so that it would 
be absolutely impermanent. Why? Because [we are obliged] to deny its 
annihilation, on the ground of a source-of-valid-ideas. To explain. Whatever is 
illusory existence, cannot be apperceived or produce effects, quite as in the case 
of the sky-lotus. Whereas these three worlds are from time to time apperceived 
and do produce effects, [and so are not absolutely illusory existences]. Similarly 
we should cite as illustrations proving existence (saifvahetu) (a) capacity for rising 
into consciousness, (b) materiality, (o) fitness for external-aspects and time-varia¬ 
tions and intensities and others, [which proofs] are wanting in the case of the 
sky-lotus or the man’s horns, which are absolutely illusory existences. Similarly 
[the jar] is not absolutely permanent so that it would be absolutely permanent like 
the Power of Intellect (citi), but on the contrary it is [only] in some respects 
permanent. And thus it is established that it enters into mutations. So we 
must understand that, in the states of the lump of clay and of the following 
states, the effects such as the water-jar, which are yet to come, have an existence. 
The objector says, ‘ This may be true. But if an effect even after it has passed 
out [of individual phenomenalized existence] exists, why is it not apperceived ? 
The reply is, ^On being refunded.}^ <CBefunded}^ [that is] resolved into its own 

* Readiug ciiifakier. 
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'Cause. CA lubtile fonn> [that is] one not capable of being seen. And hence 
there is no apperception of it—Having thus substantiated the mutation of 
eztemal>aspect, he substantiates the mutation of time-variation also, in so far as 
they are inseparably connected with each other, by saying, Cin the mutation of 
time-variation.^ The meaning is that each time-variation is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the two others. The objector says, * When one time-variation is in 
connexion, other time-variations are notperceived. How then [are these] connected 
with the former ? ’ In reply he says, 4:Take the case of a man.^ For an absence 
of experience does not do away with that which is established by the source-of-a^ 
valid-idea. For the very fact that this [time-variation] has been made to rise 
[in consciousness], is the source-of-the-valid-idea for the real existence of these 
[other time-variations], because a non-existent thing, such as a man’s homs^ 
cannot be made to rise in consciousness. He sets up the objection uttered by 
another when he says, 4:Here ... in the mutation of time-variation.:^ ‘ If when 
an external-aspect is present, it is at the same time past and future, then all the 
three time-forms would be confounded. And if the time-forms are to be in 
successive times, then it would follow that the production of the non-existent 
[becomes possible].' He meets the objection with the words, 4:We meet this 
objection thus,> For the existence of external-aspects in the present only 
is established by experience. From this it follows that [external-aspects are] 
in relation to earlier and to later time. [Why does it follow?] Because of 
course a non-existent does not come into being, nor is an existent annihilated, 
as he says, dCBecause if this were so, the mind-stuff could never.:^ For the 
mind-stuff at a time following after anger, is experienced as having the external- 
aspect of passion. And if passion did not exist at the time of anger, in so fiu' as 
[passion] was [at that time] future, how then could [passion] rise into consciotis- 
ness ? And if it should not rise in consciousness, how could it be experienced ? 
[The objector continues,] * Even if this be granted, why would there not still be 
confusion of time-forms ? ’ The question is [contained in the phrase^] <CMoreover 
it is not posaible.:b ‘ What (Mm) cause is there for not confounding [the time- 
forms]?’ And (ca) is used in the sense of ‘but’. The answer is given in the 
words, Cthe three.^ The three time-variations cannot possibly exist simul¬ 
taneously. In what? In one fluctuation of mind-stuff. But in successive 
times it is possible for each one of the time-variations to exist in its phenomenal 
[form] by the operation of the conditions which phenomenalize it [the time- 
variation]. Since the discussion of the time-variations depends upon the things- 
which-have-time-variations, therefore the time-variations, in so far as they have 
the form of the things-which-have-time-variations, belong to [or have the same 
nature as {toA-vaita)] these, that is, the things-which-have-time-variations. 
On this same point he states his concurrence of opinion with Faflca^ikha 
the Master by saying ^t has been said.:^ This has been explained' before. 
He brings the discussion to a close by the word ^iHence.:^ The time-forms are 

' ii. 15, p. 135“ (Calc. ed.). 
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not confounded in so far as external-aspects which are opposed to each other, for 
instance, those that have become visible and those that have become invisible, 
are refunded into [their own causes]. - He gives an illustration in the words <CTo 
take an example.^ Previously it was shown that anger must be thought to be 
in relation with passion. Now a passion referring to one object is shown to 
he in relation to a passion referring to another object. He takes up the subject 
referred to in the illustration by saying, <SA similar [explanation] in the ease of 
time-variation.^ An objector aa.ya, ‘ Even when it is assumed that [the mutations] 
are not absolutely distinct, the distinction may yet exist. So when the external- 
aspect or the time-variation or the intensity alters, the substance, in that it is not 
distinct from them, should also alter. And it is just this that we do not accept, 
because it is contrary to the experience that the [permanent] substance is in¬ 
separably connected [with its own states which are impermanent].' In reply to 
this he says, 4CThe three time-forms do not belong to the substance..^ Because it 
is the external-aspects, which are distinct firom it, that have the three time-forms. 
That it is the external-aspects which are connected with the three time-forms is 
made clear by the words, 4:These [external-aspects}!^ <!Have a time-variation> 
means manifested [that is] present. 4!Do not have a time-variation!i> means un¬ 
manifested [that is] future or past. Of these [two], those-that-have-a-time-varia- 
tion, when they attain to the various intensities, either to powerfulness or to 
weakness, are referred to as being different * firom other intensities, but not from 
other matter. The word Cintensity!^ is here used in the sense of external- 
aspect and of time-variation and of intensity. What he means to say is this: 
Now it is experience alone which determines the difference or the absence of 
difference between the substance and the external-aspects and the other [muta¬ 
tions]. Since the external-aspects and the rest are not absolutely identical with 
the substance, to the extent that the common nature of the external-aspect and 
of the other [mutations] should have the form of the substance. Nor is there 
absolute difference, to the extent that the common natrue of external-aspects 
should be [as different as] horses and cows. Experience moreover although 
not establishing the fact that there is absolute [identity or difference], does 
show the substance as one * and as persisting in the external-aspects and other 
[mutations] which have the quality of coming into and of passing out of experience, 
and it does exclude the external-aspects from each other. [All] this is experienced 
by every one. So we conform oiuselves to this experience. We are not at 
liberty to throw it away, and to dispose of the experiences of the external-aspects 
as we like. On this same point he gives an example from ordinary life in the 
words, ^Thus the same stroke.^ Just as the stroke, which in itself is precisely 
the same, in relation to the various positions is called a hundred and other 
names, so the substance, which in itself is precisely the same, is repeatedly 
given a name in accordance with the alteration of its external-aspect and its 

^ Beading anifatvena. 

* Thus the bauddha theory p. 205* (Calc, ed.) u partially conceded. 
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time>Tariation and its intenaity. Thia ia the meaning. To illuatrate the matter 
he givea another aimile in the worda, <lSo too the aame woman.^ At thia point 
he raiaea an objection, made by an opponent, by aaying, ^Cintenaity.)^ When 
there ia a mutation of intenaity, [that ia] a mutation of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intenaity, one would be involved in a fault with regard to 
the absolute [permanence] of the substance and of the external-aspect and of the 
time-variation and of the intensity. He asks, 4[How [The objector] givea the 
answer in the worda, 4COn the ground that the functional-activity. .. the time- 
form.}^ For we can see that the functional-activity of that which is future in its 
time-form as belonging to curds is present as belonging to milk, because [the 
functional activity of the future] is shut off by this [functional-activity of the 
present]. For thia reason when the external-aspect which has the time-variation 
(lokfona) of the curds, although existent in the milk, does not exert its own 
functional-activity, then the undertaking of the business [of the effects to be 
accomplished] by curdling and the other [changes], is called future. And it is 
called present when it is thus active; and past when it has done the business 
of curdling and the other [changes] and stopped. To this extent then it 
must follow that the substance and the external-aspects and the time-variations 
and the intensities, although persisting in all three times, are absolutely [per¬ 
manent]. For permanence is existence at all times. And in [these] four cases, 
whether they exist at aU times or do not exist [at all times], there is no produc¬ 
tion.^ This much only is the time-variation {laJcga^a) of the absolutely permanent. 
And in the case of the Power of Intellect (citi-^akti) also, which is absolutely 
permanent, there is no other special feature. This is the point. He meets the 
objection in the words 4:But that [alleged] weakness does not exist.:^ There is 
no weakness there. Why ? Because although the substrate (ywstn) is permanent, 
the aspects (yuna) suffer antagonisms,* the one of [the aspects] being capable of 
being overcome and the others of overcoming. This is their variety. What he 
means to say is this: Although there is existence at all times in the case of all 
four, still, in so far as there is a variety in the antagonisms of the aspects iffuna), 
in that the various evolved-forms of which this [variety] consists become visible 
or invisible, and in so far as they enter into mutations, there is no absolute 
[permanence]. Whereas in the case of the Power of Intellect {citi-faktt) there is 
no becoming visible or becoming invisible of evolved-forms which belong to itself. 
Thus [this] is absolutely permanent. As they say,' *' The learned call that perma¬ 
nent the nature of which does not perish." That this variety of antagonisms is 
the cause of the variety of the evolved forms in the case of both the evolving- 
substance and the evolved-substanoe is shown by the words, ^ust as.}^ Just 

* If it is to exist at all times, then, like the * This word vimarda occurs once only in the 
eitifttkti, it could not be produced. Or BhS;ya. But TScaspati uses it four 

if it is not to exist at any time, then, times besides this, i. 2, p. 11*; iiL 13, 

like the horns of a man, it could not pp. 209’*, 210*'* (Calc. ed.). 
be produced. This is Balarama’s gloss. ' Compare MBh. xii. 818.102 (b> 118261. 
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as the arrangement of parts,* as distinguished {laktand) by being a mutation of 
earth and of other [coarse elements], is itself merely an external aspect and has a 
beginning and an end, in that it becomes invisible,—[so] Csoundand the rest,]^ 
the subtile elements sound and touch and colour and taste and smell, are not 
perishable as compared with their own products, and do not, like them, become 
invisible. He shows how this is in the ease of the evolving-matter by the 
words, ^o the resoluble.:^ 4:To it the term evolved>form (oikOni) is applied.^ 
But the Power of Thought (citi-fatti) is not subject to this kind of evolution of 
form. This is the point—Having thus taken up by way of illustration both 
the evolved-matter and the evolving*cause, which are well enough known to 
thinking persons, he takes up in the case of the evolved-matter only, which is 
well enough known to the popular [mind], the variety of the antagonisms of the 
aspects (ffuna) which leads to variety in the mutations of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity, by saying, 4CThe following serves as an illustra¬ 
tion.!^ There is no necessity that the mutation of intensity should belong to 
time-variations only. For all [three], external-aspect and time-variation and 
intensity, are expressed by the word ‘intensity’. Therefore the one [kind of] 
mutation is intensity which is common to alL Accordingly he says, 4!Thus the 
substance only.!^ He gives the distinguishing-characteristic of the mutation 
which includes [all] by saying, 4Cin a i>ermaneni!h The word ‘external-aspect* 
is an expression for external-aspect and for time-variation and for intensity, in 
so fiur as it is that in which they inhere. 


Among these [mutations], 

14. A Biibstanoe conforms itself to quiescent and uprisen 
and indeterminable external-aspects. 

An external aspect * is [to speak precisely] only a power of the 
substance as limited by its pre-established harmony ■ [with regard 
to effects]. And it is known as an actual existence, of which the 
existence is inferred by the kind of effect w'hich it generates, as 


* YScaspati uaes aamtihana as the equiva¬ 
lent to aamnivefa iii. 26, p. 288^, and iv. 
18, p. 291*. It is applied only to collec¬ 
tions of mahdbhiUa; and is sometimes 
not different from extemalform (murti), 
iii. 58, p. 272‘, and iii. 18, p. 210*; or 
again, the parts of grains, iii 18, 
p. 205*, iii. 15, p. 216’; or the parts of 
words, iii. 17, p. 222'*; or of the limbs 
of birds, ii. 46, p. 185'*. See also ii. 28, 
p. 170", and iii 26, p. 289* (Calc. ed.). 


* The same entity, regarded from the side 

of permanence, is a mutation (pari- 
nama); from the side of change is an 
external aspect. 

* The word yogyatS is used in the sfitia 

ii. 58. The word yogyatva is in the 
sfitia ii. 41 and in the BhSfya, p. 182** 
(Calc. ed.). Yacaspati uses it five 
times: ii 6, p. 116*; ii. 28, p. 157*; 
ii. 32, p. 176**; iii. 14, p. 211** **. 
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one or another [form] of the single [substance]. Of these [forms] 
that is called present, if it be that the external-aspect is passing 
through [the state] of its peculiar functional-activity. This is different 
from the other external-aspects both the quiescent and the indeter¬ 
minable [states]. But when it has rejoined its general [or latent] 
form, then how could that external-aspect be distinguished from 
any other, since it is then of the very nature of the substance itself? 
There are, as every one knows, three of these external-aspects 
within the substance, the quiescent and the uprisen and the indeter¬ 
minable. Of these the quiescent are those that have come to rest by 
finishing their functional-activity. The uprisen are those in active 
function; and these [uprisen] are immediately-contiguous {sam- 
anantarci) to the future time-variation. While the past come after 
the present. Why do not the present come after the past ? Because 
there is no relation of antecedent and consequent [between them]. 
The relation of antecedent and consequent in the case of the future 
and the present ^ is not the same as [this relation] in the case of the 
past * [and of the present]. Therefore there is [no later external- 
aspect] immediately contiguous to the past. Consequently the 
future only is immediately contiguous [as being antecedent] to the 
present.—Now the indeterminable [external-aspects], what are 
they? Everything containing the essence of everything. Upon 
which it has been said, That which in the various forms ’ of taste 
and other [subtile elements] contains the mutations of [the coarse 
elements of] water and of earth is found in plants ; likewise [that 
which is mutable] in plants is found in animals, and of animals in 
plants.” In this sense, in so far as the common nature is not 
destroyed, we use the term ‘ everything contains the essence of 
everything.’ Still, because of connexion with place and time and 
form^ and cause, the external-aspects do not of course manifest 
themselves at the same time.* That which passes through a 

* The'^rttika Bays that this crimination ia made. The contrast 

* In this case there is prSgdhvanaa, between the two is similar to the 

* Compare YBcaspati’s quotation iv. IS, Cartesian nse of'clear’and ‘distinct.' 

p. 291* from the YSyu Pur.; and also * The Bikftner MS. and the text of Bodas 

YogavSsifta, TJtpattiprakanwa 78. (Bom. Sanskrit Ser.), p. 134*, both read 

* The word rupa is used for colour and form; upabandhSt. 

the word SkSra for form when a dis- 
29 [i.o.i. 17 ] 
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succession of these external-aspects, whether manifested or unmani¬ 
fested, and which has as its essence the generic form and the 
particular,^ and which is present-in-all-but-different-from-them* 
{anvayin ),—that is a substance. But the [Yogacara] who holds 
that this world is nothing but external-aspects without [a sub¬ 
stance] present-in-all-but-diflEerent-from-them,—^for him there would 
be no experience. Why would this be so ? [The reply is,] how 
could one consciousness of a subject-of-experience {bliokHvena) be 
held responsible for a deed done by another consciousness ? And 
there would also be no memory of this [consciousness]. For there is 
no such thing as recollection by one consciousness of something seen 
by another [consciousness]. And it is the substance permanently 
present-in-all-but-diflferent-from-them which, upon the recognition 
of a thing is recognized as participating in the alteration of the 
external-aspect. Consequently it is not true that [this world] is 
nothing more than external-aspects without [a substance] present- 
in-all-but-di£erent-from-them. 

He giT6a the disting^uishing-ohaneteristic of this substanoe to which the three¬ 
fold mutation belongs by the sQtra. 14. Among these [mntationB] a anbetanoe 
oonforma itself to qniesoent and uprisen and indeterminable external- 
aspects. A substance (dAorntn) is a thing that has external-aspects {ihartM). 
And because, unless one knows the external-aspects, one cannot know the 
substance, he makes known what the external-aspect is in the word 4^pre- 
established-harmony.^ 4:The substance:^ means a material object such as clay. 
COnly a power^b [that is] the power of producing the dust and the lump of 
clay and the water-jar. This is the external-aspect,* in so far as these are 
contained in this [substanoe] in an unphenomenalized state. This is the point. 
An objector says, ‘ In so far as these exist therein in an unphenomenalued state 
they may become visible from within it, but how can the capacity to fetch 
water [in the jar] and similar [purposeful acts], which could not have been got out 
of their cause [the clay], be obtained by them [that is, the finished products] ?' 
In reply to this he says, 4Caa limited by its pre-established-harmony.^ The 
power to produce the water-jar is defined as being pre-established-harmony for 
things which fetch water. Hence the power to fetch water and the other 
[puii>o8eful] acts are also obtained by the water-jars and other things from their 
own cause only. Thus [the capacity to fetch water] is not accidental [with 

* Compare i. 7, p. 21*, and iii. 44, p. 257* * See also i. 45, p. 96*; iiL 18, p. 205*; 

(Calc. ed.). iii. 44, p. 257* (Calc. ed.). 

* Beading dAof'mak. 
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r^iud to the snbstanoe]. This is the point.—There is another interpretation. 
One might be adced, ‘ What are subatancee?' The reply is, Cof the substance 
as limited by its pre^ablished-harmony.^ One might be asked, ‘ What is 
an external-aspect?' The reply is, 4lAn external-aspect is only a power.':^ 
The meaning is that an external-aspect is only a pre-established-harmony 
belonging to these [substances]. Hence it is proven that the thing which has 
this [external-aspect] is the substance. Thus it becomes clear.—^He describes 
the source-of-the-valid-idea [which proves] the real existence of these [external, 
aspects] in the words, 4And it... is inferred by the kind of effect which it 
generates.^ Of the single substance in one or another form as dust or as a 
lump of day or as a water-jar. This is the meaning. And it differs because 
there are evidently different effects. This is another way of potting it (»ft 
yOoof). It is observed [or] apperoeived. With regard to these [external-aspects] 
he describes the difference between the lump of clay, which strikes upon [the 
thinking substance of] experience and is present, and the quiescent state of the 
clay as dust, and the indeterminable state of the clay as water-jar by saying COf 
these [forms] that is called present.^ If there be no difference, then the dust 
and the water-jar would have their functional-activity co-extensive with that of 
the lump of day. This is the point But in the ease of the unphenomenalixed . 
lump of day, the establishment of the difference, as stated above, is impossible. 
[This] he says in the words, 4CBut when.^ What [then] is this [difference] ? 
By establishment of what difference will there be a differentiation ? Having 
thus mentioned that there is [this] establishment of a difference between the 
external-aspects, he analyses this difference in the words, CThere are, as every 
one knows.:^ The word 4;upri8en> means present. He now deduces the 
priority and the sequence of the time-forms in the words, <CAnd these.:^ A 
question is raised in the words, 4;Why does not ?> ' For what reason does not 

the present come after the past ? ’ This is the meaning. The reason is, 4CThere 
is no relation of antecedent and consequent [between them].:^ By speaking of 
the object [that is, absence of antecedence and consequence] he indicates that 
which contains as its object [the absence of antecedence and consequence], 
that is to say, the non-apperception [of this object]. He shows what this same 
non-apperception is, in so far as its properties are opposite to those of appercep¬ 
tion, in the words, 4Cin the case of the future and the present.^ He brings the 
discussion to a close with the word, ^Consequently.:^ Consequently (faf) 
means for this reason. The future only is immediately contiguous as being 
antecedent to the present; but the past is not. The present is immediately 
contiguous to the past as being antecedent to it; but the indeterminable is not. 
Therefore it is established that the youngmt of the time-forms is the past. An 
objector says, " This may be true. The uprisen and the past may be surmised 

1 Compare the passage at the end of the intensified. It is an external-aspect of 
Explanation of iii. 15, “ Power also is - the mind and it is inferred only by the 
a subtile state of effects that are experience of its coarse effects.” 
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to be those extemal<aspect8 which are in experience and those which have been 
experienced. But external-states which are indeterminable caimot, in so far as 
they are indeterminable, be surmised.” With this in mind he asks, 4CNow... ?:^ 
What are the indeterminablee? In what things do we look* for them? To 
this the answer is in the words 4ETer3rthing containing the essence of every* 
thing. Upon which it has been said.)^ This is made consistent in the words, 
. . . of water and of earth.:b For, in the case of water which contains [the 
subtile elements of] taste and colour and touch and sound, and in the ease of 
earth which contains odour and taste and colour and touch and sound, various 
forms containing the mutations are observed as perceived in the taste and other 
[subtile elements] which are found in the root and fruit and blossoms and foliage 
and in the other parts of trees and creepers and shrubs. This .cannot be a 
mutation of earth which is not of a similar essence, or of water which is not of a 
like kind. For, as it has already * been consistently stated, there can be no pro* 
duction of that which does not already exist. Similarly in the case of animals, 
human beings and beasts tame or wild, various tastes, &c., are observed coming 
from mutations of plants. For these [human beings and other animals] in eating 
the fruits [and leaves] and so on acquire a rich variety of forms, &c. In the same 
way, plants are observed to have a variety of forms coming from the mutations of 
animals. For it is known that pomegranates become as large as coco-nuts when 
sprinkled with blood. He brings the discussion to a close with the words, 
Cin this sense.:^ Thus everything, earth and water and all, contains aU tastes 
and other [subtile elements]. He gives the reason for this in the words, 4Cin so 
far as the common nature is not destroyed.» Because, in so far it is 
recognized everywhere, that-which-is-asserted of the common nature of 
earth and of water is not destroyed. An objector says, 'If everything 
contains the essence of everything, then. Sir, since everything everywhere is 
always in every part close at hand, there would be a manifestation of all existences 
whatsoever at one and the same time. For an effect whose cause, lacking nothing, 
is close at hand, ought not long to delay.’ With this in mind he says, Cwith place 
and time.}^ Although everything containing the essence of everything is a cause 
[of everything], still there has to be [a manifestation] 1. of that [particular] 
place which belongs to a [particular] effect [of this cause]. For instance, 
Kashmir is the place of the saffron-plant. Because although these [causes] 
exist in PaiLcala and other countries, there is no coming actively forth ’ [of the 
plant]. Accordingly there is no manifestation of the saf&on-plant in a place 
such as P&ncala. 2. Likewise during the hot season, since no rain moves 
actively forth, there is no manifestation of rice-plants. 8. Similarly a doe 

* Reading samXk^mdhe. spsti it is the equivalent of abhivyakti 

* Compare ii. 19, p. 149*; iii. 11, p. 201*; and occurs ii. 4, p. Ill*; iii. 18, p. 203*.; 

iii. 13, pp. 206**, 207*; and aaato iii. 14, p. 214**. BSlai&na glosses the 

'nupajananat, ii. 15, p. 182’. word vidyam&nata SmrihSva iti, p. 214, 

* The word gamudSedra occurs once only in note 8 (Calc. ed.}. 

the Bha^ya iii. 13, p. 207*. In VSca- 
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does not give birth to a human bsing, beeause in her the human form does not 
develop. 4. In the same way, a non>meritorious person does not experience 
anything like pleasure, because in him no meritorious cause moves actively 
forth. Therefore because of connexion [or] separation by place or time or 
form or cause, things [that is] forma of being do not manifest themselves * 
at the same time^—Having thus given a classification to the extemal*aspeets, 
he shows that the substance is pre8ent>in-all>but-different-from-them by saying, 
4 ;.. which ... of these .. The generic-form is the substance as such; the 
paitioular is the external-aspect. The meaning is that its essence is of both 
these kinds.—^Having thus shown that the substance which is established by 
experience is present-in-all-but-different-from-them, he reminds the Annihila- 
tionist (edtnd^a), who does not assent to this and who assents to the theory 
of a momentary mind-stuff made of consciousness only, of the undesired 
contingency previously [L 82] mentioned, and he does so in the words, 4CBut 
the [Tog^UAra].^ [Also in the word%] 4LAnd . .. upon the recogpition of a 
fhing.^ For a thing observed by Devadatta is not recognized by Tajfiadatta. 
Accordingly it is he who experiences that also recognizes. 


15. The order of the sequence (krama) is the reason for the 
order of the mutations. 

If it be possible * that a single substance has only a single muta¬ 
tion, then the order of the sequence is the cause of the order of the 
mutation. One finds, for example, clay in the form of dust, clay 
in the form of a lump, clay in the form of a water-jar, clay in the 
form of potsherds [and] clay in the form of small bits. It is in this 
sense that there is a sequence. 1. Whenever one external-aspect is 
immediately-contiguous to another external-aspect, it is [then in] 
sequence with it. The lump of [clay] fells away and the water-jar 
comes into existence. It is in such cases that a sequence in the 
mutation of external-aspects occurs. 2. There is a sequence in the 
mutation of time-variations. By reason of there being a future [time- 
variation] of the water-jar, there is a sequence [to it in the] present 
[time-variation]. Likewise by reason of there being a present [time- 
variation] of the lump [of clay], there is a sequence [to it in the] 


* Beading with BikSner MS. atmanSm, 

* Reading praaakte, which representa this 

qrrtem. Bat if the reading be pm~ 
sakteh (Kashmir MS. and Gang^dhara 
Shastri’s MS.), then the word would 
be used as indicating that this is not 


possible. The form would be used as 
equivalent to a verbal form in -ya 
according to FSq. i. 4. 31 with Siddh. 
ESum. (Nir. Sag., ed. 1904), p. 144, last 
line. 
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past [time-variation]. There is no sequence for the past. Why is 
this ? When there is a relation of antecedent and sequent there 
is an immediate contiguity. But this relation does not occur in 
the case of the past. Consequently there is a sequence for two 
time-variations only. 3. There is none the less a sequence in the 
mutations of intensity, as when the oldness of a brand-new water- 
jar becomes evident first on its rim * (prdnte), and then manifesting 
itself in a sequence which conforms to the succession of moments, 
[finally] reaches a complete [individual] phenomenal [form]. This 
then is the third mutation and it is other than the external-aspect 
and the time-variation. These same sequences become what they are, 
so long as the distinction between the substance and the external- 
aspect holds. For the external-aspect as such also can become the 
substance in so far as another external-aspect is concerned. But 
since, strictly speaking, this same substance can be named external- 
aspect by virtue of attributing to it an identity with the substance, 
therefore this sequence shines forth in consciousness as a unit only. 
The external-aspects of the mind-stuff are of two kinds, those 
that are perceived and those that are unperceived. Of these 
two, the perceived have as their essence presented-ideas; those 
that are unperoeived have as their essence real-things {vastu) only. 
These latter are moreover just seven; by inference the existence 
of [these external-aspects] as real things only is brought within 
reach. “ B«striction and right-living and subliminal-impressions 
and mutations and vitality and movement and power are external- 
aspects of mind-stuff excluded from sight.” 

16. The order of the eequenoe (irama) ie the reason for the order of the 
mutations. [A question is stated for discussion.] ‘ Does one subsUnce have only 
one mutation characterized {Idktana) by external-aspect and time-variation {Idkiana) 
and intensity? Or does it have many mutations characterized by external- 
aspect and time-variation and intensity ? Of these two which seems plausible ? 
[The answer of the objector is,] because the substance is one, the mutation is 
only one. For from a cause, which as such is one, there ought not to be a diversity 
of effects, because that diversity would have to be the result of chance.’ If this 
be taken so, the reply is given. As a result of the order of the sequence 

* In making a jar the rim is moulded first. the anthor of the Comment. Compare 

* This seems to be a mnemonic rerse by iii. 18, p. 280* (Calc. ed,). 
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then is an order of the mutations. Both ordinary men and men of trained 
minds search out with their own eyes, in clay which is one, a sequential 
succession of mutating form of dust and lump and water-jar and potsherds and 
small bits. And the immediate succession between the dust and the lump is 
one thing; and that between the lump and the water-jar is another; and 
that between the water-jar and the potsherds is another; and that between the 
potsherds and the small bits is another. Whatever is sequent with respect 
to the one is antecedent with respect to the other. This same difference of 
sequences, since it does not correspond to a single mutation, leads one to 
conclude that there are different mutations. Moreover the clay, although a 
single substance, undergoes a succession of mutations in sequences following 
the sequence of contact (samaoodAdna) with various co-operating causes which 
fall one after another into the sequence, and does not leave it [the succession 
of mutations] to chance. And as in the ease of the order of the mutation of 
the external-aspects, so the reason for the order of the mutation of time-variations 
and for the order of the mutation of intensities b of the same kind as the order 
of the sequenc& All thb b made luminous in the words of the Comment, <(A 
single substanoe.:^ On the assumption that there b an identity between the 
sequence and that which b in the sequence, it b said that thb b its sequence, in 
the words, 4^here b none the less a sequence in the mutations of intensity.^ 
For it b thus when lioe-grains, carefully guarded in a granary by a miser, after 
very many years become reduced to atoms, in that the arrangement of the parts 
[of the grain] b likely to crumble even at a touch of the hand. Such a 
[condition] would not result so suddenly (okeumdt) in the case of brand-new 
rioe-grain& Therefore in the sequence of successive moments thb fact [that they 
are reduced to atoms] is seen to characterise those [grains] which have gotten 
into the sequence of very large and leas large and large and minute and more 
minute and very minute. Thb same order in the sequence does depend upon the 
dbtinction between the substance and the external-aspects, as he says, ^CThese 
same sequences.:^ Extended from the evolved-effect and up to resoluble [primary 
matter] there b thb contingent relation of substance and external-aspects. 
Even [coarse elements] such as earth are external-aspects as compared with 
subtils elements, as he says, ^the external-aspect also.^ Because unresoluble 
[primary matter] is, strictly speaking, the only substance, it b usual to 
attribute identity to it. ilBy virtue of {taddvamfays^ [that b] by virtue of 
having a common locus the substance would itself be an external-aspect. For 
thb very reason there would be only one mutation, that of the substance, since 
external-aspects and time-varbtions and intensitieB have entered into the sub¬ 
stance itsell If thb b so, it b almost equivalent to saying that the substance 
b far-removed from being absolutely permanent—While discussing the mutations 
of the external-aspects he also states the diversity in Uie kinds of external- 
aspects of the mind-stuff by saying ^of the mind-stuff.:^ 4:Perceived:> means 
direct perceptions ; Cunperceived:^ means indirect perceptions. Of these two, 
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those whose essence is presented-idees are 8ource8K>f*valid-ideas and passions 
and the like. By the words <Creal things only^ he refers to the non>illuminating 
character [of things]. An objector says, ‘ This may be so. But if unperceived, 
they surely do not exist* In reply to this he says Cby inference.^ These 
[external aspects] are so described whose existence as real things only is brought 
within reach by inference. The word inference (anu-matia) means the proof (indna) 
which comes after (onu), and, as having the same nature, verbal-communication 
is also [included in the term]. He brings together in a memorial-verse the 
seven unperceived external-aspects by saying, ^CBestrictionc^ !• The restriction 
of fluctuations is the unconscious stage [L 61] of the mind-stuff. We come 
to a knowledge of it by verbal-communication and by inference as being a 
state in which subliminal-impressions alone remain. 2. The word 4Cright- 
livingpft is meant to include merit and demerit. Elsewhere the reading is ‘ karma*. 
In this case also merit and demerit produced by this [right-living] would have to 
be understood. And these are known either by verbal-communication or by 
inference based upon a knowledge from an experience of pleasure or of pain. 
8 . But 4Csubliminal-impresaion}» is inferred from memory. 4. Likewise, 
since the aspects (ffUM) are three, the changes of the aspects of the mind- 
stuff are unstable, and so 4Cmutation:^ from moment to moment is inferred. 
6 . Similarly 4Cvitality^ which is a kind of effort to sustain the breath. And 
since it is not known [to the mind], this external-aspect is inferred from 
expiration and inspiration. 6. Likewise 4hnovement^ of the mind (cetaa) is 
activity, in accordance with its activity in connexion with the various senses 
and portions of the body, and this [activity] also is inferred from the 
connexion with it [that is, the mind]. 7. Similarly Cpower}^* also is a 
BubtUe state of effects that are intensified. It is an external-aspect of the 
mind and it is inferred only by experience of its coarse effects. 


From here on the field-of-operation for the constraint [reached] by 
the yogin who has acquired all the means for the attainment of 
the desired object is discussed. 

16. As a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there 
follows] the knowledge of the past and the fhture. 

Yogins acquire knowledge of the past and of the future as a result 
of constraint upon the mutations of external-aspects and of time- 
variations and of intensities. Fixed-attention and contemplation 
and concentration, three in one, has been called [iii. 4] constraint. 
By this [constraint] the three mutations directly experienced 

’ Compare ii. 14, p. 211** (Calc. ed.). 
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produce knoAvledge of the past and of the future in these [three 
mutations]. 

From this point up to the end of the [third] Book the field-of-operation for the 
constraint and the supernormal powers indicative of the mastery over objects 
will be described. Here we have first discussed as the field-of-operation for 
constraint, for that yogin who has appropriated to himself all the aids to 
yoga, just those three mutations which have been described in detail. This 
is in the words, 16. As a result of oonstraiiit upcm the three mutations 
there follows the knowledge of the past and of the future. An objector 
asks, * Direct-experience occurs only where there is constraint. How then 
can constraint upon the three mutations directly-experience the past and the 
future ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^y this [constraint].^ When the three 
mutations are brought under direct-experience by this [constraint], those [time- 
variations] of the past and the futiue^ inseparably-connected-with-the-muta- 
tions-yet-different-from-them, become the objects of [intuitive] knowledge. And 
the direct-experience of the three mutations itself has as its essence the direct- 
experience of the past and the future which are included in [the three 
mutations]. Thus there is no difference of objects in the two cases of the 
constraint and of the direct-experience. 


17. Word and intended-objeot and presented-idea are oon- 
fiised beoanse they are erroneonsly identified with each 
other. By oonstraint upon the distinctions between them 
[there arises the intuitive] knowledge {jUdna) of the cries of 
all living beings. 

With regard to these [three,] voice has its fiinction [in uttering] 
only the [sounds of] syllables. And the organ-of-hearing has as its 
object only that [emission of air] which has been mutated into 
a sound [by a contact with the eight places of articulation belong¬ 
ing to the vocal organ]. But it is a mental-process (buddhi) that 
grasps the word [as significant sound] by seizing ^ the letter-sounds 
each in turn and binding them together [into one word]. Sounds- 
of-syllables {varna) do not naturally* tud each other, for they 


^ This game point ii much more elaborately 
discuraed by YScaspati in his Tattra- 
bindu (Benares, 1892), on page 10 at 
the top, and also p. 8'. 

* The question is whether the sounds one 
by one or collectively make the proto¬ 
type (tfJwfa) manifest. The reply seems 
to be that just as the full knowledge 
30 [b.o.s- it] 


of the real jewel does not shine out clear 
at the first sight, but shines out in its 
fullness in the final idea, the resultant 
of several impressions,—so the sounds 
singly do make the prototype manifest, 
but do not immediately make the pro¬ 
totype in its perfection manifest. 
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cannot coexist at the same time. Not having attained-to-the- 
unity-of a word and not having [conveyed a definite meaning], they 
become audible {avii) and they become inaudible (tiros). Hence it 
is said that individually [letter-sounds] lack the nature of a word. 
On the other hand the [sounds of the] syllables one by one may 
be said to have the essence of a word * as being filled (pracita) with 
the power to furnish expressions for everything through their asso¬ 
ciation with other [sounds of] syllables which also co-operate [in this 
result]. And so they seem to pass into a multiplicity * of [word]- 
forms. A preceding [sound of a syllable] is mentally determined 
by the following and the following by the preceding to become-a- 
distinct-and-separate word. Thus a group of [sounds of] syllables 
follows in a sequence [of utterance] and is assigned by conventional 
usage to a [single] intended-object (ortho). Hence though com¬ 
petent to indicate a great-number-of-things (sa7*va), a certain 
number of these [sounds of syllables], whatever that number may 
be, makes [but the one] object clear [to consciousness]. For example, 
g-o-h indicate [only that] thing [known as ‘ cow *] with its dewlap 
and other specific features. Hence [also] the unity, which the 
mental-process makes known out of these [many sounds of 
syllables], determined as these are by conventional-usage by a 
single intended-object and seized and bound together into a fixed 
sequence of sounds, is the word. This unity [termed] a word is 
in every case the object of a single * mental-process and requires 
a single [distinct] effort [of the organs of articulation]. It is a 
thing not having parts, and not having a sequence * [of parts]. 
It does not consist of [sounds of] syllables. It is a thing of the 
mind, and is brought into its fimction by means of the presented- 
idea [which we retain] of the final syllable-sound [in a group of these 
sounds]. If a man wish to convey information to another, he must 
express himself by these same syllable-sounds to which the others 
must listen. This use of speech to which no beginning [can be 

> Compare Tattva Bindn, p. 6* (Ben. ed.). * That is, a separate and distinct mental 

* A universe of meanings attached to one process. 

word. The concept vSi^rUpifam is * Compare Fatalljali Mahabh. (Eielhom), 
approached by Yaca 8 patimi 9 ra in i. 6**; i. 7*; i. 75*; i. 112**; ii, 128Sand 
Samk. Tatt. ESum. on KiirikS xr. elsewhere. 
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assigned] permeates the thinking-substance of the ordinarymanwith 
subconscious-impressions [which come from the syllable-sounds]. 
Thus as a result of common understanding {sampratipatti) [the 
word] is thought to be something real in itself. It is owing to our 
knowing what this [word] means in accordance with conventipnal- 
usage that we attempt to divide it [into sounds of syllables]. Thus 
we say that the seizing-in-tum-and-binding-together of this or 
that number of [sounds of] syllables in some such kind [of fixed 
sequence] is a word expressive of a single intended-object. But 
conventional-usage is essentially [what has been handed down] by 
the memory [of man]. It is a kind of erroneous identification 
of the word and the thing signified. So that there is a confusion 
of the word with the intended-object, and of the intended-object 
with the word. Here we see how conventional usage is a 
kind of erroneous identification of each with the other based 
upon memory. Thus it is that these [three], the word ‘ cow' and 
the intended-object ‘ cow ’ and the presented-idea * cow ’, get con¬ 
fused, because erroneously identified with one another. But he 
who recognizes these three as quite distinct is the knower of all. 
Furthermore, every word has the power ‘ to express a [complete] 
sentence. Thus when we utter the word ‘ tree we imply that it 
exists. For no intended-object of a word can lack existence. 
Similarly no action expressed [by a verb] is possible without the 
means-of-attaining [the action]. And so when we utter the word 
‘ cook-s’, certain relations which are later expressly mentioned* are 
supplied to specify the meaning [by excluding other relations]. 
Thus we mention the man Chaitra as the agent,' rice as the object,* 
and fire as the means * of the action [expressed by the verb ‘ cook ’]. 
We observe also that words are so constructed as to give the 
meaning of the sentence; thus a ‘ Reader ’ * is ‘ one who recites 
Vedas ’; thus if we say ‘ lives ’, we mean [that he] ‘ keeps the breath 
of life.’ [And conversely] in this sentence there is a manifestation 

* The vSkffOfokH ia diacuaaed in the Tattra ' FS 9 . i. 4. 54 kartr. 

Bindu, p. 16 (Benarea ed.). * Pav. i. 4. 49 karma. 

* In accordance with Patt^ali MahSbha^a * Pav. i. 4. 42 karana. 

on i. 2. 45, vart. 4; Kielhom, i. 218*. * v. 2. 84. 
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of the meaning of words. But to determine whether a particular 
word denotes an action [described by a verb] or some relation 
[therewith, we must withdraw it from the sentence] and analyse 
its formation by making distinctions. Without such an [analysis] 
many a word such as hhavati or a^vah or ajdpayah ^ would remain 
ambiguous, because as regards its outer form it might be analysed 
either as a noun or as a verb {dkhydtct). There is a distinction 
between these words and intended-objects and presented-ideas. 
To illustrate this [distinction]. ‘ The palace whitens ’; here the 
action [of a verb] is meant. * The white palace ’; here a relation is 
meant, [that of the quality white with the action or process which 
produced it]. The word is in essence both an action [denoted 
by a verb] and a relation, and the termination [at the end of the 
word] conveys these meanings of [action and of relation]. But why 
is this so ? Because this [process of whitening] is identified with 
that, [its result, the quality white]; so that in conventional-usage 
the presented-idea [of these objects seems to be] one and the same. 
But the white intended-object is that which becomes the thing 
upon which the word and the presented-idea depend. For this 
[intended-object] by reason of its own intensities passes-through- 
evolved-forms and does not correspond to the word nor to the mental- 
process [which are unchanging in themselves]. Similarly the word 
and similarly the presented-idea do not correspond the one with 
the other. The word [changes] in one way; the intended-object 
in another way; and the presented-idea in another way. Thus 
there is a distinction. And so it happens that by constraint upon 
this distinction a yogin attains [intuitive] knowledge of the cries 
of all creatures. 

Here is another field^if-operation for constraint stated in sotia 17. Word . . . 
knowledge... In this [sQtra] while his intention is to explain a word as an 
expression of meaning, he describes first of all the object of the functional- 
activity of the vocal-organ by saying ^n this [sOtraj.^^ The ^Cvoice!^ is the 
organ of voice; it is that which phenomenalizes [the sounds of the] syllables 
and it has eight places of articulation. As is said [in the ^iksK 18], " There 
are eight places of articulation of the [sounds of the] syllables, the chest and the 
throat and the head and the root of the tongue and the teeth and the nose and 

^ Whitney: Grammar, 2nd ed., 1042, L 
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the lips and the palate.” This vocal organ has its function only in [uttering the 
sounds of the] syllables as they are known to ordinary sense-perception, and not 
as expressive of meanings. He explains the object of the functional-activity of 
the organ of hearing in the words ^the organ-of-hearing.}^ The organ-of-hearing, 
however, has that only as its object which is mutated in the form of a particular 
[sound of a] syllable, which has as its essence a particular mutation of an 
emission-of-air subjected-to-contact (abhighStin) with [the various plaoes- 

of-articulation] belonging to the vocal organ. But its object is not a word- 
expressing-a-meaning. This is what he wishes-to-say (tfy artha). He distinguishes 
the word-expressing-a-meaning from the [sounds of the] syllables as known to 
ordinary sense-perception, by saying 4Cthe word [as significant sound].)^ But it 
is the mental-process that grasps the word as expressing-meaning by seizing the 
letter-sounds each in turn (anu) and binding them together [into one word]. 
Having grasped the letter-sounds {nOda) as [the sounds of] syllables {var^) one 
by one as they are known in sense-perception, it binds them in turn [that is] 
afterwards so that they are made to change into a unity and we can say g-o-h 
[that is to say] one word. By this [mental-process] the word is grasped. 
Although each of the preceding mental-processes [by stages] brings each word, 
[so long as it] has the form of the [sounds of] syllables, into consciousness, 
still the word [expressing meaning] does not clearly lie [before us]. But at the 
last mental-act (vijUdna) it becomes clear. Thus it is said 4^ mental-process 
(buddhi) grasps the word [as significant sound] by seizing the letter-sounds each 
in turn and binding them together [into one woxd].^ To [the Mimfinsaka] who 
maintains that the [sounds of the] syllables in themselves express a meaning, in 
that a word cannot be discerned as one because the [sounds] are heterogeneous, 
he replies 4:the [sounds of the] syllables.^ Now these [sounds of the] syllables 
must either 1. each singly (pratgeka) arouse the idea (dAi) having a word expressing 
meaning as its content, like a row of pegs* upon which a bag-of-netted-cords is 
hung; or 2. in combination {aoMtata) like the stones which when together hold 
the pot. Not, in any case, 1. the first alternative, because from the single [soimd 
of a syllable] the sense-perception of the thing does not rise in consciousness; 
or because if it did proceed from a single one, the second and the third need not 
have been uttered. For when an action is completed, a means-of-attaining [that 
action] which adds nothing new cannot be counted as {ngdgdtipilta) a means-of- 
attaining. Therefore 2. the second [alternative] remains. For the stones in com¬ 
bination can hold up the pot, because they are there at the same time. But the 
[sounds of the] syllables cannot be simultaneous. Accordingly, since it cannot 
be that aid is reciprocally given and received, they cannot by being together 
arouse the idea of the meaning. These [sounds of syllables] not attaining by 
themselves to a single special word and therefore not conveying [the meaning], 
become now audible (aois) and now inaudible (firtu). Like the iron rods [of a 


* This phrase in almost the same words occurs in Vacaspati’s Tattva Bindu, p. 5'*. 
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tripod which co-operate to hold a veeael] they are not, as being each by itself, 
termed a word. If, however, the [sounds of the] syllables were to attain to a 
word as a unit by being [each by itself] identical with the word, then the defect 
mentioned before would not apply, as he says €On the other hand the [sounds of 
the] syllables one by one may be said to have the essence of aword.:^—^eing filled 
with the power to furnish expressions for everything:^ [means] having an accumu¬ 
lation of a great number of powers to indicate [things]. For the letter * g ’ occurs 
in words like ffou and pa«ta and ffoura and nopa expressing various meanings such 
as, for instance, the common-nature-of-cows. Thus [this letter] has the power to 
express this or that [meaning]. Likewise the letter ‘ o ’ occurs in words like 
somaA and fociA in words denoting the Ifvara as the object-intended. This is to be 
said mutatia mutandis with regard to all [the letters]. Furthermore the [sound of 
a] syllable such as ‘ g' which co-operates* [in one set of cases], is the very same 
which is associated [and] connected with [the sound of] another syllable such as 
*o’. These [soimds of the] syllables which have been so described are a general 
condition (bhdta) or state. Therefore they seem to pass into a multiplicity of forms 
[or] a plurality. But it does not actually pass into a plurality just because of 
[its own peculiar] state.—^The «preeeding> [sound of a] syllable, the letter *g’ 
by association with the following letter * o ’ is thus distinguished from words like 
gana ; and the following letter * o * by association with the letter ‘ g' is dis¬ 
tinguished from words like foeiA and thus becomes determined in the mental- 
process which seizes each in turn and binds them together to become a distinct- 
and-separate word-expressive-of-the-meaning (vOeaJka) of the common-nature-of- 
the-cow, [to become] the word-prototype of the word ' cow \ The connexion of 
ideas is this. [This ^ppens in this way] because the presented-idea of the thing 
cannot be effected by successive [sounds of] syllables which do not occur [in a word] 
in a fixed sequence. Nor, when heaven or the highest sacrificial-merit (qpumi) 
is to be brought to pass, is it proper to say that just as sacrifices such as the 
Agneya* co-operate (sdhitga) by means of purifications (samstiim), so the [sounds 
of the] syllables [by means of subliminal-impressions (samskara)] co-operate in the 
production of the mental-process of the Uiing. [It is not proper tosay this,] because 
the aiigument breaks down when we apply the method of alternatives (vikalpa). 
Sorely this subliminal-impression (samsiOru) produced by the experience of [the 
sounds of the] syllables is either the one which generates memory, or it is the 
other, which is called sacrificial-merit* (apOrva) and is likened to the purification 
(samskdra) by the Agneya and similar [sacrifices]. Now first of all the second 


* Ducuesed at length on p. 6** of the Tattrs 

Bindu (Benares ed.). 

* Six sacrifices are performed in two groups, 

three without a break in the groups. 
Three on the first day after the full 
moon, the igneya, the npSA 9 u, the 
Agniftoma; three ySga on the first day 


after the new moon. All six have the 
name of darfapenfamSsaySga. 

Compare the diacnssion of the tphata as 
analogous to the sacrifice in 
Dipika i. 1. 5, p. 68; i. 2. 10, p. 127. 
See also Tattva Bindu, p. 6’*. On the 
intermixture of apuna see ^sst. Dip. 
ii. 1. 6, p. 200. 
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[of these alternatives] cannot [be admitted], because of the difficulties in the 
assumption. It must be assumed that this [purification] is the very same as 
' that which follows {pOrva) sacrificial-merit. Whereas this [word-type] which is 
one cannot be produced by experiences of [sounds of] syllables in sequences. 
Since we should have to assume [the existence] of many subsidiary purifications 
{samkOra) each of the same kind [as the others]. It is this that is the difficulty. 
Furthermore so long as we do not know that this purification serves as a cause 
to make the intended-object known, it cannot be accepted as serving to produce 
this [meaning]. For a relation which is not known to serve the purpose of pre¬ 
senting the intended-object, cannot be accepted as serving [that purpose]. And, 
as for the subliminal-impression which is inferred from the memory which is its 
result, it is restricted [i 11] to that object, namely, the experience which was 
its cause. And it is therefore not in a position to arouse a subliminal-impres¬ 
sion which has something else, [namely, the presentation of the intended-object of 
that experience] as its object. For if this were so, any one having experienced 
any one object, would be able to know any [other] object. And it is not right to 
say that [sounds of] syllables which arise in the mirror of such a memory as takes 
its origin in the sum-total (pta^a) of subliminal-impressions—produced by the 
experience of each syllable singly—can express meaning [because the sounds of 
the syllables] are recognized as belonging together. For that would involve-the- 
conclusion that the idea of the intended object could be produced indiscriminately 
(avifefena), whether the [sounds of the syllables] be experienced in a sequence or 
out of a sequence or in reversed sequence. And it cannot be that this knowledge 
from memory can bring beforq itself {gocarayitum) that succession of sounds of 
syllables which was active in the previous experience. Hence in so &r as it is 
not possible from the [sounds of the] syllables to have the presentation of the 
intended-object, it must be supposed that there is an experience' of the word as 
being single which could give rise to [the presentation of the intended-object']. 
The same objection, moreover, does not apply with reference to the word. For 
theword isphenomenalized by [sounds of] syllables only when single and differ¬ 
ing according to the difference' in the effort [of articulation]. And inasmuch 
as the words are alike in so fiiir as they are produced through the action of the 
like places [of articulation] by sounds which are the conditions-whieh-pheno- 
menalize the various words each unlike the other, [the sounds] do make a word 
similar [to other words]. This word [yo] is wimilar to other words which have 
the ‘ g ’ sound, but in other respects it is dissimilar, since their dissimilarities 
are different in so far as the various other [syllables] are associated [with this 
syllable]. Because of [this] peculiarity of this [word], although it is one, and 

' So his position is this. The sphota is a * The word sva evidently refers to the 
snbliminal-unpresBion in the buddhi. bracketed phrase. 

The buddhi forms the intended-object * See Patanjali: MahabhSfya on i. 1. 9, 
under the influence of the sphoist, vSrt. 2, vol. i, p. 61; also on viiL 4. 

48, vol. iii, p. 466 (Kielhorn). 
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altogether a unit (amvayava), still the sounds-of-the-syllables make it appear as 
a collection {s&vayava) and not as a unit. Just as a face, although it is one, with 
a definite colour and dimension and look, is made to appear, by [refiection in] a 
gem' or a sword-blade or a mirror, to be more than one and as having more 
than one colour and dimension and look. But this is not so in the strict 
sense. Whereas the [sounds of the] syllables are parts of the partless word and 
are formed of the similarities and peculiarities. 

Therefore the mental-process (budikt) of this [word], in the case of a particular 
word, supports itself upon the word-prototype (spAo^) which is undivided and 
partless, although it seems to be divided and seems to have parts. Therefore 
a part, the letter *g*, of one particular word-prototype, the word ‘go’ cannot 
cause that [namely, the partless prototype] of which it [the ' g ’] is part to come 
forth, because of the similarity of this word-prototype with that of words like 
gaura. Therefore when made special-and-distinct by the letter ‘ o it is able to 
cause that of which it is a part, [namely the word-prototyjw ‘ go ’,] to come forth. 
Similarly the part which is the letter' o ’ is also not able, because of its similarity 
with words like ^odk, to cause that of which it is a part, namely the word-prototype 
‘ go ’, to come forth. So when made special-and-distinct by the letter ‘ g ’, it is 
able to cause [its own prototype] to come forth. And although [these two ‘ g ’ 
and ‘o’] do not naturally belong together, still through [their] subliminal- 
impressions they do belong together. And thus it is consistent to have the 
relation of qualified and qualifier between them. Nor can it be said that the 
two subliminal-impressions have each a different object, since the experiences 
whose objects were the two parts, and also the two subliminal-impressions 
which result from the experiences, have one word as their object. The word 
moreover is not distinctly {avydktd^ experienced when only part of it is experienced. 
Whereas it is perceived distinctly by the idea which seizes the [sounds of the] 
syllables in turn and binds them together,—[the idea] which is produced by the 
subliminal-impressions which arise from the experience of the pairts. This is 
the difference. And we find that the first indistinct experience does produce 
a distinct experience by arousing subliminal-impressions in a sequence [of 
degrees of distinctness], just as the presented-idea that the tree when seen from a 
distance is green * (Aartto), although indistinct, leads to the distinct presented-idea 
of the tree. But this kind [of an idea] is impossible in an experience wherein 
the [sounds of the] syllables should represent intended-objects. For surely one 
cannot say that the [sounds of the] syllables do each singly give rise to an indistinct 
presented-idea of the intended-object, and ultimately to a distinct idea. For 
distinctness and indistinctness are restricted to cases of perceptive thinking. 
But [in this case] the presentation of the intended-object is to be aroused by the 

* The illustration and discnssion are given passage in the Tattva Bindu [p. 5*] by 

more fully in the Tattva Bindn, p. 6*. the same* author seems preferable to 

* This reading given in the analogous the reading of ‘ elephant ’ (Ansft). 
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syllable;^ and is not a perception. So if this [unpereeived presentation of the 
intended-object] is produced by the [sounds of the] syllables, it would be 
produced quite clear {sphuta) or it would not be produced at all. But it could 
not be unclear. Whereas for the word-prototype you have to assume a clear 
or an unclear form in that there is a perception of it made distinct by sounds. 
So the case is not analogous [in that the word cannot be perceived unless the 
sounds be distinct, whereas the sounds can be distinctly perceived]. Thus 
the [sounds of the] ^Uables combined in the mental-process which seizes them 
in turn and binds them together, and which has its origin in the organ-of-hearing, 
—in this, together with the subliminal-impressions generated by experience of 
the [sounds of the] syllables, one by one, become the word-prototype of a single 
word. If there should bean alteration of the sequence, [then], in so far as there 
might not be any special-and-distinct effort [of the organ-of-voice], giving heed 
to the fixed order,' which would set in operation the speeial-and-distinot 
effort that alone can make this [word-prototype] manifest, it would follow that 
there would be no manifestation of it at all. In so far as the [sounds of 
the] lullabies conform to [this] sequence and are determined by being the 
conventional-usage for an intended-object they display as their object a word 
as-it-is-usually-understood as having parts and as having its determination by 
conventional-usage only.—^Whatever that number might be^ means two or 
three, three or four, five or six. Though competent to indicate a great number 
of things, a certain number of these [sounds of] syllables makes but the one 
intended-object clear [to consciousness, for example] g-o-h [makes clear to 
consciousness only the one object known as ‘cow'] having its dewlap [and 
other specific features]. It might then be said that the [sounds of the] 
syllables only, in so far as they accord with conventional-usage, have ex- 
pressive power, and accordingly there is no so-called word which is a unit. 
In reply to this he says, dlence... of these.^—<Clnto a fixed sequence of 
sounds:^ means a sequence caused by sounds.—Seized and bound together^ 
are those in whose case the sequence of soimds is of that kind.—^Which the 
mental-process makes known}^ in the sense that it is made known or becomes 
clear by reason of the mental-process. It has been said, in harmony with the 
view of persons of not very fine insight, that the ‘g’ and ‘o’ and ‘h’ are 
determined by conventional-usage [as denoting the thing termed ‘cow’]. And 
this is so because, in so far as the ‘ g ’ and the other [sounds of syllables] are 
parts of this [word], they are identical with it and so express its meaning. 
But we are of opinion, that, as any one can see, it is a unity that is called a word 
which expresses a meaning. This he makes clear by saying 4CThis unity.^ 
The connexion [of ideas] is that this unity [termed] a word is by an ordinary 
mental-process believed [to be made of sounds of syllables]. Why should it be 
a unit? In reply to this he says ^object of a single mental-process.:^ It is 

' Precisely as there is a fixed sequence without break of the several sacrifices. 

31 [h.oj. m] 
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a unit since it is the object of that mental-process which is a unit in form so 
that one says ‘g-o-h’ [that is] one word. He shows what it is that makes this 
distinct by saying 4Crequires a single [ distinct^effort.}^ The effort [of articulation] 
which makes the word r-a-s-a distinct is different in character from that which 
makes the word s-a-r-a distinct {vyaHjdkd^. This [effort] moreover is determined 
by the result in the form of the manifestation of the word s-a-r-a in that' it 
begins [differently] ; it has a definite succession [of sounds] ; and this is the single 
[and distinct effort]. This it was which was required, ^t is a thing without 
parts:^ because in reality it has no parts. These we only assume because of 
certain similarities and dissimilarities. Hence also it is ^without s sequence 
of parted because there it has no definite succession. An objector says, ‘The 
[sounds of the] syllables have a definite succession, and they are parts of this 
[word]. How then can the word be without parts, and without a sequence of 
parts ? ’ In reply to this he says 4Clt does not consist of [sounds of] syllables.)^ 
For it does not have the [sounds of tiie] syllables as its parts. On the contrary 
the word itself because of certain similaritieB and dissimilarities, is generally 
assumed to have the form of this or that [sound] and [so] appears in what is 
not its real form. For the faces as reflected in a jewel or a sword-blade or 
a mirror are not parts of the real face. ^It is a thing of the mind:^ made known 
by the mental-process which seizes in turn and binds together [the sounds of 
the syllables]. <Clt is brought before [us]^ [or] made an object by the operation 
{vyap&ra) of the presented-idea of the final [sound of the] syllable,—[by the 
operation, that is, of] the subliminal-impression [of the fin^ syllable] together 
with the subliminal-impressions generated by the experience of [sounds of] the pre¬ 
vious syllables. For it has already (adhastot) been explained that the experience 
of the syllables and of the subliminal-impressions arising from them are the 
object of the word. The objector says, * This may be so. But if the word-as- 
such (pada-tattva) has no parts or sequence or [sounds of] syllables, why is it not 
generally assumed to be of such a kind ? For a bead of crystal, when overlaid 
with a coating of red-dye, does not, when that coating is removed, cease to be 
perceived as transparent and white. Therefore the [sounds of the] syllables are 
real [parts of the word].’ In reply to this he says ^to another.:^ If a man wish 
to convey information he must express himself by, he must utter, the very 
[sounds of the] syllables to which the hearers must listen. This use of speech, 
to which no beginning [can be assigned], depends upon words consisting of 
distinct syllables. And the subconscious-impression produced by it has also no 
beginning. The mental-process of the ordinary man {loka) is permeated [and] 
pervaded (oOsifa) by this [subconscious-impression] and has to do with a word 
constructed of separate [sounds of] syllables. Thus as a result of usage, by the 
consensus of the elders, this word is thought of as something real in itself, 
as having reality in the strict sense. What he means to say is this: There is 
a certain thing, the limiting-condition, which is in correlation with the thing- 
* Does upakramatos mean ‘ which is under consideration ’ ? 
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to-be-expofled-to-IimitingHsonditions and whicli is sometimes in 

correlation and sometimes out of correlation with it. Such a thing is red-dye. 
Now when this is out of correlation, the crystal shines forth in its natural trans¬ 
parent and white form. And it is quite proper [that the crystal should then 
shine forth]. But the presented-idea of the word,—because it is not brought into 
[consciousness] (anu^da) by anything other than the particular sound brought 
about by the particular effort [of articulation], and in so far as this [presented- 
idea] is always turbid with flaws of dissimilarity,—can generate the presented- 
idea [of the word] only as being in essence [sounds of] syllables. So how can 
there be the ordinary knowledge of a word when divested of its limiting 
conditions ? As they * say, “ Sounds because in themselves alike bring about 
false notions; that which makes these [sounds] apperceived is the cause of this 
false notion. And for those whose knowledge of words is made known by the 
means [which produce it, that is, the sounds of the syllables] there is an 
inevitable false notion. This results in an overthrow {badha) of [all] knowledge 
and would cause an unfailing confusion of [all dealings] in the world.” 
Because the essence of a word shines out turbid with separate [sounds of] syllables, 
for this reason persons of not very fine insight, deeming the q^Uables themselves 
to be the word, use conventionally these very [sounds of] syllables, which have 
taken certain forms, with certain intended-objects, as he says <Siof this.^ This 
word, although by nature (djOnatas) a unity, is separated on the basis of the know¬ 
ledge of the conventional-usage [of this word] to suit the purposes of persons 
whose insight is not very fine, as ifits essence were separate [sounds of] syllables. 
He describes this separation of the word into [sounds of] syllables by saying 
Cthis or that number.^ Of this or that number [that is] neither more nor less. 
Cin some such kind:^ means a particular continuous sequence. 4CThe seizing in 
turn and binding together^ means rmder the influence of a single mental-process. 
[This is] a word expressive of a single intended-object, such as a cow. The 
objector says, ‘If conventional-usage is such a word expressive of a single 
intended-object only, then. Sir, there would be an erroneous identification of 
word and intended-object.’ In reply to this he says 4£ut conventional-usage.:^ 
CEssentially . . . memory^ is that which in itself is memory. For conventional- 
usage, merely because you can say that it prevails (irto), is not sufficient to define 
the intended-object; but it must also be remembered. What he means to say 
is this. In a conventional-usage which makes no difference a difference is 
somehow imagined. [And therefore] the genitive case is used [to denote the 
distinction between the word and the thing].—^When one who knows the 


^ Professor GangSnSth Jhi has found a 
reference to these same verses in the 
Nyayaratnakars, a commentary on the 
^lokavSrttika (Ghankhambha Sans, 
^ries, p. 880). Herein we find them 
referred to as vSiyakara^ir uktam. 


Consequently they are not from any 
Mimahra work. Possibly they may be 
found in the unpublished portions of 
the Yakyapadiya. I have not found 
them in the printed fascicles. 
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distinction between these [three] performs constraint upon this [distinction] 
he becomes the knower of all,—has an [intuitive] knowledge of the cries 
of all living beings.—Thus having analysed that unit, the word, which is 
without parts, although the parts are assumed to be in the [sounds of the] 
syllables, he says, with the intent to analyse the sentence, which has an 
imaginary division into parts, but which is a unit and has no parts ^CFurther- 
more, every word has the power to express a [complete] sentence.^ The 
connexion [of ideas] is this. A word is used to convey information to another. 
And the other should have precisdy that information conveyed to him which 
the words are intended to convey. And these [words] are also capable of giving 
that same information which deals with acceptance or [rejection (hOna) or 
indifference (upeX;^)]. And they do not deal {tadgocara) with the meaning (artha) 
of the word only, but with the meaning of the sentence. So all words must 
subserve the meaning of the sentence. And accordingly the meaning of the 
sentence is that of these [words] also. And it is for this reason that whenever 
a word is used alone, it is always associated with another word, and the sense 
follows from that word, but not from the [fii-st] word used alone. Why? 
Because by itself (tanmitrasyci^ it has no capacity. Thus it is the sentence that 
in all cases expresses the words ; but the words do not. However, as forming 
parts of this [that is, the sentence], the words also have expressive power with 
respect to the sense of the sentence, just as with respect to the word the [sounds 
of the] syllables as constituting it have also expressive jwwer. Thus then just 
as each single [sound of a] syllable embraces the power to express all intended* 
objects of words, so also each single word embraces the power to express the 
meaning of all sentences. This is what is expressed by the words ^CFurthermore, 
every word has the power to express a [complete] sentence. Thus when we 
utter the word ‘tree', we imply that it exists.^ The meaning is that the word 
‘ tree ’ in conjunction with the implied word ‘ is ’ leads to the meaning of the 
sentence. Therefore as forming part of the sentence, the word ‘ tree' produces 
that meaning {tatra variait). But if it be asked why the word ‘ is ’ is implied, 
the reply is 4Clfo intended-object can lack existence.^ For the means for 
defining the meanings of words is popular-usage^ (loka). And this popular- 
usage combines the meaning of the word as it is alone with the meaning ‘ is' 
and in all such cases makes the meaning of a sentence. This same [popular- 
usage] is the meaning of a word which cannot lack existenca Hence those ‘ 
who know the functions of words have [this] agreement-of-usage (vyavah&ra), 
“Wherever there is no other verb, ‘is’ in the sense of being should be used.” 
—Having stated that a nominal-base * never lacks its action [expressed by a verb], 
he shows that any particular verb is never without a relation by saying <And so 

* Compare Fata^ali Mahabha^a i. 2. 1, bhBfya on v. 2. 94. 

^Irt. 2 (Kielhom's ed., toI. i, p. 217). ' Discussed in Fatanjali MahabhSsya on 

* See also for comparison Fatwjali Maha- i. 2. 45. 
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when we utter.}^ For when we utter the word ‘cook-8 all relations whidi are 
suitable for association with it are implied. For this reason there is an express 
statement of the special relations of this [verb], and the purpose [of this statement] 
is to exclude other [relations]. Thus the meaning of the sentence consists in 
nothing but the specializing [of the relations]. Similarly although out of all 
relations, a word is found to stand for the meaning of the sentence; and the 
sentence is still more potential in the words. So he says ^We observe./^ But 
this does not mean that words like Header, which are complete in themselves, 
can present a meaning so long as they are not combined with words like ‘is’. 
So even in the case of this word [Reader, as complete in itself], the meaning is to 
be assumed only in so far as it forms part of a sentence. This is the point. [An 
objector] says, * This may be true. But if the words by themselves have the 
expressive power of the sentence, then there is no further need of the sentence, 
sinee its meaning can be ascertained from them.’ In reply to this he says 
4[And conversely] in this sentence.:^ It has been said already that if there be 
a desire on the part of the speaker to convey information, the meaning of [his] 
words is not understood from the words alone, so long as these words are not 
brought into combination with other words. So then supposing the words 
to be separated from the sentence, a part of it, the relation or the verb, is to be 
explained by analysing [and] enumerating these [words], by allotting the shares 
to this word, the bases(profyaya) and so on. ‘But why is so much trouble taken 
to go through this account [of the analysis of words] ? ’ In reply to this he says 
^iWithout such [an analysis}^ Because of the similarity of noun and verb in 
such cases^ as, ‘A water-jar is {Jihavaii^ there’ and ‘O Lady (bAouaft), give an 
alms ’ and ‘ While Tour Honour {blumaii^ is standing ’ *; or similarly in such cases 
as ‘Thou didst go* (o^uos)’ and ‘The horse (ofoos) walks’; or similarly in such 
cases as ‘Goat’s milk(a^':payas) drink thou’ and ‘Thou didst conquer (ajSpayos) the 
foes,’—because there is a likeness [in the form] of the verb and of the noun, it 
is ambiguous whether the words might be analysed as nouns or as verbs. And 
when there is no such accounting [for the form pf the word, and because] when 
withdrawn [from the sentence] it cannot be known [whether it is a noun or 
a verb], how can it be analysed as a noun or as a verb ? ‘ Therefore the words 
should be withdrawn from the sentence and analysed. But by a mere accounting 
[for the form of the word] there is not strictly speaking a distinction of the 
words [from the intended-objects and the presented-ideas]. Having thus treated 
the [different] kinds of words etymologically, he has the intention of telling 
that [in reality] there is no confusion between words and intended-objects and 

* It would appear that VScaspatimi^ra is greater elaboration in another work 

referring to 91oka-varttika iv. 191. by yaca 8 patimi 9 ra called Tattvabindu 

* Or possibly, ‘ Something is standing upon (Benares, reprinted from the Pandit, 

Tour Honour (Maoort).’ 1898). This particular passage occurs 

* Or ‘ swell from root fri or ftu. on p. 15 of that text. 

‘ This whole subject is discussed with much 
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presented-ideas which had got into confusion as a result of conyentional-osage 
[which erroneously identifies one with the other], and proceeds to say 4CThere is 
a distinction between these words and intended-objects and presented-ideas.:^ 
'<CTo illustrate this [distinction]. * The palace whitens ’; here [the word'] 
means the action [of a verb].^ For here it is quite dear that this action 
‘ grows white which is of a kind yet to be completed and which takes place 
by a succession [of acts], is different fix>m the action ‘white’, which is of the 
completed kind. And even in those cases where both the word and the in¬ 
tended-object are of a completed kind, there also the word is different firom the 
intended-object, as he says C‘The white palace’; here a relation is meant.:^ 
Here* there is no case-ending expressing relation because this is expressed [by 
the nominative case according to I^i^i iL 8. 1].—He makes the distinction 
between the intended-object [and the word] by saying, <fin essence both an action 
[denoted by a verb] and a relation . . . the intended-object of which.:^ The 
meaning is that the intended-object of both these words is in essence an action 
[denoted by a verb] and it is in essence a relation.—He makes the distinction 
between the presented-idea [and the word] by saying ^land the presented-idea.:^ 
The word 4Cand:^ shows that the words <Cidie intended-object of which is this [the 
action and relation]:^ are to be supplied. The word Cthis:^ is to be understood 
(samJxtdhyaie) as In subordination to another word [in a possessive compound]. It 
is so-described as being that of which the intended-object is in essence an action 
[denoted by a verb] and a relation because they are understood as alike. An 
objector asks ‘ Since wo^s and intended-objects and presented-ideas are confused, 
how can there be any distinction between them ? ’ With this in mind he asks 
4Sut why is this so?:^ He gives the answer by saying ^Secause this [process] 
is identified with that, [its result, the quality white].:^ The presented-idea 
which identifies them is limited by conventional-usage [which erroneously 
identifies them with each other]. But this presented-idea has no basis in 
fact. The word conventional-usage is in the locative case. This shows that 
conventional-usage is the cause [of the presented-idea which fails to distinguish 
the act of whitening and the quality white]. He states what the real fact is 
in the words 4CBut the white intended-object is that which. Intensity such 
as newness or oldness. CCorrespond:^ [that is] be confused. Thus by the yogin’s 
constraint upon the distinctions [he knows] the cries of all living beings, tame 
and wild animals, creeping things, birds and the rest, even the unphenomenalized 
speech among them and the intended-objects [denoted by these cries] and 
the presented-ideas of them. So in this case constraint performed upon the 
presented-ideas of the things-expressed by the utterances of human beings is 
performed upon these [objects and words] also» since they are comparate. Thus 

* 'VScaspatimi^ra seenu to hare read fabdah belonging to Gan^^dbara ShSstrL 
in his text of the Comment. And this * Compare the phrase ^veto 'ft>o in Tattva 
reading is also in the excellent MS. Bindu, p. 16'*. 
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it Jb established that the yogin has [intuitiTe] knowledge of these cries and of 
the objects intended by them and of the presented-idea of them. 


18. As a result of direct*peroeption of subliminal impressions 
there is [intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

Those subliminal-impressions are of course of two kinds. 1. The 
causes of memory and of the hindrances in the form of subconscious 
impressions; 2. the causes of fruition in the form of right-living 
and wrong-living. These subliminal-impressions formed in previous 
births are, like mutation and movement and restriction and power 
and vitality and right-living, unperceived external-aspects of mind- 
stuff [iiL 16]. Constraint upon these is sufficient for direct-perception 
of subliminal-impressions. Moreover there is no direct experience of 
these, unless there be experience of place and time and cause. It is 
thus, therefore, as a result of [intuitive] knowledge of subliminal- 
impressions that the knowledge of previous births arises [in the 
mind] of the yogin. Precisely as in other cases there is also, as 
a result of the direct-perception of subliminal-impressions, a con¬ 
sciousness {samvedana) of the births of others. On this point this 
tale is handed down. To the Exalted Jaigi^avya, who as a result 
of direct-perception of subliminal-impressions beheld the sequence of 
his birth-mutations in ten great creative-periods, the knowledge bom 
of discrimination became visible. Then to him spake the Exalted 
Avatya who had assumed a [coarse] body [for the purposes of this 
speech], ‘In ten great creative-periods, forasmuch as the sattva 
of [thy] thinking-substance is unsuppressed [by rajas and tamos] in 
consequence of spotlessness, thou beholdest the pain caused by 
birth in hells and in the bodies of brutes; coming into existence 
over and over again among gods and human beings, which hast 
thou apperceived to be more, pleasure or pain ? ’ Jaigi^avya ^ 
spake to the Exalted Avatya. ‘ In ten great creative-periods, 
forasmuch as the sattva of [my] thinking-substance is unsuppressed 
[by rajas and tamos] in consequence of spotlessness, I behold the 

' See also ii 55, p, 192^ and A 9 ntgho;s’a Mondachein d. Sankhya-Wahrheit, 

Bnddhacarita zii. Compare Qarbe: p> 35; and Garbe; Animddha, p. vii. 
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pain caused by bii-th in hells and in the bodies of brutes; coming 
into existence over and over again among gods and human beings 
this I trow. Whatever [pleasure] I have passed through, all^ this is 
nothing but pain.’ The Exalted Avatya spake thus. ‘ Are Your 
Worship’s mastery® over the primary-cause and the pleasure of 
bliss ineffable,—are these also to be counted as pain ? ’ The Exalted 
Jaigisavya spake : ‘ This can be called the pleasure of bliss ineffable 
only in comparison ® with pleasure from objects of sense ; but it is 
nothing but pain in comparison with Isolation. Because this [bliss 
ineffable] is an external-aspect of the sattva of the thinking- 
substance and [so] has the three aspects {puna), and because a pre- 
sented-idea of anything having the three aspects is counted as 
something to be thrown aside, the thread of desire [in the bliss 
ineffable] is of the nature of pain. But by the removal of the 
anguish of the pain of desire, this pleasure [of bliss ineffable] is 
undisturbed-calm,* uninhibited, &vourable in the eyes of all.’ ” 

18. As a result of direot-peroeptioii of subliminal-impressionB there is 
[intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

For the subliminal-impressions which are produced by knowledge are the causes 
of memory, whereas the subliminal-impressions produced by undifferentiated- 
oonsciousness are the causes of the hindrances which begin with undifferentiated- 
consciousness. As to the causes of fruition. Fruition is [it 18] birth and 
length-of-life and kind-of-eigoyment. The causes of it are the kinds of right- 
living and wrong-living. The subliminal-impressions put together in previous 
births are completed by their own peculiar causes. Just as a curry {v^anjana) is put 
together [by combining manyundistinguished thing8]so it follows that it 

has been made. Mutation and movement and restriction and power and vitality 
are external-aspects of the mind-stuff. Likewise, the unperceived [subliminal-im¬ 
pressions] are external-aspects of the mind-stuff. Constraint upon these together 
with their attachments [of place and time and cause], whether they are some¬ 
thing heard or inferred, is adequate to bring to pass direct perception of both 
kinds of subliminal impressions. And if it be asked how there can be direct per¬ 
ception of previous births, even if it be possible to have direct perception of these 
[subliminal-impressions in place, time and cause] through constraint, he replies 
^Moreover there is no ... of place ^CCause:^ is the previous body, the organs 
and the resL Direct-perception of subliminal-impressions, with their adjuncts,* 

* Compare ii. 15. * See iv. 29, p. 818* (Calc. ed.). 

* See Aniruddha on Sadikbya-eatra v. 82. * BSlatSma mentions as instances of at- 

* Compare Aniruddha on SSifakbya-sutra taohments, mother and father or birth 

p. 8*. or country or city or time. 
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necMsarily invoWes the direet-perceptioii of such things as births. This 
is the meaning. The constraint with respect to one’s own subliminal- 
impressions he extends by analogy to those of others also in the words reoisely 
as in other eases also.^ With this in view he introduces as an aid to &ith the 
dialogue between Jaigisavya and Avatya, who had passed through the experience^ 
by saying 4COn this point this tale is handed down.:^ A great ereatire-period is 
a great mundane cycle. By the words dCwho had assumed a [coarse] body)> the 
perfection of a created body ^ is described. Spotless is brilliant; that from which 
the stains of rajas and Umaa have been removed. Mastery over the primary 
cause means power. By having this [power] and by creating movements in the 
primary-cause he gives to any one that kind of perfection of body or of organs 
which be wishes to confer upon him; and further having created his own bodies 
and organs by thousands he roves through air and sky and earth at will. Bliss 
(aontoea) is the dwindling of desire and the external-aspect of undisturbed calm 
belonging to the saitva of the thinking-substance. 


19. [As a result of constraint] upon a presented-idea [there 
arises intuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

As a result of constraint upon a presented-idea, in consequence of 
the direct-perception of the presented-idea, there arises the [in¬ 
tuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

19. [As a result of constraint] upon a presented-idea [th«re arises intuitive] 
knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

<As a result ofi^ direct-perception of the presented-idea, [that is] of mind-stuff 
in general of another. 


20.‘ But [the intuitive knowledge of the presented-idea of 
another] does not have that [Idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that upon which it 
depends is not-in-the-fleld [cf consciousness]. 

The yogin knows that the presented-idea is affected. But he does 
not know that it is affected in dependence upon [this or] that 
[object]. When the presented-idea of another [person] is in de¬ 
pendence upon something, this [object] does not become somethmg 
upon which the mind-stuff of the yogin depends. But it is the 
other’s presented-idea only upon which the yogin’s mind-stuff 
comes to depend. 

* For the word nirmSw see Garbe: and consequently the numbering of 

Festgrusi an Both, p. 78*. the remaining sQtras of the third part 

* This sQtia is omitted by Yljnana Bhikfu of Yoga-vSittika is at fault. 

32 [■.o.s. n] 
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Just as the direot-peroeption of aublimixial>impressioiis implies the direet-pereep- 
tion of previous births and of the adjuncts to these^ so the direet-peroeption of 
another’s mind-stuff might imply the direot-peroeption of that upon which that 
[mind-stuff] depends. To this conclusion (prOpta) he says 20. Bat [the intnitiLve 
knowledge of the presented-idee of another] does not have that [idea] 
together with that upon which it dq;>ends [as its object], since that upon 
which it depends is not-in-the-fleld [of oonsoioosness]. That constraint 
[iL 19] has for its object the subliminal-impressions with &eir adjuncts ‘; but 
this has as its object the other's mind-stuff and nothing more. This is what he 
means to say. _ 

21. As a result of constraint upon the [outer] form of the 
body, when its power to be known is stopped, then as a con¬ 
sequence of the disjunction of the lig^t and of the eye there 
follows indiscemibility [of the yogin’s body]. 

As a result of constraint upon the form of the body, [the yogin] 
inhibits that [imperceptible] power by which [the coarse and 
external] is known. When its power to be known is stopped, as 
a consequence of the disjunction of the light [that is, of the other 
person, the observer] and of the eye [that is, the organ], in¬ 
discemibility of the yogin is produced. In this way it must be 
understood that indiscemibility to sound and to other objects of 
sense has also been described. 

21 . ... body . .. indiscemibility. 

A body has its essence in the five [coarse elements]. And as having form it 
comes under the eye. For as having form the body and the colour of the body 
pass through the experience of being the object-of-the-aotion of the process-of- 
knowing by the eye. Thus when the yogin performs a special kind of con¬ 
straint upon the [external] form, then the power of being known, which belongs 
to the colour and which is the source of the direct-perception of a body having 
form, is stopped. Therefore when the power to be known is stopped, the yogin 
becomes indiscernible. In other words, the body of the yogin does not become 
the object of the thinking [coming from] the eye. The meaning is that when 
this is done, indiscemibility is the cause.—43n thb way.lb When as a result 
of constraint upon sound or touch or taste or smell with reference to the body 
the power of these [four objects of sense] to be known is stopped, and when there 
is no connexion between the light [tiiat is, of the other person, the observer] and 
the [other’s] organ-of-hearing or of touch or of taste or of smell,—then [the yogin] 
becomes indiscernible to these [organs]. Such, nmUUia mutandis, is the mean¬ 
ing of the sQtra. 

* These BilsTama has defined in his note (5) on p. 280* (Calc. ed.). 
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22. Advancing and not-advanoing is karma; as a result of 
constraint upon this [two-fold karma] or from the signs of 
death [there arises an intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. 

Karma having its fruition in length-of-life is of two kinds, the 
advancing^ and the not-advancing. Of the two, 1. just as a wet 
doth spread-out dries in a shorter time, so is advancing karma; 
2. and just as the same [cloth] rolled into a ball becomes dry 
a long time after, so is not-advancing [karma]. 1. Advancing 
karma is also like fire set in dry ‘ grass, which spreads on all sides 
with the breeze, and burns in the briefest time. 2. And just as 
the same fire, put bit by bit into a pile of grass, bums a long time 
after, so is not-advancing [karma]. This is the karma having [its 
limit in] a single existence and causing the length-of-life, of two 
kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. As a result of 
constraint upon this there is [intuitive] knowledge of the latter 
end, of the decease.—<Or from the signs of death [there arises an 
intuitive] knowledge of the latter end.> A sign-of-death * is of 
three kinds, that pertaining to self and that pertaining to [other] 
creatures and that pertaining to divine beings. Of these [three], 
a sign-of-death 1. pertaining to one’s self [would occur when] one 
with stopped * ears does not hear the sound [of the vital spirits] 
within one’s own body; or when one with closed eyes does not see 
the inner light. Likewise 2. a sign pertaining to other creatures 
[would occur when] one sees the Men of Yama, [or] when one sees 
unexpectedly the Fathers, the Departed. Similarly 3. [a sign] 
pertaining to divine beings [would occur when] one sees heaven or 
the Siddhas unexpectedly, or when everything is reversed. By 
this [sign] also he perceives that the latter end is near at hand. 

22. Advanaing .. . or... And karma having its fruition in longth-of-life 
is of two kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. Now that karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence and which is the source of birth and of 
leng&-of-life and of kind-of-enjoyment has a fruition in length-of-life. 1. And 
this is ready to ajBTord the kind-of-enjoyment without the delay of even a very 

1 This word occun here only in the BhS^ya * Compare MSrkandeya Pur. zl. 1 ff. 

and in Yficaspati. Linga Fur. zci. 1-86. 

* UmfisrSti’s TattT&dhigama-Butra ii. 52. MahabhSrata xii. 817-18 ff. 
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short time. It has afforded much of the kind-of-enjoyment and only a little of 
its fruit remains. Its functional-activity continues only because it is impossible 
for it to have its fruition suddenly in one body; therefore it delays. This is 
advancing [karma]. The advance is the functional-activity; the [karma] is con¬ 
nected with this [fonctional-activity]. 2. The same karma, when it affords little 
fruit and requires time for this, and when, engaged in affording fruit, its functional- 
activity is intermittent and alow, is not-advancing. This same is made clear in 
two similes with the words <iOt these 1. just as.^ On the same point for greater 
cleamese he gives another simile in the words <2. Or just as fire.:^—^The final- 
end is the great mundane-dissolution. As compared with this, death is the latter 
end. As a result of constraint upon the right-living and wrong-living in that 
kanna, [there follows intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. And as a result 
of this the yogin, knowing his own karma which is advancing, and having 
created many bodies for himself experiences suddenly the fruit [of karma] and 
dies when he wills. Incidentally [the author] says COr [the intuitive knowledge 
of the latter end] is the result of the signs-of-death.:^ Signs-of-death {ariffa) are 
things which terrify such as the enemy (arQ. The indications of death are of 
three kinds.—4^0r when everything is reversed}^ [that is] even when there is no 
jugglery, villages and cities he deems to be heaven, and the world of only human 
beings to be a world of divine beings. 


23. [As a result of oonstraixit] upon firiendliness and other 
[sentiments there arises] powers [of friendliness]. 

Friendliness ^ and compassion and joj are the three sentiments. 
As to these [three], by feeling friendliness for living beings who 
are in happiness he discovers the power of friendliness; by feeling 
compassion for those in pain he discovers the power of compassion ; 
by feeling joy for those who are disposed to merit he discovers the 
power of joy. As a resrdt of the sentiments there arises the con¬ 
straint which is concentration, and from it there arise powers of 
unfailing energy. Indifference, however, for those disposed to evil 
is not one [of these practised] sentiments. And therefore there is 
no concentration upon it. For this reason, since it is impossible 
to perform constraint upon it, there is no power resulting from 
indifference. 

2S. [Aa a result of constraint] upon firiendUneas and other [sentiments 
there arise] powers [of ftiendliness]. 

By constraint upon friendliness and other [sentiments] he gains powers of 
friendliness and other powers. Of these three as a result of the sentiment 

^ See i. 88. 
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of firiendlinefls there arises [in him] that kind of power by which he makes 
everybody happy. As a result of this he is kindly to all. Similarly through 
the power resulting firom compassion he delivers living beings from pain and 
from the causes of pain. likewise through the power of joy he imparts the 
detached^ttitude to everybody. He states what will be of assistance in what 
will be said, namely, that sentiments cause concentration, as he says 4A.s a result 
of the sentiments there arises the constraint which is concentration.^ Although 
constraint is the three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration and 
not concentration alone, stUl since constraint follows as an effect after concentra¬ 
tion, and since concentration is the dominant of the three, concentration is 
figuratively used for constraint.—Some manuscripts read ‘ The sentiments are 
concentration.’ In this case we must suppose that the sentiments and concentra¬ 
tion, as being parts of the whole which is constraint, serve as causes of the 
constraint. 'CEnergy:^ is exertion. By its means a man who has the powers of 
friendliness, &o., towards persons in happiness, &o., becomes unfiuling in his 
exertion when things are to be done for others. Indifference is the detached 
attitude. In this case there is no sentiment. Nor is there anything that might 
arise [out of it] as in the case of those who are in happiness. 


24. [As a result of oonstraint] upon powers [there arise] 
powers like those of an elephant. 

As a result of constraint upon the power of an elephant one has 
the power of an elephant. As a result of constraint upon the 
power of Vainateya [the Garuda bird] one has the power of 
y&inateya. As a result of constraint upon the power of the wind 
one has the power of the wind. And so forth in the same way. 

24. [As a result of constraint] upon powers [there arise] powers like those 
of an elephant. He gains the power of that upon which [he exercises] 
constraint. 

25. As a result of casting the light of a sense*aotivity [there 
arises the intuitive] knowledge of the subtile and the con¬ 
cealed and the obscure. 

The yogin by casting the light of that sense-activity of the central 
oigan which is called luminous [i. 36] upon an object whether 
subtile ^ or concealed or obscure has access to that object. 

26. . . . Sense-activity . . . intuitive knowledge. Casting [his xnind] with 
oonstraint upon a subtile or concealed or obscure intended-object he has access 
to that intended-object. 


* Compare ^ihkbja-karika vii. 
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26. As a result of constraint upon the sun [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of the oosmic-spaoes (6Auvana). 

The enumeration of these [cosmic-spaces]: there are seven worlds. 
Among them, 1. starting from the Avici [nadir] and extending up 
to the summit of Mem is the Earth-world {jDhvrlohi ); 2. beginning 
from the summit of Mem and going as far as the Pole-star 
(dhruva), the world of Intermediate Space diversified by planets 
and asterisms and stars. Beyond that is the five-fold Heaven- 
world {svar-loka ): 3. the world of Mahendra, the third world; 
4. the Mahar world of Praj&pati, the fourth world; the three-fold 
world of Brahma, that is, 6. the Jana-world and 6. the Tapas- 
world and 7. the Satya-world.* 

“The world-of-Brahma in its three stages. 

Below it the world-of-Prajapati, the Great [world], 

And [below it] Mahendra’s [world]: [these five] are called 
Heaven {svar). 

In the sky [of Intermediate-Space] are the stars; on earth, 
the creatures.” 

Thus saith the Summary-Stanza.* Bising in a series above A.vici 
there are six regions iphiimi) of the Great-Hell {mahd-na/raka), sup¬ 
ported [respectively] by solid-matter, by water, by fire, by wind, 
by air, and by darkness, namely, the Mah&kala, the Ambaiisa, the 
lUurava, the Mahaxaurava, the Kalasutra, and the Andhatamisra, 
wherein living creatures, having been allotted a long and grievous 
length-of-life, feeling the misery incurred as the result of their 
own karma, are bom. Next, the seven lower-worlds {pdtala), with 
the names Mahatala, Basatala, Atala, Sutala, Yitala, TaJataJa, and 
PatSla, and as the eighth this earth * with its seven lands {dvlpa), 
and in the midst of it, the golden King of Mountains, Sumem. 
Its peaks on the four sides are made of gems of silver, of lapis 


[7. Satya 
Brahma. 6, Tapas 
* Svarl 5. Jana 

4. Hahar Pri^Spatya 
13. Mahendra 
2. Antarik^a 


1. BhQ 


• Compare VP, ii 4. 97. 

* For a very valnable collection of parallel 

material in the Epic eee Hopkins: 
Mythological Aspects, JAOS, 1910. 
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lazuli, of crystal, and of gold. By reason [of the reflection] of 
the brilliant colour of the lapis lazuli, the southern quarter 
of the sky is the deep blue of the petal of the blue-lotus; the 
eastern is white ; the western is translucent; the northern is like 
the golden amaranth. And on its southern slope is the Bose-Apple 
tree, from which this land is called the Land of the Bose-Apple. 
As the sun moves forward, day and night,^ as it were fast bound to 
him,* revolve ■ [about Sumeru]. North of this [Sumeru] are three 
moimtains, blue-and-white-peaked, two thousand yojanas in extent. 
Between these, three zones {var§a), nine thousand yojanas each, 
called 1. Bamanaka, 2. Hiranmaya, and 3. the Northern ‘ Kurus. 
On the south, the [mountains] of Ni^adha, of the Goldhom, and 
of the Snow-crags, two thousand yojanas in extent. Between 
these, three zones of nine thousand [yojanas] each, called 4. the 
Harivarsha, 6. Kiihpuru^a, 6. Bharata. On the East of Sumeru, 
[the countries of] 7. Bhadra 9 va, bounded by the Malyavat 
[mountains]; on the West, [the countries of] 8. KetumSla, bounded 
by the Gandhamadana [mountains]. In the middle, the zone of 
9. Il&vrta.—^This same [Land of the Bose-Apple], a hundred 
thousand yojanas in extent, stretches in each direction from 
Sumeru for half this distance. Now the Land of the Bose-Apple, 
a hundred thousand yojanas in extent, is encompassed by a girdle¬ 
shaped sea of salt the double thereof. And then [there are] the 
lands of Qaka, Eu 9 a, Kraufica, Qalmala, Magadha, and Pu^kara, each 
double the preceding, fringed with marvellous hiUs, and the Seven 
Seas, [flat] like a pile of mustard seeds, with their waters of Sugar¬ 
cane-juice, of Spirits, of Butter, of Curds, of Cream, of Milk, and of 
Treacle. [These lands] encompassed by the Seven Seas and girdle¬ 
shaped and encircled by the Lokaloka Mountains [are] estimated 
at five hundred millions of yojanas [in extent]. This whole well- 
foimded configuration stretches out in the midmost part of the 
[World] Egg. And the Egg is a minute fragment of the primary- 
cause, like a firefly in the sky. 1. Here, in the lower world, in 


^ SiddhSnta Efinmndi on t. 4. 77 (Nir. SSg. 
ed., 1904, p. 208*). 

* Just BO RaghuTOn(a vii. 24. 

* Described in lUun. iy. 48 and MabS Bh. 


yi 7. 1 ff. and ducnssed by Jacobi in 
the article on the Abode of the Blest 
(Haatinga; Qjclopaedia of ReL and 
Ethics, II. 698>). 
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the sea, in these mountains, groups of gods have their abode, 
Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Kimpiuni^, Yak^as, Bakgasas, 
Bhutas, Pretas, Pigacas, Apasmarakas, Apsarases, Brahmarakgasas, 
Kugmandas, Yinayakas. In all the lands meritorious gods and 
human beings [have their abode]. Sumeru is the pleasure-ground 
of the thirty-[three] [gods]. In it are the pleasure-grounds, Mi^ra- 
vana, Nandana, Caitraratha, and Sum§nasa. Sudharma is the gods’ 
assembly-hall. Sudar 9 ana is their caetle. Yaijayanta is their palace. 
2. The planets and asterisms and stars, fastened to the pole-star, 
have their courses ^ regulated by the steady impulsion of the wind, 
and arranged at different points above • Sumeru move round about 
it. 3. They who dwell in [the world of] Mahenditi are six groups 
of gods, the Thirty-three, the Agnigvattas, the Yamyas, the Tugitas, 
the Aparinirmita-vaja-vartins, and the Parinirmita-vafa-vartins. 
All [these] fulfil their desires and are endowed with atomization and 
the other powers. They live for a mundane period ; they are goodly 
to behold and they delight in love. Their bodies are not caused 
[by parents]. Their retinue is made of incomparable and not 
prudish Apsarasea 4. In the Great world of Prajapati there is 
a five-fold group of gods, the Kumudas, the Rbhus, the Pratar- 
danas, the Aujanabhas, and the Pracit&bhas. These have the 
mastery over the great elements; their food is contemplation; 
their lives are for a thousand mundane periods. 5. In the first of 
the worlds-of-Brahma, in the Jana® world, there is a four-fold 
group of gods, the Brahmapurohitas, the Brahmakayikas, the 
Brahmamahakayikas, and the Amaras. These have the mastery 
over the elements and the organs. 6. In the second [of the 
worlds-of-Brahma], in the Tapas-world, there is a three-fold group 
of gods, the Abhasvaras,® the Mab&hhasvaras, and the Satyama- 
h&bhasvaras. These have the mastery over the elements and the 

* They are driven by the vrind, as cows are * Compare Vim- TJmSsvSti 

driven by the ploughman in a circle Tattvadhig. Sst. iv. 14. 
around the threshing-post. Fastened * Yijiiana Bhikfu reads Janar. 
by wind-ropes to the pole-star, accord- * Reading Shhas**. The name indicates 
ing to Maitri Up. L 4. For the astro- that they are self-lnminons. An in- 

nomy see Ssiya SiddhSnta ii. 1; for the strnctive article upon them by Pro¬ 
simile, see 9^aolAlS vii. 6, and G. A. fessor Jacobi is found in Hastings: 

Grierson: Behar Peasant Life, '$ 889, Cycl. of Bel. and Ethics, 1.202*, 

with the illustration. 
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oi^ns and evolving-matter. Each lives twice as long as the 
previous [group]; their food is contemplation; their lives are 
chaste {urdhvaretas). Upwards there is no impediment to their 
thinking and in r^ons below there is no object obscure to their 
thought. 7. In the third [world] of Brahma, in the Satya-world, 
there are four groups of gods, the Acyutas, the QuddhanivSsas, the 
Saty&bbas, and the Saihjii&sailijiiins. By them no laying down 
foundations for a dwelling is made ; they are grounded in them¬ 
selves and placed one above the other; they have the mastery over 
the primary cause and live as long as there are creations. Of 
these [four] the Acyutas delight in deliberative contemplation; 
the ^ddhanivSsas delight in reflective contemplation; the SatySr 
bhas delight in contemplation where there is nothing but joy; 
and the Saibjii&saibjfiins deh’ght in contemplation where there is 
the feeling of personality and nothing more. These also remain in 
the three worlds.^ These seven worlds are all without exceptions 
worlds of the Brahman. But the discarnate and those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary matter exist in the state of 
release and are not placed in the worlds. By performing constraint 
upon the door of the sun ‘ the yogin should directly perceive [all] 
this. Then also upon other [objects than upon the sun]. Thus to 
this extent he should practise, until all this is seen. 

26 . As a reanlt of oonatraint upon the ran [there arises the iatnitive] 
knov^edge of the oosmio-spaoes (bAanifia). 

Up to the pole-star from the summit of M«ra in this world. Thus in this way 
from here up to the end of the Summary-Stanza {aaritgraha-fMM) the seven worlds * 
are briefly described. He describes them in detail in the words CAmong them... 
above AvlcL^h The word 6holid-matter> means earth. [The word] 6;region> 
means a place [but not a hell]. These great hells must be understood to be 
accompanied by several lesser hells. These same are brought together under 
other names in the words, CMahftk&la.^ As the sun moves forward, day and 
night, revolve [about Sumeru], as it were fast bound to him. The meaning is 
that night is in that part of it which the sun leaves; and day u in that part which 
the sun shines upon. He gives the extent of the whole Land of the Bose-Apple 

* In the World-Egg. They are not released. * On this whole inhjeet see Jacobi’s article 

* This seems to be the entrance to the on the Abode of the Blest in Hastings: 

world of Brahma. Compare Mtitri Up. Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 

vi. SO {tSuram dvdrum) and Movdsha vol. II, p. 698*. 

Up. i. ^ 11 and Chandog. Up. v. 10. 2. 

33 [■.«».•.«] 
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Seven worlds of Brahma [—^iii. 26 

organs and evolving-matter. Each lives twice as long as the 
previous [group]; their food is contemplation; their lives are 
chaste {urdhvaretas). Upwards there is no impediment to their 
thinking and in regions below there is no object obscure to their 
thought. 7. In the third [world] of Brahma, in the Satya-world, 
there are four groups of gods, the Acyutas, the QuddhanivSsas, the 
Satyabhas, and the Sariijnasamjfiins. By them no laying down 
foundations for a dwelling is made ; they are grounded in them¬ 
selves and placed one above the other; they have the mastery over 
the primary cause and live as long as there are creations. Of 
these [four] the Acyutas delight in deliberative contemplation; 
the Quddhanivasas delight in reflective contemplation; the Satyft- 
bhas delight in contemplation where there is nothing but joy; 
and the SaibjnSsaiiijnins delight in contemplation where there is 
the feeling of personality and nothing more. These also remain in 
the three worlds.‘ These seven worlds are all without exceptions 
worlds of the Brahman. But the discarnate and those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary matter exist in the state of 
release and are not placed in the worlds. By performing constraint 
upon the door of the sun * the yogin should directly perceive [all] 
this. Then also upon other [objects than upon the sun]. Thus to 
this extent he should practise, until all this is seen. 

26. As a result of oonstraint upon the sun [there arises the iatnitive] 
knowledge of the cosmio-spaces {bkuiKina). 

Up to the pole-star from the summit of Meru in this world. Thus in this way 
from here up to the end of the Summary-Stanza {saiiigraha-^iMca) the seven worlds * 
are briefly described. He describes them in detail in the words CAmong them... 
above Avlci.;^ The word ^Csolid-matter^ means earth. [The word] 4;region> 
means a place [but not a bell]. These great hells must be understood to be 
accompanied by several lesser hells. These same are brought together under 
other names in the words, <icMahak&la.;^ As the sun moves forward, day and 
night, revolve [about Sumeru], as it were fast bound to him. The meaning is 
that night is in that part of it which the sun leaves; and day is in that part which 
the sun shines upon. He gives the extent of the whole Land of the Boee-Apple 

‘ In the World-Egg. They are not released. * On this whole subject see Jacobi's article 
' This seems to be the entrance to the on the Abode of the Blest in Hastings: 

world of brahma, ('omparts M&itri Up. Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 

vi. 80 {»'iiiram dv'iram) and Mupdal^s P- 698*. 

Up. 1. 'J. 11 and Chundog. Up. v. 10. 

33 i»j 
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pain caused by bii*th in hells and in the bodies of brutes; coming 
into existence over and over again among gods and human beings 
this I trow. Whatever [pleasure] I have passed through, all^ this is 
nothing but pain.’ The Exalted Avatya spake thus. ‘ Are Your 
Worship’s mastery* over the primary-cause and the pleasure of 
bliss ineffable,—are these also to be counted as pain ? ’ The Exalted 
Jaigisavya spake : ‘ This can be called the pleasure of bliss ineffable 
only in comparison ® with pleasure from objects of sense ; but it is 
nothing but pain in comparison with Isolation. Because this [bliss 
ineffable] is an external-aspect of the sattva of the thinking- 
substance and [so] has the three aspects (grwna), and because a pre- 
sented-idea of anything having the three aspects is counted as 
something to be thrown aside, the thread of desire [in the bliss 
ineffable] is of the nature of pain. But by the removal of the 
anguish of the pain of desire, this pleasure [of bliss ineffable] is 
undisturbed-calm,* uninhibited, favourable in the eyes of all.’ ” 

18. As a result of direot-peroeption of subliminal-impressions there is 
[intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

For the subliminal-impressions which are produced by knowledge are the causes 
of memory, whereas the subliminal-impressions produced by undifferentiated- 
consciousness are the causes of the hindrances which begin with undifferentiated- 
consciousness. As to the causes of fruition. Fruition is [ii. 18] birth and 
length-of-life and kind-of-enjoyment The causes of it are the kinds of right¬ 
living and wrong-living. The subliminal-impressions put together in previous 
births are completed by their own peculiar causes. Just as a curry {vyaAjana) is put 
together (aaihsArto) [by combining many undistinguished things] so it follows that it 
has been made. Mutation and movement and restriction and power and vitality 
are external-aspects of the mind-stuff. Likewise, the unperceived [subliminal-im¬ 
pressions] are external-aspects of the mind-stuff. Constraint upon these together 
with their attachments [of place and time and cause], whether they are some¬ 
thing heard or inferred, is adequate to bring to pass direct perception of both 
kinds of subliminal impressions. And if it be asked bow there can be direct per¬ 
ception of previous births, even if it be possible to have direct perception of these 
[subliminal-impressions in place, time and cause] through constraint, he replies 
^Moreover there is no ... of place ^Cause^ is the previous body, the organs 
and the rest. Direct-perception of subliminal-impressions, with their adjuncts,' 
i Compare iL 15. ' See ir. 29, p. SIS' (Calc. ed.). 

' See Aniruddha on ^ihkhya-sQtra t. 82. ' Bftlaribna mentions as instances of at- 

' Compare Aniruddha on Saihkhya-sfltra tachments, mother and father or birth 
p. S'. or country or city or time. 
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necessarily involves the direct-perception of such things as births. This 
is the meaning. The constraint with respect to one’s own subliminal- 
impressions he extends by analogy to those of others also in the words ^CPreoisely 
as in other eases also.^ With this in view he introduces as an aid to fidth the 
dialogue between Jaigluvya and Avatya, who had passed through the experience^ 
by saying 4COn this point this tale is handed down.:^^ A great creative-period is 
a great mundane cycle. By the words Cwho had assumed a [coarse] bodyli^ the 
perfection of a created body ^ is described. Spotless is brilliant; that from which 
the stains of rajas and tamos have been removed. Mastery over the primary 
cause means power. By having this [power] and by creating movements in the 
primary-cause he gives to any one that kind of perfection of body or of organs 
which he wishes to confer upon him; and further having created his own bodies 
and organs by thousands he roves through air and sky and earth at will. Bliss 
{santosd^ is the dwindling of desire and the external-aspect of undisturbed calm 
belonging to the sattva of the thinking-substance. 


19. [As a result of constraint] upon a presented-idea [there 
arises intuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

As a result of constraint upon a presented-idea, in consequence of 
the direct-perception of the presented-idea, there arises the [in¬ 
tuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

le. [As a result of oonstraint] upon a prMeuted-idea [there arises intuitlTe] 
knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

4CAs a result o£> direct-perception of the presented-idea, [that is] of mind-stuff 
in general of another. 


20.* But [the intuitive knowledge of the presented-idea of 
another] does not have that [Idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that upon which it 
depends is not-in-the-fleld [of consciousness]. 

The yogin knows that the presented-idea is affected. But he does 
not know that it is affected in dependence upon [this or] that 
[object]. When the presented-idea of another [person] is in de¬ 
pendence upon something, this [object] does not become something 
upon which the mind-stuff of the yogin depends. But it is the 
other’s presented-idea only upon which the yogin’s mind-stuff 
comes to depend. 

* For the word nirmaw see Garbe: and conaeqnentlj the numbering of 

Festgnua an Both, p. 78*. the remaining sOtras of the third part 

* This sQtta is omitted by YijhBna Bhiksn of Yoga-rfirttika is at fault. 

32 [B.o.i. it] 
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pain caused by birth in hells and in the bodies of bmtes; coming 
into existence over and over agmn among gods and human beings 
this I trow. Whatever [pleasure] I have passed through, all* this is 
nothing but pain.’ The Exalted Avatya spake thus. ‘ Are Your 
Worehip’s mastery* over the primary-cause and the pleasure of 
bliss ineffable,—are these also to be counted as pain ?' The Exalted 
Jaigi^avya spake : ‘ This can be called the pleasure of bliss ineffable 
only in comparison • with pleasure from objects of sense ; but it is 
nothing but pain in comparison with Isolation. Because this [bliss 
ineffable] is an external-aspect of the sattva of the thinking- 
substance and [so] has the three aspects {guiui), and because a pre- 
sented-idea of anything having the three aspects is counted as 
something to be thrown aside, the thread of desire [in the bliss 
ineffable] is of the nature of pain. But by the removal of the 
anguish of the pain of desire, this pleasure [of bliss ineffable] is 
undisturbed-calm/ uninhibited, &vourable in the eyes of all.’ ” 

18. As a remit of direot-peroeptio& of rabliminal-impreemons there is 
[intuitive] knowledge of prerions births. 

For the Bubliminal-impressions which are produced by knowledge are the causes 
of memory, whereas the subliminal-impressions produced by undifferentiated- 
consciousness are the causes of the hindrances which begin with undifferentiated- 
consciousness. As to the causes of fruition. Fruition is [iL 18] birth and 
length-of-life and kind-of-eujoyment. The causes of it are the kinds of right- 
living and wrong-living. The subliminal-impressions put together in previous 
births are completed by their own peculiar causes. Just as a curry (vyanjana) is put 
together(s»hsfo^)[bycombining manyundistinguished thing8]so it follows that it 
has been made. Mutation and movement and restriction and power and vitality 
are external-aspects of the mind-stuff. Likewise, the unperceived [subliminal-im¬ 
pressions] are external-aspects of the mind-stuff. Constraint upon these together 
with their attachments [of place and time and cause], whether they are some¬ 
thing heard or inferred, is adequate to bring to pass direct perception of both 
kinds of subliminal impressions. And if it be asked how there can be direct per¬ 
ception of previous births, even if it be possible to have direct perception of these 
[subliminal-impressions in place, time and cause] through constraint, he replies 
<CMoreover there is no ... of placeJ^ <CCause:^ is the previous body, the organs 
and the rest. Direct-perception of subliminal-impressionB, with their adjuncts,' 
* Compare ii. 15. ' See iv. 29, p. SIS* (Calc. ed.). 

' See Aniruddha on Saifakhja-«atia v. 82. ' BSlarSma mentioni as instances of at- 

' Compare Aniruddha on Siihkhya-stitra tachments, mother and father or birth 
p. S'. or country or city or time. 
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necessarily involves the direct-perception of such things as births. This 
is the meaning. The constraint with respect to one’s own subliminal- 
impressions he extends by analogy to those of others also in the words ^Precisely 
as in other cases also.^ With this in view he introduces as an aid to fidth the 
dialogue between Jaigrsavya and Avatya, who had passed through the experience^ 
by saying 4^0n this point this tale is handed down.1^ A great creative-period is 
a great mundane cycle. By the words 4i;who had assumed a [coarse] body^ the 
perfection of a created body ^ is described. Spotless is brilliant; that from which 
the stains of rajas and tamaa have been removed. Mastery over the primary 
cause means power. By having this [power] and by creating movements in the 
primary-cause he gives to any one that kind of perfection of body or of organs 
which he wishes to confer upon him; and further having created his own bodies 
and organs by thousands he roves through air and sky and earth at will. Bliss 
(sontofa) is the dwindling of desire and the external-aspect of undisturbed calm 
belonging to the aattva of the thinking-substance. 

19. [As a result of oonstralnt] upon a presented-idea [there 
arises intuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

As a result of constraint upon a presented-idea, in consequence of 
the direct-perception of the presented-idea, there arises the [in¬ 
tuitive] knowledge of the mind-stuff of another. 

le. [As a zosnlt of oonstralnt] upon a presented-idea [there arises intnitlve] 
knowledge of the mind-staff of another. 

4As a result oO direct-perception of the presented-idea, [that is] of mind-stuff 
in general of another. 

20. ‘ But [the intuitive knowledge of the presented-idea of 
another] does not have that [Idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that upon which it 
depends is not-in-the-field [of consoiousness]. 

The jogin knows that the presented-idea is affected. But he does 
not know that it is affected in dependence upon [this or] that 
[object]. When the presented-idea of another [person] is in de¬ 
pendence upon something, this [object] does not become something 
upon which the mind-stuff of the yogin depends. But it is the 
other’s presented-idea only upon which the yogin’s mind-stuff 
comes to depend. 

' For the word nirmS^ tee Garbe: and consequently the numbering of 

Feitgruse an Roth, p. 78*. the remaining sQtras of the third part 

* This sQtra is omitted by Yunana Bbikfu of Yoga-varttika is at fault. 

32 [h.o.s. it] 
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Juat as the direct-perception of aublitninal-impressions implies thedirect-pero^ 
tion of pteyioas births and of the adjuncts to these, so the direct-perception of 
another’s mind-stuff might imply the direct-perception of that upon which that 
[mind-stuff J depends. To this condusion [prt^pta) he says 20. But [the intnitiTe 
knowledge of the presented-idea of another] does not have that [idea] 
together with that upon whioh it depends [as its object], since that iq;>on 
which it depends is not-in-the-lleld [of oonsoioosness]. That constraint 
[ii. 19] has for its object the subliminal-impressions with &eir adjuncts ’; but 
this has as its object the other’s mind-stuff and nothing more. This is what he 
means to say. _ 

21. As a result of constraint upon tlie [outer] form of the 
body, when its power to be known is stopped, then as a con¬ 
sequence of the disjunction of the light and of the eye there 
follows indisoemibility [of the yogin’s body]. 

As a result of constraint upon the form of the body, [the yogin] 
inhibits that [imperceptible] power by which [the coarse and 
external] is known. When its power to be known is stopped, as 
a consequence of the disjunction of the light [that is, of the other 
person, the observer] and of the eye [that is, the oigan], in- 
discemibility of the yogin is produced. In this way it must be 
understood that indiscOTnibility to sound and to other objects of 
sense has also been described. 

21. ... body . .. indiaoemibility. 

A body has its essence in the five [coarse elements]. And as having form it 
comes under the eye. For as having form the body and the colour of the body 
pass through the experience of being the object-of-the-aotion of the prooess-of- 
knowing by the eye. Thus when the yogin performs a spedal kind of con¬ 
straint upon the [external] form, then the power of being known, whioh bdongs 
to the colour and whioh is the source of the direct-perception of a body having 
form, is stopped. Therefore when the power to be known is stopped, the yogin 
becomes indiscernible. In other words, the body of the yogin does not become 
the object of the thinking [coming from] the eye. The meaning is that when 
this is done, indiscernibility is the cause.—CCin this way.^ When as a result 
of constraint upon sound or touch or taste or smell witii reference to the body 
the power of these [four objects of sense] to be known is stopped, and when there 
is no connexion between the light [that is, of the other person, the observer] and 
the [other’s] organ-of-hearing or of touch or of taste or of smell,—then [the yogin] 
becomes indiscernible to these [organs]. Such, mriatis mutandis, is the mean¬ 
ing of the sQtra. 


‘ These BalarSma has defined in his note (6) on p. 280* (Calc. ed.). 
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22. Advancing and not-advanoing is karma; as a result of 
constraint upon this [two-fold karma] or from the signs of 
death [there arises an intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. 

Karma having its fruition in length-of-life is of two kinds, the 
advancing ^ and the not-advancing. Of the two, 1. just as a wet 
doth spread-out dries in a shorter time, so is advancing karma; 
2. and just as the same [cloth] rolled into a ball becomes dry 
a long time after, so is not-advancing [karma]. 1. Advancing 
karma is also like fire set in dry * grass, which spreads on all sides 
with the breeze, and bums in the briefest time. 2. And just as 
the same fire, put bit by bit into a pile of grass, burns a long time 
after, so is not-advancing [karma]. This is the karma having [its 
limit in] a single existence and causing the length-of-life, of two 
kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. As a result of 
constraint upon this there is [intuitive] knowledge of the latter 
end, of the decease.—<Or from the signs of death [there arises an 
intuitive] knowledge of the latter end.) A sign-of-death ® is of 
three kinds, that pertaining to self and that pertaining to [other] 
creatures and that pertaining to divine beings. Of these [three], 
a sign-of-death 1. pertaining to one’s self [would occur when] one 
with stopped * ears does not hear the sound [of the vital spirits] 
within one’s own hodj ; or when one with closed eyes does not see 
the inner light. Likewise 2. a sign pertaining to other creatures 
[would occur when] one sees the Men of Yama, [or] when one sees 
unexpectedly the Fathers, the Departed. Similarly 3. [a sign] 
pertaining to divine beings [would occur when] one sees heaven or 
the Siddhas unexpectedly, or when everything is reversed. By 
this [sign] also he perceives that the latter end is near at hand. 

22. Advancing. . . or .. . And karma having its fruition in length-of-life 
is of two kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. Now that karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence and which is the source of birth and of 
length-of-life and of kind-of-exgoyment has a fruition in length-of-life. 1. And 
this is ready to afford the Idnd-of-enjoyment vrithout the delay of even a very 


* This word occurs here only in the Bh^ya * Compare MSrkandeya Pur. xl. 1 ff. 

and in Yficaspati. Linga Pur. xci. 1-36. 

* UmSevSti’s TattvSdhigama-sQtra ii 52. MahSbhSrata xii. 817-18 ff. 
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short time. It has afforded much of the Jdnd-of-enjoyment and only a little of 
its fruit remains. Its funetional-actmty continues only because it is impossible 
for it to have its fruition suddenly in one body; therefore it delays. This is 
advancing [karma]. The advance is the functional-activity; the [karma] is con¬ 
nected with this [functional-activity]. 2. The same karma, when it affords little 
fruit and requires time for this, and when, engaged in affording fruit, its functional- 
activity is intermittent and slow, is not-advancing. This same is made clear in 
two similes with the words these 1. just as.^ On the same point for greater 
clearness he gives another simile in the words <i2. Or just as fiie.^—The final - 
end is the great mundane-dissolution. As compared with this, death is the latter 
end. As a result of constraint upon the right-living and wrong-living in that 
karma, [there follows intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. And as a result 
of this the yogin, knowing his own karma which is advancing, and having 
created many bodies for himself, experiences suddenly the firuit [of karma] and 
dies when he wills. Incidentally [the author] says COr [the intuitive knowledge 
of the latter end] is the result of the signs-of-death.}^ Signs-of-death {ariffa) are 
things which terrify such as the enemy (ari). The indications of death are of 
three kinds.—COr when everything is reversed}^ [that is] even when there is no 
jugglery, villages and cities he deems to be heaven, and the world of only human 
beings to be a world of divine beings. 


28. [As a result of oonstraint] upon friendliness and other 
[sentiments there arises] powers [of friendliness]. 

Friendliness ^ and compassion and joy are the three sentiments. 
As to these [three], by feeling fiiendliness for living beings who 
are in happiness he discovers the power of fiiendliness; by feeling 
compassion for those in pain he discovers the power of compassion ; 
by feeling joy for those who are disposed to merit he discovers the 
power of joy. As a result of the sentiments there arises the con¬ 
straint which is concentration, and from it there arise powers of 
unfailing energy. Indifference, however, for those disposed to evil 
is not one [of these practised] sentiments. And therefore there is 
no concentration upon it. For this reason, since it is impossible 
to perform constraint upon it, there is no power resulting from 
indifference. 

28. [As a result of oonstraint] upon friendliness and other [sentiments 
there arise] powers [of friendlinem]. 

By constraint upon friendliness and other [sentiments] he gains powers of 
friendliness and other powers. Of these three as a result of the sentiment 

' See i. 38. 
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another thing. It means the tubes (add!) [that is] the paths for the coming and 
going of mind*stu£ As a result 2. of constraint upon this passage there is a con* 
sciousness of it. And as a result of this [as well as of 1. the constraint upon 
the causes of bondage], since the causes of bondage are aladtcened, it [the mind* 
stuff] is not held bade by this [yogin]. Although the mind-stuff is not held back 
as it soars into the upward path, it cannot without impediment pass forth fimm 
his body nor enter into the other’s body. Therefore the passage for this must 
also be known.—The organs moreover follow the mind-stuff and settle down in 
their rsspeetive places in the other’s body. 


89. Ai a result of subjugating the Uddna, there is no adhesion 
to water or mud or thorns or similar objects, and [at death] 
the upward flight. 

The fluctuation of the whole complex of organs which is dis¬ 
tinguished by having the different vital-forces {prana) is vitality.* 
Its activity is five-fold. Prdim has its course through the mouth 
and nose and its fluctuation extends as far as the heart. And 
Samdna, since it distributes equally, has its fluctuation from the 
navel. Apdna, since it leads down, has its fluctuation as far as 
the sole of the foot. Uddna, since it leads up, has its fluctuation 
as far as the head. Vydna is pervading. Among these Prdiyj, is 
predominant. As a result of subjugating the Uddna there is no 
adhesion to water or mud or thorns or similar objects; and at the 
time of decease there is the upward flight. This [upward flight] 
he attains by mastery [of the Uddna\ 

80. UdOna . . . and . . . the upward flight. The fluctuation of the whole 
complex of organa is life. The words ^distinguished by having the different 
vitsl-f<»ces (prSnayi^ refer to that [fluctuation] of which the different vital-forces 
are the distinction. The organs have two kinds [of fluctuations], an inner and 
an outer. The outer is distinguished by the external-sense {otocana) of colour 
and similar sensations. The inner is life. For this is a special kind of effort 
and it leads to the different activities of the winds {m&ruta) which the body 
comprehends. This effort is common to all the organa As they say* ’’The 
fluctuations common to the [iimer] organs are the five winds (oAyw), vital-airs 
and so on.” Because they are the distinguiabing-charaeteristio of this [life]. 

* Defined as a straggle for life by Ylfca- 15, p. 217*. It is mentioned in the list 

spati/Tsmifc pra^fa-diam^fraffainar iii. 18, p. 280* (Calc. ed.). 
lAedo 'tamviditof cittaejfa dharmoh iii. * l^ihkbja-kSrikft 29. 
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26. Ab a result of oonstraint upon the sun [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of the oosmio-spaoes {bhuvana). 

The enumeration of these [cosmic-spaces]: there are seven worlds. 
Among them, 1. starting from the Avici [nadir] and extending up 
to the summit of Meru is the Earth-world (bhu-loka); 2. beginning 
jfrom the summit of Meru and going as far as the Pole-star 
(dhruva), the world of Intermediate Space diversified by planets 
and asterisms and stars. Beyond that is the five-fold Heaven- 
world (svar-loka) : 3. the world of Mahendra, the third world; 
4. the Mahar world of Prajapati, the fourth world; the three-fold 
world of Brahma, that is, 5. the Jana-world and 6. the Tapas- 
world and 7. the Satya-world.^ 

“The world-of-Brahma in its three stages. 

Below it the world-of-Prajapati, the Great [world], 

And [below it] Mahendra’s [world]; [these five] are called 
Heaven (svar). 

In the sky [of Intermediate-Space] are the stars; on earth, 
the creatures.” 

Thus saith the Summary-Stanza.* Bising in a series above Avici 
there are six regions {bhmu) of the Great-Hell [ma^-naraka), sup¬ 
ported [respectively] by solid-matter, by water, by fire, by wind, 
by air, and by darkness, namely, the MahakaJa, the Ambari$a, the 
Baurava, the Mahar&urava, the Ealasutra, and the Andhatamisra, 
wherein living creatures, having been allotted a long and grievous 
length-of-life, feeling the misery incurred as the result of their 
own karma, are bom. Next, the seven lower-worlds {patdla), with 
the names Mahatala, Basatala, Atala, Sutala, Yitala, Talatala, and 
Patala, and as the eighth this earth * with its seven lands {dvtpa)y 
and in the midst of it, the golden King of Mountains, Sumeru. 
Its peaks on the four sides are made of gems of silver, of lapis 


[7. Satja 
Brahma. 6. Tapas 
* Svar-^ (5. Jana 

4. Mahar PrSjSpatya 
3. Mahendra 
2. Antarik^ 

1. BhQ 


* Compare VP. iL 4. 97. 

* For a very valuable collection of parallel 

material in the Epic see Hopkins: 
Mythological Aspects, JAOS, 1910. 
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lazuli, of crystal, and of gold. By reason [of the reflection] of 
the brilliant colour of the lapis lazuli, the southern quarter 
of the sky is the deep blue of the petal of the blue-lotus; the 
eastern is white; the western is translucent; the northern is like 
the golden amaranth. And on its southern slope is the Bose-Apple 
tree, fixtm which this land is called the Land of the Bose-Apple. 
As the sun moves forward, day and night,* as it were fast bound to 
him,* revolve * [about Sumeru]. North of this [Sumeru] are three 
mountains, blue-and-white-peaked, two thousand yojanas in extent. 
Between these, three zones (var^a), nine thousand yojanas each, 
called 1. Bamanaka, 2. Hiranmaya, and 3. the Northern ^ Eurus. 
On the south, the [mountains] of Ni^adha, of the Goldhom, and 
of the Snow-crags, two thousand yojanas in extent. Between 
these, three zones of nine thousand [yojanas] each, called 4. the 
Harivarsha, 6. Eiiiipuru^a, 6. Bh&rata. On the East of Sumeru, 
[the countries of] 7. Bhadra^va, bounded by the Malyavat 
[mountains]; on the West, [the countries of] 8. Eetum&la, bounded 
by the GandhamSdana [mountains]. In the middle, the zone of 
9, IlSiVii^.—^This same [Land of the Bese-Apple], a hundred 
thousand yojanas in extent, stretches in each direction from 
Sumeru for half this distance. Now the Land of the Bose-Apple, 
a hundred thousand yojanas in extent, is encompassed by a girdle¬ 
shaped sea of salt the double thereof. And then [there are] the 
lands of ^Ska,Eu 9 a, Eraufica, Q&lmala, Magadha, and Pu^kara, each 
double the preceding, fringed with marvellous hills, and the Seven 
Seas, [flat] like a pile of mustard seeds, with their waters of Sugar¬ 
cane-juice, of Spirits, of Butter, of Curds, of Cream, of Milk, and of 
Treacle. [These lands] encompassed by the Seven Seas and girdle¬ 
shaped and encircled by the Lokaloka Mountains [are] estimated 
at flve hundred millions of yojanas [in extent]. This whole well- 
founded configuration stretches out in the midmost part of the 
[World] Egg. And the Egg is a minute fragment of the primary- 
cause, like a firefly in the sky. 1. Here, in the lower world, in 


* SiddhSnta ESamadi on y. 4.77 (Nir. SSg. 

ed., 1904, p. 203*). 

* Jart 80 Raghuvan^a yii. 24. 

* Described in RSm. iv. 43 and MabS Bb. 


vL 7. 1 ff. and diacnssed by Jacobi in 
the aiticle on the Abode of the Blest 
(Hastings: Cyclopaedia of BeL and 
Ethics, II. 698>). 
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requires such a special kind of smell in so far as it is contained in the earthen 
thing which contains it]. And it has already been said that the organs of smell 
and of taste and of touch and of sight and of hearing, although made of the 
personality-substance, do have the elements as their locus. For if we assist 
or injure the elements, we find that we have assisted or injured the organ-of- 
smell or some other of the organs. This same organ-of-hearing, which is 
made of the personality-substance, moreover resembles a piece of iron in 
that it is attracted by a magnet-like sound, in the mouth, produced by the 
mouth of the speaker,, and, by a succestuon of its own functions has the 
external sense of the word which has come to the mouth of the speaker. Hence 
there are sense-presentations of sounds functioning at different points of space. 
[And thia sense-presentation], common to all living-beings, cannot in the 
absence of inhibition, be counted as an invalid-souree-of-ideas. And in this 
sense there is an utterance by Pafica^ikba, “All those whose-proeeases-of-hearing 
(fmvana) are in the same place have the same kind-of-hearing.” Those persons 
whose processes-of-heating are in the same place are those persons, like Chaitra, 
whose organs-of-hearing are of that kind. The meaning is that the prooesses- 
of-hearing of all are in the air (SkOga). The air, moreover, the locus of the 
organs-of-hearing, because it is produced from the fine-element {tanmAtra}, 
whose [specific] quality is sound, has sound as its specific quality.* By which 
sound as a co-operating [non-material] cause it grasps the sounds from earthen 
and other substances. Therefore there is for all one species of hearing (^i*) 
with regard to sound. This is the meaning. Thus then it has been shown 
that air is the locus of the organ-of-hearing and that it has sounds as its 
[specific] quality.—^And this fact that there is one kind of hearing {ekofrvtifvam) 
is the [first] characteristic mark of sir. For this one kind of hearing is that 
condition which pbenomenalizes sound. This very thing which is its substrate 
(a^raya) is the thing expressed by the word air. For in the absence of such 
a hearing there is no [individual] phenomenal sound [belonging to earthen 
and other substances]. Moreover such a hearing cannot be a quality {ffvna) 
of the various [coarse substances] such as earth, because, if it be such, these cannot 
be both the thing-to-be-phenomenalized and the conditions-which-phenomenalize. 
—^And the [second] characteristic mark of air is that it is not covered 
[by anything more extensive]. If there were no air, the things not-limited- 
in-extent would be pressed together and could not be separated even by 
needles. And so as a result everything would be covered by everything. 
And it cannot be said that the not being covered [by anything] is merely 
because things-not-limited-in-extent are not present. For this negation implies 
a positive entity [for example, a thing-limited-in-extent]. And if this positive 
entity do not exist, there can be no negation of ib Hor can it be said that the 

* Compare YSi^cfika-ttltia vii. 1. 22 to- p. 61,11.19-21 (Viziao. ed.). See also 

gether with the words of ^^dhara, Tarkanamgiaha, § 14. 
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Energy of Intellect (ctMfojtfi) could be the substrate for this* [free space not 
.covered by anything]. For being immutable it cannot have [spatial] properties 
that precisely determine. And again it cannot be said that space {dig) and time 
are suhstances {dmvya) over and shove earth and the other [coarse elements]. 
Consequently that particular mutation [which is not covered by anything more 
extensive] belongs to air only. Thus all is cleared up.—^When it is proved that 
the fact that nothing covers it is a characteristic mark of air,—so that wherever 
there is anything that has nothing covering it, there always air is,—then [all-] 
pervasivenees is also proved, as he says CThus because a thing which is not- 
limited-in-extent.}^—He gives the souroe-of-the-valid-idea to prove the real exist¬ 
ence of the organ-of-hearing by saying 4:From the perception of sounds.^^ For 
[every] action is to be effected by an instrument, just as the action of chopping 
or the like is to be effected by the axe or something similar. So in this case also 
the act of perceiving sound must be accomplished by an instrument. And that 
which is the instrument is the organ-of-hearing. Now if it be asked why may 
not the eye or some other organ be the instrument of this [act], he replies ilin 
the ease of a deaf man and of a man not deaf.:^ This is determined by positive 
and negative arguments. And this is only an elliptical statement For mutaHa 
muidandia we must say that as a result of constraint upon the relation between 
the organ-of-touch and wind (oO/a), between organ-of-sight and radiance, between 
the organ-of-taste and water, and between the organ-of-amell and earth, supernal 
touch and other [supernal sensations] would also arise. 


42. Either as the result of constraint upon the relation 
between the body and the air or (ca) as the result of the 

balanced-state of lightness, such as that of the cotton-fibre, 
there follows the passing through air. 

Wherever there is a body there is air, because it [air] gives space 
to the body. The relation [of the body] with this [air] is that of 
obtaining [pervasion]. By performing constraint upon this relation 
the yogin subjugates the relation with this [air]. And gaining 
the balanced-state of lightness such as that of the cotton-fibre, 
even to [that of] atoms [of cotton-fibre], he becomes light himself. 
And by reason of this lightness he walks with both feet upon 
water. Next after this, however, he walks upon nothing more 
than a spider’s thread, and then upon sunbeams. Thereafter he 
courses through the air at wilL 

* Reading (with Poona text) tad-dfmyd. 
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42. ... body.... passing ihrongh. By performing constraint upon the 
relation between the body and the air, or upon something light such as a cotton- 
fibre, [that is] by gaining the balanced-state [that is] the state of the mind which 
rests in the [thing] and in which it is tinged [L 41] by it He describes the 
sequence of the perfections by the words, gupon water.:^ 


43. An outwardly un-adjusted fluctuation is the Great Dis- 
oamate; as a result of this the dwindling of the covering to 
the brightness. 

The fluctuation assumed by the central-organ outside the body is 
the flxed-attention {dharana) called Discamate. If it is only an 
outer ^ fluctuation of the central-organ which abides in the body, it 
is called adjusted {kalpita). But if it is an outer fluctuation of the 
central-organ, which is itself externalized, in that it [the fluctuation] 
disregards the body, it is of course called unadjusted. [The yogins] 
by means of the adjusted one among^ these two accomplish the 
unadjusted Great Discamate, by means of which yogins enter 
the bodies of others. And as a result of this flxed-attention, the 
covering of the sattva of the thinking-substance, whose essence 
is brightness, which has the three-fold fmition from the hindrances 
and the karma, and whose root is rajas and ta/maSy dwindles away. 

He describes yet another constraint which leads to the penetration of 
another’s body and which leads to the dwindling of the hindrances and 
karma and fruitions. 48. An outwardly .... dwindling. The discamate he 
describes in the words 4^e fiuctuation assumed.^ In order to show the means 
to the Great Discamate state which is unadjusted he first describee the discamate 
in the words 4Jf it is.^ The words 4Conly a fiuctuation^ mean thinking only in 
*an imaginary way. He describes the Great Discamate in the words 4£ut if it 
i&:& He shows that the adjusted and the unadjusted have the relation of means 
to end by saying gamong these two.^ Is it that one merely enters another’s 
body as a result of this? Not so, he says in the words 4lAjid as a result 
of this.!^ 4CAs a result of this fixed attention)^ means when the Great Discamate 
activity of the central-organ has been perfected. It has its three-fold fmition, 
from the hindrances and from karma, in birth and length-of-life and kind-of- 

1 The outer adinstment would be in part outwardly unadjusted state there is 
a voluntary act. Compare the ex- a renunciation of the self and of the 

planation in the Ma^iprabha me mano sense of individuality as limited by 

hdhir €utv ita kalpanayi. But in the a body dehe 'hamVhSvatifSgah. 
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experience [ii. 18]. And it is this that has its root in rajas and tamos. Since 
from mere soMva when freed from rajas and tamos there arises discriminatiye 
discernment only. Thus the three-fold fruition in so far as it is rooted in rajos 
and tamos, and because its essence is in them, obscures the sattva of the 
thinking^substance. And as soon as these have dwindled away, the mind-stuff 
of the yogin freed from its covering [by them] roves and discerns at wilL 


44. As a result of constraint uiMin the coarse (sthulci) and the 
essential-attribute {svcmipa) and the subtile svkftna) and the 
inherence {anvaya) and the purposiveness {c^thavcUtva), there 
is a subjugation of the elements. 

In this [system] i. the [five elements] beginning with earth [which 
in essence are a generic form and a particular] have [as particulars] 
sounds and other perceptible things ; [these] particulars, together 
with their properties {dharma), shape and the rest [which are to 
be described], are technically called <coarse.> This is the first 
form of the elements.—ii. The second form is its generic-form. 
For example, limitation-in-extent {murtt) is the [generic-form] of 
earth; liquidity, of water; heat, of fire; wind [is] mobile, for air 
goes everywhere. This second form is technically called <essential- 
attribute.> This generic-form has sounds and other [concrete 
perceptible things] as its particulars. And in this sense it has 
been^ said, ‘‘All these [perceptible things] that are inseparably 
connected with one genus praediccdnle are distinguished only by 
their properties.” In this system a substance {dravya) is an aggre¬ 
gate ‘ {samuddya) of the generic-form and of the particular. For 
a collection {samuha) is of two kinds, 1. that in which [the names 
of] its different component parts have disappeared, as for instance, 
a body, a tree, a herd, a forest ‘; and 2. that collection in which 
the different component parts are specified [each] by a term, as for 
instance ‘ of both kinds, gods-and-human-beings.’ * One part of the 
collection is gods and the second part is human beiugs. Only by 
means of these two is it termed a collection. Furthermore, either 

> Compare Patal^jali MahSbhfi^ I. 217^; I. 289**; I. 877*^*; III. 8*** (Kielhom). 

* Compare Tattra Bindu (Ben. ed.), p. 11**. 

* Compare 9»tapathabr&hmaija ii. 2.2. 

35 [ h . o .*. 11] 
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the distinction or the identity may he emphasized. We may say 
‘ a grove of mango-trees ’ [or] ‘ gathering of Brahmans ’ or we may 
say ‘a mango-grove’ [or] ‘a Brahman-gathering.’ Again the 
[collection] is two-fold, 1. that of which the parts exist separately; 
and 2. that of which the parts do not exist separately.* A grove 
[or] a gathering is a collection from which the parts are separable. 
A body or a tree or an atom is a whole ‘ {samghdUij of which the 
parts are not separable. Patahjali says that a substance is a 
collection the different component parts of which do not exist 
separately. Thus it has been explained what the essential- 
attribute is.—^iiL Now what is the subtile form, [of these elements] ? 
[The answer is] it is subtile-substance, the cause of the elements. 
Of [any] one of these [elements] an atom is one part. Its essence 
is the generic-form and the particular and it is an aggregate 
consisting of different parts which cannot exist separately. 
Similarly with all the This is the third [form].—iv. 

Now the fourth form of the elements. 'The aspects with dis¬ 
positions to discernment and to activity and to inertia and 
conforming to the nature of [their] effects are described by the 
word inherence.—v. Now the fifth form of these [elements] is 
purposiveness. The having of experience and of release as their 
purpose is inherent in the aspects {gwnxC). And the aspects are 
[inseparably connected] with the elements and the products of the 
elements. Thus all has a purpose. By constraint upon these five 
elements of the present time in their five forms, the sight of the 
essential-attribute of this or that form and the subjugation of it 
come about. [The yogin] by mastering the five essential-attributes 
of the elements, masters the elements, [and] as a result of their 
subjugation, the evolving-causes of the [coarse] elements follow the 
commands of his will just as the cows follow their own calves. 

44. ... oo&rse ... subjngatioii.... [The compotmd is to be analysed as] 
the eoarse and the essential-attribate and the snbtile and the inherence and 
the parposivenesa As a result of constraint upon these, the coarse and the 
essential-attribute and the subtile and the inherence and the purposiyenees, there 

* Compare NySyaeQtm ii. 1. 82. 

* Compare FbhdUali MahabhSsja I. 8(P; I. 81*; 1.32*; 1.III. 824** (Eielhom), 
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is a subjugation of them. L He describes the coarse^ by saying Cln this 
#[Bystem].}^ The sounds and touches and colours and tastes and smells, belonging 
[respectiTely] to the earthen and watery and fiery and windy and airy [classes or 
elements], have correspondingly the particulars, such as the first {tadja) or the 
third notes, or heat or cold, or blue or yellow, or astringent or sweet, or firagrant 
or other [particular instances]. For because these are different from each other 
in name and form and use they are the particulars. Of these particulars there are 
five in earth, four (coimting out smell) are in water, three (counting out smell 
and taste) are in fire, two (counting out smell and taste and colour) ate in wind 
(fuA1iaavomt\ sound alone is in the air. Particulars such as thesey together with 
their properties (dAarma), form and the rest, are technically called <coarBe> in 
[this] cfystem. 1. And in this [system], to begin with, the properties belonging 
to the earthen [element] are “ Shape, weight, roughness, resistance, and stability; 
sustenance (tri^i), divisibility, endurance, meagreness, hardness, and usefulness 
to all.” 2. The properties of water, Liquidity, subtilty, brilliance, whiteness, 
sinuosity (tndrdofxi), weight, coolness, protectiveness, purification, cohesion are the 
qualities of water.” 8. The fiery properties, Tending-upwards, purifier, burner, 
cooker, without weight, resplendent, destructive, yielding strength,—this is fire 
having characteristica different from the two previous [elements].” 4. The 
windy properties, " Horizontal movement, purification, felling, impulsion, power, 
changeability, casting no shadow, aridity,—these are the various properties of 
wind.” 5. The airy properties, “ Pervasiveness, interpenetration, unobstructive- 
ness are enumerated as three properties of air distinct in character firom the 
previous properties.” These are those properties, the shape and the following ; 
[the particulars were said to be] together with these. And shape is a particular 
instance of generic nature, such as cow-ness. ii He describes the second form 
[of the elements] by saying 4:The second form is its generic-form.:^ Limitation- 
in-extent means natural* density. Liquidity is [the generic-form of] water and 
it is the effective cause of cleanliness (mrja) and plumpness and vigour. Heat 
is [the generic-form of] fire (t;aA»»), since everywhere [heat], whether it be 
abdominal or solar or earthly, is inherent in fire (t^as). All this moreover 
is intended to show the identity of property and substance. Wind is motor. 
So he says “ By the movement of grass and because it makes the body wander, 
motivity is inferred to be the generic-form of wind which goes everjrwhere. 
Going-everywhere is air, since it is dear that we apperoeive sounds in all 
directions. For it has been previously [iii 41] explained that one appereeives 
earthen and other sounds by means of the sound which is a [specific] quality 
of air the substanoe-in-which the organ-of-hearing inheres. This is what is 

* Compare Bhlgarata Par. zi. 24.16. but the solidity of snow is not natnial, 

* Whatever is natural (aStktiddhiha) is in that it is due to cause. On the other 

distinct from the thing itself (scoMdoa) hand solidity is a natural property of 
and yet is not generated by a cause ghee; whereas liquidity is not, in that 
outside the substance. For example, it is an effect of something outside 
liquidity is a natural property of water; the substance. 
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described by the word essential-attribute. One such generic-form such as 
limitation-in-extent has the particular sounds and other perceptible things^ ^ 
such as the first note, such as heat, such as whiteness, such as astringency, such 
as fragrance, these constituting the particular instances of the generic-forms such 
as limitation-in-eztent. That is to say, the generic-forms,' such as the limitations- 
in-extent, such as [the shapes of] lemons or bread-fruit or myrobolans, are also 
distinguished from each other by differences in taste and so on. So that these 
tastes and other qualities are particulars of these [generic-forms]. 4CAnd in this 
sense it has been said, “All that are inseparably connected with one genus 
praedicabiU would refer to each of [the elements] such as earth. [Each of 
these] is inseparably connected with some one genus praedicdbUe, limitation- 
in-extent, for example, or liquidity. [These that are thus inseparably connected] 
are distinguished only by their properties,* such for example as the first note. 
Thus the generic-form such as limitation-in-extent has been described, and 
the particulars such as the sounds have been described.—^And to those* who 
assert that substance (dravya) is a substrate {Ograya) for the generic-form and for 
the particular—[to them] he says, 4Cof the generic-form.^ In this system 
substance is an aggregate (samuddya) of the generic-form and of the particular. 
Those who take the point of view that substance is a substrate of these [two]— 
eyen they cannot deny that both are experienced as an aggregate. For if this 
experience be denied, the two cannot have a container-(a<2A(lra)-whioh-underlieB 
them. Therefore let us suppose that this [aggregate] is itself the substance. 
But we do not apperceive any substance underlying them different from both 
and from the aggregate of the two [which might be supposed to contain-them- 
by-underlying them], just as the mountain-peak is a distinct thing and other 
than the stones or the aggregate of stones, and underlies them. Thus we say 
that substance is a collection [and not anything underlying]. From this point 
of view, to prevent the [error that substance is any kind of a collection and] 
to reach the position that substance is a special kind of collection, he describes 
various kinds of collections in the words, 4CFor... of two kinds.}^ Since this 
is so, substance is not any kind of a collection. 4^0f two kindS^ is a thing 
which exists in two ways. a. One of these kinds is given in the words ^as 
disappeared.^ These are so-called in whose ease the difference between the 
parts has disappeared. One which has parts in whose case the differences 
have disappeared is of this kind. What he means to say is this. The idea 
of the collection raised hy words like body, tree, herd, or forest does not bring 
into consciousness the difference between the several parts, since the words are 
not used to express this [difference]. So the collective [sense] only is brought 
to mind. There are four cases given as illustrations: 1. the case in which 
the parts can exist separately, 2. the case in which they cannot exist separately, 
8. an animate thing, 4. an inanimate thing. That parts can exist separately or 

' Beading eamanyang api. * Thii would be equivalent to the particular (vifffa). 

* The '^(Cfikas. 
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cannot exist separately will be stated later.—b. The second of the two kinds 
is described in the words, 4:2. that collection in which the different component 
parts are specified [each] by a term, as for instance ' of both kinds, gods-and- 
human-beings.’:^ Now by the expression ^tgods-and-huxaan-beings:^ the two parts 
of the collection which are expressed by the words 4:of both kinds)^ have been 
specified as being separate. An objection is raised, ‘ the expression Cof both 
kinds:^ does not bring the difference between the parts of that [collection] 
into consciousness. How then can we say that the [collection] in which the 
different component parts have been described has received [names]?' The 
reply is in the words 4:of these two.}^ And it is because of these very parts that 
the term collection can be imposed. By the words both Jdnds^^ which 
describe a thing as haying two parts, the idea of the collection is expressed, 
since a sentence cannot but express the object-intended by the sentence. 
This is the point. Once more he describes a difference in qualities by saying 
4:Furthermore.:^ Both the identity and the distinction are emphasized. He 
describes the emphasis laid upon the difference in the words, C'a grove of 
mango-trees’ [or] ‘a gathering of Brahmans.’:^ Because the genitive case 
is prescribed ^ to express a distinction, as for instance, * a cow belonging to 
tbe Ghurgas.’ He describes the emphasis laid upon the identity in the words * 
4:‘a mango-grove’ [or] ‘a Brahman-gathering.’:^ [The compound is to be 
analysed thus,] the mango-trees which themselves make op the grove. 
Inasmuch as he wishes to emphasize the identity between the collection and 
its parts, [the words] refer to the same subject. This is the meaning. He states 
another kind of collection by saying 4CAgain [the collection] is two-fold.» 
A collection of which the parts exist separately, is one the parts of which 
have an independent existence, apart, with intervals between; for when the 
word ‘herd’ or ‘grove’ is spoken, the trees and the cows which are the 
parts of these [collections are thought to] have intervals between them. 
A tree, a cow, or an atom is a collection of which the parts do not exist 
separately, since neither the genetic-form and the particular, which are the 
parts of these, have intervals between them, nor do the dewlap and the 
other [oharacteristio parts] of the cow have intervals between them. From 
among these same collections he selects that collection which constitutes 
a substance {dr(wya\ saying 4:cannot be separated.:^ Having thus inciden¬ 
tally explained what a substance is, he sums up the topic in hand in the words 
4:Thus it has been explained what the essential-attribute is.:^—iii. With the intent 
to state the third form he asks 4:Kow He gives the answer in the words 
4 :from which these [coarse elements] are made.:^ COf [any one of] these [coarse 
elements]:^ one i>art, a single mutation, is an atom. The generic-form is the 
limitation-in-extent or the like. The sounds and other [perceptible things] 
are the particulars. ‘[The atom] has its essence in these [two parts]. A collection 
corresponds to such instances [of things] as are in part a generic-form, and in 
> I^ini ii. 8 . 50. * According to Paq. viii. 4. 5 the n ihonld be changed to 9 . 
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part a particular, wherein these parts cannot separately exist and yet hare no 
intervals between them. And just as the atom is a subtile (soilyma) form, so all 
the fine elements (Uum&tra) are a subtile form. He brings this to a dose in the 
words CThis is.!>—dv. Now the fourth form of the elements. The aspects with 
dispositions to discernment and to activity and to inertia and oonforming to the 
nature of [their] efiectsl^ means those whose disposition it is to be inseparably 
connected with (anu-gcuUum), that is, to conform to (amhpat) the nature of [their] 
effects. Hence they are described by the term inherence 
the fifth form of these [elements] is pnrposiveness.^ He elaborates the word 
purpoeiveness by saying 4Cexperience.^ An objector asks * Even if it be granted 
that the aspects have a purpose, how can you still say that their effects are 
purposive ? ’ In reply to this he says Cthe aspects.^ Products of the elements 
are such things as cows or water-jars.—^Having thus described the object of the 
constraint, he describes the constraint itself and its results in the words <upon 
these. 4:The evolving^causes of the [coarse] elements^ are the elements 
themselves. 

46. As a result of this, atomisation {animan) and the other 
[perfeotions] come about; [there is] perfection of body; and 
there is no obstruction by the properties of these [elements]. 

As to these ^ [eight perfections], 1. atomization occurs in case [the 
yogin] becomes atomic; 2. levitation occurs in case [the jogin] 
becomes light; 3. magnification (mahimcm) occurs in case [the 
yogin] becomes magnified; 4. extension (prdpti) occurs in case 
[the yogin] touches the moon with a mere finger’s tip ; 5. efficacy, 
the non-obstruction of desire, occurs in case [the yogin] dives 
into the earth underground [and] emerges again, as if in water; 
6. mastery (vapitva) occurs in case [the yogin] masters elements and 
products of elements and is not mastered by others; 7. sovereignty 
occurs in case [the yogin] is sovereign over the production, ab¬ 
sorption, and arrangement of these [elements and products]; 
8. the capacity of determining things according to desire {yatror 
kdmdvasdyitva) is the capacity to will actual facts so that the 
elements which are the evolving-causes remain as he wills. And 
although having power, he does not cause reversal of things. Why 
not ? Because at the will of another [the Igvara], who determines 
things according to desire, and who from the beginning is perfected, 
the elements have been so willed. These are the eight powers.— 
* S«e VScupati in SBifakh. Tat. E&om. on Ear. xziu. 
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Perfection of body is described later. And its external-aspects are 
not obstructed. Earth with its limitation-in-extent [its essential- 
attribute] does not restrict the action of the body and [organs] 
of the yogin. For he penetrates even the rock. The water, liquid 
as it is, wets him not. The fire, hot as it is, bums him not. The 
wind, motor as it is, budges him not. And even in the air, whose 
essence is that nothing is covered [by it], his body is covered. 
Nay more, not even the Siddhas may behold him. 

When the elements follow the commands of his will, whst perfection is 
attained by the yogin ? In reply he says 45. As a resnlt of this . .. and . .. 
no obstmotion. From the mastery resulting from constraint upon the a. coarse 
[elements], four perfections follow, as he says 4lAs to these.^ 1. Atomization 
[that is] although great he becomes smidl. 2. Leyitation [that is] although great, 
he becomes light and stays in the air like the tuft of a reed. 8. Magnification 
[that is] although small he becomes in dimension an elephant or a mountain 
or a town. 4. Extension [that is] all things become close at hand for the 
yogin. For instance^ even while standing on the earth he touches the moon 
with the tip of his finger.—He describes the perfection resulting from the 
subjugation by constraint of b. the essential-attribute in the words 415. efficacy, 
the non-obstruction of desire.^ His own form is not obstructed by the 
limitations-in-extent and other essential-attributes of the elements. He dives 
underground and emerges again as if in water, o. He now gives the perfection 
resulting from the subjugation by constraint of a subtile object by saying 
416. mastery.^ The elements are earth and the other [coarse elements]. The 
products-of-the-elements are such things as cows and water-jars. He becomes 
master of them, independent with regard to them, and not mastered by them. 
Since there is a mastery of the atoms of earth and of the other [coarse elements], 
and of the subtile elements which are the causes of these [elements and 
products^ there follows a mastery of the effects of these. Therefore those 
particular elements or products of elements when put into a certain state remain 
in that state, d. He now gives the perfection which results from subjugation by 
constraint upon inherence (oneoya) as its object by saying 417. sovereignty.^ 
Having subjugated the radical cause of these elements and product^of-elements, 
he becomes sovereign both over their growth [or] production, and over their 
decay [or] destruction, and over their arrangement or proper arrangement, e. He 
now describee the perfection which is the result of constraint upon purposive¬ 
ness -by saying 418. Fulfilment of whatever is desired is the volition which 
becomes effeotive.l5 Whenever a yogin who has been successful with regard 
to the purposiveness of the aspects wishes anything to serve a particular 
purpose, that thing serves him for that purpose. Making others eat poison,* 

* Cf. BaghaTah 9 a viii. 46, trag iyam yadi, Ac.; the stanza is missing in some ed’s. 
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he wills that it have the effect of nectar and makes them live. An objector 
says ‘ This may be so. But why does he not make an interchange of things 
also, just as he makes a reversal of powers, so that he might make the moon 
into the sun, or make Euha into SinlvftlT ? ’ The reply is 4And although having 
the power, he does not.^ For assuredly these ^t'hose desires are fulfilled do 
not venture to transgress the order of the Exalted Highest Ifvara. But the 
powers ifaJUi} of things are not limited in their nature^ in so far as they 
differ in species and place and time and intensity. So it is proper that these 
[powers] should follow the commands of this [yogin]. These are the eight 
powers (aifvarya ).—With regard to the words ^nd there is no obstruction 
by the properties of these [element8].> By the very mentioning that atomiza¬ 
tion and the other [perfections] come about, it is clear that there is no 
obstruction by the properties of these [elements]. But this is mentioned 
again to make known the fruitions resulting from the constraints upon all 
the objects mentioned in this stttra. And the same holds good with reference 
to perfections of body. The rest is easy. 


46. Beauty and grace and power and the oompaotednesB of 
the thunderbolt,—[this is] perfection of body. 

The perfect body is handsome and alluiing and unexcelled in 
power and compact as the thunderbolt. 

He describes the perfection of the body. 46. Beauty ... perfection .... 
A compactness as of the thunderbolt. Of such a kind that the arrangement 
of the parts is firm and solid. 


47. As a result of constraint upon the prooess-of-knowing 
and the essential-attribute and the feeling-of-personality and 
the inherence and the punK>siTeness, [there follows] the 
subjugation of the organs. 

The object-to-he-known is the sounds and other [perceptible objects] 
whose essence is both the generic-form and the particular. 1. The 
process-of-knowing is a fluctuation of the organs with reference to 
these [objects]. And this [process] has not the character (d^dra) 
of being a process-of-knowing their generic-form only. How, if the • 
object as a particular were not seen by the organ, could it be 
determined by the centraJ-oigan ? 2. But the essential-attribute ^ 

* The Belf.lomiiioaa nature of cognition is SiddhSnta MoktftTali (1898), pp. 181- 
set forth with most aubtle diBCiimina- 184. 
tion by Mr. A Yenis in hu note on the 
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is a collection, inherent in the different parts which cannot exist 
separately, [a collection] of the generic form [for example, the 
audibility] and of the particular [for example, the sounds and so 
forth], [a collection] which belongs to the sattva of the thinking- 
substance whose essence is brightness. The organ is [itself such] 
a substance. 3. The third form of these [organs] is the perso¬ 
nality-substance with the feeling-of-personality {asmitd) as its 
distinguishing-characteristic. Oigans are particulars of this 
generic-form. 4. The fourth form is the aspects {gu^) whose 
essence is determination^ (vyavasdya) and whose disposition is 
to brightness and to activity and to inertia. Of which [aspects] 
the organs together with the personality-substance are a mutation. 
5. The fifth form inseparably connected with the aspects is the 
purposiveness* of the Self.—Constraint is performed upon one 
after another of these five forms of the oigans. As a result of 
the subjugation of the five forms of accomplishing the subjugation 
in each several one of them, there comes about for the yogin the 
subjugation of the organs. 

After the yogin has subjugated the elements his meansforsubjugatingtheorgans is 
described. 47. Prooess-of-knowing... subjugation. As a result of constraint 
upon these, the prooess-of-knowing and the essential attribute and the feeling- 
of-personality and the inherence and the purposiveness. The prooess-of-know¬ 
ing is an act-of-perception {grhUi^ And this [process^ for its description, 
requires the object-to-be-known. So he describes the objeot-to-be-known by 
saying 4Cwho6e essence is both the generic-form and the particular.:^ Having 
described the object-to-be-known, he describes the process-of-knowing in the 
words 4Cwith reference to these.:^ The fluctuation is about the same as 
an extemal-sense-process (Olocana), an act-of-mutating into the form of an 
objeci In reply to those who say that the fluctuation of an organ has as its object 
only the generic-form he says 4CAnd this has not.:^ It is a prooess-of-knowing 
because [something] is known. And the prooess-of-knowing has not* for 
its object the generic-form only. For the central-organ, which depends upon 
the external organs, acts upon the external [and not upon the generic-form]. 
Otherwise we should have to admit that there are, for example, no blind or dumb 
persons. So then if the organ were not to have a particular as its object, then 

* In accordance with Siihkhya-kBrakSxxiii * Compare ii. 28, p. 158* (Calc, ed.); also 
it is clear that this term denotes the SSihkhya-kirikftxvandSSihkhya-satra 

ffunas in so far as they function as i. 129. 

thinking-substance (huddki). * Beading na tSmSnyamStragocwram. 

35 [i.as. it] 
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that particular would not be extwnaU j-aenaed by that [organ]. How then could 
particulara be determined by the central-organ? Therefore the perception of the 
organa haa for its object both the generic-form and the particular. This then ia 
the proceaa-of-knowing which is the first form of the organs. 2. He describes the 
second form in the words 4:But the essential-attribute.^ For the personality- 
substance out of a portion of its own aattva generated the organs. Hence that 
generic-form of the organa which belongs to all of them, and those particular 
features which are limited to some such object as colour,—both of these two kinds 
also have brightness as their essence. 8. By saying 4CThe third form of these 
[organs]^ he refers to the personality-substance as the cause of the organs. Bo 
whereyer there are organs, there this [personality-substance] must be. Thus since 
it is common to all the organs, it is the generic-form of the organs. This is the 
meaning. 4. He speaks of 4The fourth form^ft because the aspects (swsa) have a 
double form, one whose essence is a determination, and another whose essence is 
to be the object of the determination. Of these [two forms], with reference to the 
fact that its essence is an object of determination [and] that it is an object of 
knowledge, the five fine elements and the elements and the products of the ele¬ 
ments form themselves; but with reference to the fact that its essence is a determi¬ 
nation and that it has the form of a process-of-knowing, the organs together with 
thepersonality-Bubstance [form themselves]. This is the meaning. The rest is easy. 


48. As a result of this [there follows] speed [great as that] of 
the central-organ, action of the instruments of [knowledge] 
disjunct [from the body], and the subjugation of the primary- 
cause. 

Speed of the mind means that the body acquires motion com¬ 
parable [to that] of the mind. Action of the instruments^ of 
knowledge disjunct [from the body] is the acquisition by the 
discamate organs of the fluctuation required for the place and 
time and object desired. Subjugation of the primary cause is the 
mastery over all evolving causes and evolved effects. These three 
perfections are called Honey-Faced {madhuprai’Axi). And they 
are acquired as the result of the subjugation in five forms of 
instruments [of perception]. 

He describee the peifectioiis which result from the subjugation, in five kinds, 
of the organs. 48. As a result of this .... and the subjugation. The feet that 
the organs are instruments [of perception] even for the discamate is described 
as being the action of the instruments [of perception] disjunct [from the body]. 

' G(»npare 9aifakata on Brabma-aQtra ii. 1.81. 
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Th» place is Kaabmir or acme other [place]. The tune ia the paat or aome 
other [time]. The object ia aubtile or other. Aa a result of the aubjugstion of 
the organ and of the inherence, [there follows] mastery of all eTolving-causes 
and eTolTed-effeota, a subjugation of the primary cauae. These perfections are 
called Honey-Faced by those peraons who are expert in the yogs system. An 
objector says ‘This may be true. By subjugation of the organs, the organs 
together with their objects may be mastered. But what is gained [by 
subjugation] of the primary cauae and the other causes of these [organs] ? ’ In 
reply to this he says 4LAnd they.:^ The instruments [of perception] are the 
organa The five forms are [the five] prooesses-of-knowing [iii 47]. [The 
result follows] from the subjugation of these. What he means to say is this: 
These perfections are not a result of a subjugation of organs in general but 
of the fire forms [of the prooesses-of-knowing]. And included in these [five] 
is the primary-cause and the rest 

49. He who hae only the ftiU diacOTnment into the difference 
between the sattva and the Self is one who has authority 
over all states-of-existenoe and is one who knows all. 

He who is grounded in only the full discernment into the difference 
between the sattva and the Self, and who is in the higher con¬ 
sciousness ' of being master in the higher clearness, and who has 
the sattva of his thinking-substance cleansed from the defilement 
of rajas and tamos is one who has authority over all states-of- 
existence. The aspects {guna) which are the essence of all things, 
which have both the determinations and the objects-of-determina- 
tions as their essence, present themselves as being the essence of 
the object-for-sight in its totality to their Owner, the Soul 
{ksetrcjOa^. This is the meaning.—^Being tone who knows alb 
refers to the [intuitive] knowledge, produced by discrimination 
and rising instantaneously [into consciousness], of the aspects 
{guna) which are the essence of all, whether they be [iiL 14] 
quiescent or uprisen or indeterminable. This is the meaning. It 
is this perfection that is termed [i. 86] the ‘undistressed,’ by 
attaining to which the yogin who knows all, whose hindrances and 
bondages have dwindled, takes his recreation as having mastery. 
Tbeee same constraints, which whether mediately or immediately lead to powers 
in the form of knowledge and of activity, are for the sake of the discernment 
into the difference between the sattva and the Self by way of the confidence 

» See also i. 15, pp. 41* and 42*; i 86, p. 81*; L 40, p. 84*.*; ii. 26, p. 164“ (Calc. ed.). 
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produced by graeping the perfections in turn and binding them together. 
The supernormal powers subsidiary to this [discernmmt] are shown [in the 
sQtra]. 40. Sattva .. . and. There is clearness in so far as the defilement 
by rc^jas and tamos has been washed away. As a result of this there is the 
higher consciousness of being master. It was inevitable that the sattva of the 
mind-stuff should be overwhelmed by the rajas and tamos. But when the 
latter subside, it is this \sativa\ that is to be mastered by the yogin its master. 
When it is mastered, the yogin who is grounded in only the full discernment 
of the difference between the sattva and the Sel^ is one who has authority over 
all states-of-ezistence. This same he explains by the words ^Sessence of all 
things. 4CBoth the determination and the object-of-determination:^ mean both 
the inert (ja4a) and bright kind. In this way the power of action has been 
described. He describes the power of knowledge in the words 4:one who 
knows alL^ With the intent to create passionlessness with regard even to 
this two-fold perfection he gives the technical name current among yogins 
in the words 41that is termed the * undistressed. > One whose karmas, 
both hindrances [iL 8] and bonds [i 24], have dwindled away. He is of 
that kind. _ 

SO. Ab a result of pasBionleBBneBB even with regard to these 
[perfectiLons] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds 
of the defects, Isolation. 

When, after the dwindling of hindrances and of karma, [intuitive 
knowledge] comes to him thus, ‘ This presented-idea of discrimina¬ 
tion is an external-aspect of the sattva. And sattva is to he 
reckoned with those things that are to he escaped. The Self 
moreover is immutable, undefiled {puddha) [hy the aspects], and 
other than the sattva, —^when he is thus unaffected [by the 
aspects], those seeds of the hindrances which, like burned * seeds of 
rice, are incapable of generation, go together with the central-organ 
to their rest,—and when, these being resolved into the primary 
cause, the Self does not again have the experience of the three 
pains {tdpa), —then these aspects, in that they are manifested in 
the central-organ as being karma and hindrances and fruitions, 
have fulfilled * their purpose, and invert-the-process-of-generation. 
Then there is the absolute absence of correlation of the Self with 

1 Compare aekfmOefta dagdha^^a-lcalpa dagdha-kltfa-b^a iL 4, 18, pp. 109* and 

ii. 2, 10,11, pp. 107*and 120V; dagdJup- 124* and iii. 55, p. 273* (Calc. ed.). 

d^andiN apraro5aiL4, p. 110*; dagdhar * Compan earita-adhikdra iL 10, p. 120*; 

bfjabhSva ii. 4, 26, pp. 110*, 165*, and iL 24, p. 162*; iL 27, p. 166*; iiL 55, 

iii. 50, p. 264* and iv. 28, p. 812*; 274*. 
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the aspects, [which is] Isolation. Then the Self is nought else 
than the Energy of Intellect {cittj grounded in itself 
With the intent to show that constraint upon the disoiinunative diBoemment 
is the purpose of the Self, whereas other constraints result in what is a pseudo- 
purpose of the Self, he describes the result of discriminative discernment by 
means of the gain in the higher passionlessness. 60. As s result of passion' 
lessness even with regard to these ... Isolation. When after the dwindling 
of hindrances and karmas the yogin has [intuitive] knowledge thus,—of what 
sort is this [knowledge] ? In reply he says 4li‘ This presented-idea of discrimi¬ 
nation is an external-aspect of the sattva,’^ The rest has been explained in 
various places and is accordingly easy. 

51. In case of invitations from those-in-high-plaoes, these 
should arouse no attachment or pride, for undesir^ con¬ 
sequences recur. 

Now there are four kinds of yogins,* 1. Prathcmorkalpika, 2. 
Madhvhhurnika, 3. Prajiidjyotis, 4. Atikrdv^^hdvanlya. Of these 
[four], 1. The first is the observant-of-practice {al)hydsin) for whom 
light is just beginning. 2. The second has the truth-bearing 
insight [i. 48]. 3. The third is he who has subjugated the elements 
and the organs, and who has provided means for keeping all that 
has been cultivated [such as super-reflective states] and is yet to 
be cultivated [such as the undistressed perfection: see i. 36], and 
who has the means-of-attainment and so forth for what has been 
done and is yet to be done. 4. But the fourth, who has passed 
beyond that which may he cultivated, has as his sole aim the 
resolving (pratisarga) of the mind-stuff [into its primary cause]. 
His is the seven-fold [il 27] insight advancing in stages to the 
highest [concentration].—The purity of the scUtva in that 
Brahman among these [four] who has directly experienced the 
[second] Honeyed {madhumail) Stage is observed by those-in- 
high-places, the gods. With their high-places they invite • him. 
‘ Sir, will you sit here ? Will you rest here ? This pleasure might 
prove attractive. This maiden might prove attractive. This 
elixir checks old age and death. This chariot passes through air. 
Yonder are the Wishing Trees; the Stream-of-heaven {puxndcOcini) 
confers blessedness; the sages are perfected; the nymphs are 
^ Compan SBE. xxi, Kero, Saddharmapopdatika, p. 887. ' lorite, leek to attract. 
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incomparable and not prudish. Eyes and ears [will become] 
supernal; the body like diamond. In consequence of your peculiar 
virtues, Venerable Sir, all these things have been won by you. 
Have entrance to this high-place which is unfading and ageless 
and deathless and dear to the goda* Thus addressed let him 
ponder upon the defects of pleasure. ‘ Baked upon the horrible 
coals of the round-of-rebirths, and writhing* in the darkness 
of birth and of death, I have hardly found the lamp of yoga 
which makes an end to the obscurations of the hindrances. 
And of this [lamp] the lust-born gusts of sensual things are 
enemies. How then could it be that I who have seen its light 
could be led astray by these things of sense, a mere mirage, and 
make of myself fuel for that same fire of the round-of-rebirths 
as it flares up agalu ? Fare ye well! Sensual things [deceitful] 
as dreams and to be craved by vile folk I’ His purpose thus 
determined, let him cultivate concentration. Giving up attach¬ 
ment [for things of sense] let him not even take pride in thinking 
it is be that is thus urgently desired even by gods. Such a one, 
if in his pride he deem himself secure, will not feel as if he were 
one whom Death had gripped * by the hair. And so Heedlessness, 
on the lookout for his weak points and fiiilures, and always 
carefully to be watched, will have found an opening and will arouse 
the hindrances. As a result of this undesired consequences recur. 
So then he who in this way does not become attached or take 
pride will attain permanently the purpose which he has cultivated 
within, and will find himself fitce to &ce with the purpose which 
he has yet to cultivate. 

Now obstructiona to the yogin who has started to aeqoire Isolation are possible. 
8o he gives instruotion as to the cause which leads to their diapulsion [in the 
sQtra]. 6L Those-in-high-plaoes . . . nndesired oonseqnenoes recur. 
Thoee-in-high-places are those who, like the Great Indrs, have high-plaoes 
[in the Heaven-world]. The invitation is from them. No attachment to it 
or pride in it should be allowed to enter the mind, because <undesired conse¬ 
quences recur.> In order to select [from among the four classes] that 
yogin only whom the gods inTite with offers of high-plaoes, he mentions all 
possible kinds of yogins by saying 4ffoor kinds of yogins.}^ From among these 
[four] he describes the essential-attribute of the PnUhama^katpika by saying 

* Writhing, or wandering. 

* Compare the itanzs ajarSmwavat prSjHah, &c., Hitopade 9 a, Introd., Tezee 3. 
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eiXH these [four], 1. ... the obaarant^f-practioe.^^ One for whom light is 
just beginning, but is not yet mastered, one whose [intuitive] knowledge has such 
an object as the mind*stufF of another. 2. He describes the second by saying 
4Ctrutb-bearing insights In whose case this has been said [L 48] In this 
[concentrated mind-stuff] the insight is truth-bearing.” For he is one whose wish 
is to subjugate the elements and the organs. 8. He describes the third class 
by saying 4he who has subjugated the elements and the organs.^ For by him 
the elements and the rest and the organs have been subjugated by constraint upon 
coarse elements and by constraint upon the process-of-knowing and the other [four 
constraints mentioned in iiL 47], This same yogin is further described in the 
words 4:all that.^ He is one who has provided means for keeping all that has 
been cultivated, [that is] acquired, such as [intuitive] knowledge and so on of 
another's mind-stuff and so on, as a result of the subjugation of the elements 
and the organs. Consequently he does not lapse from them. One who has un¬ 
perfected means-of-attainment for what is yet to be cultivated, [that is] acquired, 
such as the undistressed [perfection], extending as far as to the higher passion- 
lessness. For human effort, only when it operates upon the instrument-of- 
acquisition, leads to the acquisition of the end. 4. He describes the fourth 
[kind of yogin] in the words 4Cthe fourth.^ For this Exalted [yogin], released 
yet alive in the body, whose present body is his last, has as bis sole aim the 
resolving of the mind-stuff [into its primary cause]. So from among all these 
yogins he determines that one to whom the invitation is directed by saying 
4Uunong these [four], the [second] Honeyed Stage.^ As to the one in the 
Prathanui-ha^ika stage, there is not even a possibility of his receiving this [in¬ 
vitation] from the Great India and the other [gods]. The third also cannot be 
invited by them, since by mastery over the dements and the oigans he has 
[already] obtained this [invitation]. And as to the fourth, because he has attained 
to the higher passionlessness, the possibility of an attachment is far-removed. 
Thus all that remains is the second, the truth-bearing insight. Thus, by elimi¬ 
nation, only the second, the [yogin]-of-truth-bearing-insight, [remains] as a proper 
reeipient {vifaya) of this invitation.—^^Passes through air> means roving through 
the air. CUnfading:^ is imperishable. CUnaging^ is always new. He describes 
the defect due to the arousal of pride in the words 4CSuch a one, if in his pride.^ 
One who in his pride counts himself secure will not feel the impermanence [of 
things] and will not reflect upon this. The other part is easy. 

52. As a result of constraint upon moments and their 
sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceeding 
fkrom discrimination. 

Just as the atom is the minimal limit of matter,^ so the moment is 

* Similarly the moment (•omaya) in the anendlennoceanon of these nmmente. 

Jain system, equivalent to the hfOM See UmSavSti: Tattv&iihfidhigama- 
of the yoga, is a dnicya. And time is satis, iv. 15 and v. S8-S9. 
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the minimal limit of time. Or, the time taken by an atom in 
motion in order to leave one point and reach the next point is 
a moment. But the continuous flow of these [moments] is a 
sequence. Moments and the sequences of these [moments] cannot 
be combined into a [perceptually] real {yastu). Hours-of-eight-and- 
forty-minutes, days-of-thirty-such-hours and so on are combinations 
by a mental-process (buddhi). Thus time, being of this nature, does 
not correspond to anything [perceptually] real, but is a structure 
by a mental-process and follows as a result of perceptions or of 
words. [Thus] to the ordinary thinking of the emergent mind it 
might appear as if it were [perceptuaUy] real. But the moment 
does come within the [real] objects * and rests * upon the sequence. 
Furthermore the sequence has its essence in an uninterrupted 
succession of moments. This [sequence] is called time by experts 
in time. So the yogins use the term. For two moments cannot 
occur simultaneously. Because it is impossible that there be a 
sequence between two things that occur simultaneously. When 
a later moment succeeds an earlier without interruption, there is 
a sequence. Thus in the present there is a single moment and 
there are no earlier or later moments. Therefore there is no 
combination of them. But those moments which are past and future 
are to be explained as inherent in the mutations. Accordingly the 
whole world passes through a mutation in any single moment. So 
aU those external-aspects of the world are relative to this present 
moment. By constraint upon moments and their sequence both 
are directly perceived. And as a result of this, the [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding &om discrimination comes about. 

It has been stated in one place and another that as a result of constraint upon 
certain objects, knowledge of all follows. This [knowledge of all] is not a know¬ 
ledge of everything whatsoever without remainder. But it only emphasises what 


> A moment belong* to the real object*; 
butthereuno time ontade the sequence 
of moment*. Thu* the theoiy of time 
i* midway between that of the Bud¬ 
dhist* and the yai 9 efika school; and 
resemble* the Jain doctrine (UndBrftti 
V. 89). 


* ySca*patimi 9 Ta says the opposite.—The 
form avaJambf is wrong and popular. 
See W. Eirfel, Beitrftge Eur Gesch. d. 
Nominalkompoiition, Bonn, 1908, 
pp. 78-79. 
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kind of knowledge it is, just as in the expression ‘ Eaten with all the oondi* 
ments.’ For in this [expression] the sense is that [the meal] was eaten with 
as many kinds of condiments as were [served], but not all condiments whatsoever 
without remainder. For all that, the^ word ‘ all ’ has iu some oases the sense 
of ‘without remainder,* in the sentence for instance, ‘The glutton has eaten 
all the food that was brought to him.* For here it is understood as meaning 
‘without remainder.* So now here he describes the constraint which leads 
to [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination and characterized as 
being a knowledge of everything without remainder. 62. Moments . . . 
[intuitive] knowledge. He describes the meaning of the word Cmoment» 
by means of an analogy and in the words 4CJust as.;^ When a clod of earth 
is being broken op, that bit of it wherein the gradations of smallness reach 
their minimal limit of smallness is the atom. So similarly the moment is 
the minimal limit of time. In other words it is a particle of time which 
has no prior and subsequent [within itself]. This same moment is illustrated 
in another way by the words ^Or, the time taken.^ The meaning is that 
[the atom] would traverse the distance measured by an atom.—He now 
describes the meaning of the word Csequence^ by saying 4^the flow of these 
[moments].!^ The word 4;these!^ refers to the momenta And the sequence 
which is of this kind is not [perceptually] real; but it is abstractly [real]. 
Because, when*so combined, it cannot possibly be thought of as perceptually 
real in the case of things which do not occur simultaneously. This has 
been said in the words 4Afoments and the sequences of these.:^ Since 
a sequence consists of moments which do^not arise simultaneously, and since 
a combination of moments is not [perceptually] real, therefore also a combina¬ 
tion of moments and of their sequences is not [perceptually] real. Ordinary 
persons who have neither [natural] excellence of the thinking-substance nor 
that resulting foom disputation,' whose emergent way of thinking is every 
moment new, and who deem such time a [perceptual] reality, are in error, 
So then, is the moment [as contrasted with time perceptually,] unreal ? Not 
so, as he says in the words CBut the moment.^ CDoes come within the 
[perceptually] reaU> means that it is [perceptually] reaL It is the basis 
(avaiambana) for the sequence. It is the basis for it. It is supported by 
the sequence only in terms of predicate relations. This is the meaning. He 
gives the reason why the sequence should be the basis for the moment by 
saying ^Furthermore the sequence.)^ He gives the reason for the [perceptual] 
unreality of the sequence in the words ^For . .. not.:^ The word Cfor (ca)^ 
expresses the idea of reason. To him who might suppose that they occur 
simultaneously since they belong to different classes he says impossible 
between two things.^ Why is this impossible? To this he replies in 
earlier.^ He brings the discussion to a close in the word iThus.:^ So then, 

' Where one contends without reasons for contending. Bee Nyaya-sQtra i. 2. 8 (■> 44). 

37 [h-o.*. it] 
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are the earlier and later moments merely hare’s horns? Not so, as he says 
in the words 4CBut.... which.> The words inherent in)^ mean inseparably 
connected with the generic form. He sums up the discussion by saying 
<LA.coordingly.!^ Since it is the present only which has the capacity to fulfil 
the purposes proper to itself. 


The particular that is the object of this [intuitive knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination] is brought * forward. 

53. As a result of this there arises the deeper-knowledge of 
two equivalent things which cannot be distinctly qualified 
in species or characteristic-mark or point-of-space. 

K two equivalent things resemble each other in point-of-space and 
in characteristic-mark, it is the difference in species which makes 
[us] distinguish between them, for instance, ‘ This is a cow; that 
is a mare.’ If the place and the species be equivalent, it is the 
characteristic-mark that makes [us] distinguish between them, for 
instance, ‘This cow has black eyes; that cow is lucky.’* Since 
two myrobolan-fruits resemble each other in species and in charac¬ 
teristic-mark, it is the diflerence as to point-of-space that makes 
[us] distinguish between them, for instance, ‘ This one is in front; 
this [other] is behind.’ But when the myrobolan which was in front 
is put, while the attention of him who has the intuitive [knowledge] 
is elsewhere occupied, in the place of the one behind, then, if the 
places are equivalent so that one would think ‘ That is the one in 
firont; that is the one behind,’ a right classification (pravihhdgoi) 
is impossible. Since the right view of things {^ttva-jiidnoi) must 
be free from doubt, it was Said <As a result of this there aiises the 
deeper-knowledge,> as a result [that is] of the [intuitive] know¬ 
ledge proceeding from discrimination. How is this ? The point- 
of-space coincident with the myrobolan in front is distinct from 
the point-of-space coincident with the myrobolan behind. And 
the two myrobolans are distinct in that they pass through the 
incidents peculiar to their own points-of-space. But it is this 
passing through the incident belonging to another point-of-space 

' See Qaihkara on ii. 1. 87. 

* The Rahaqram says that cows with white eyes are lucky. 
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that is the cause of the distinction between the two. This ex¬ 
ample illustrates how the supreme yogin has the presented-idea 
{prcUyayd) of the difference between two atoms as a result of his 
direct experience of the point-of-space coincident with the atom 
in front, which atom is equivalent [to the other] in species and 
characteristic-mark and point-of-space. The reason for this is 
that the [only] distinction is between the coincidents [with the 
pointe-of-space]; inasmuch as it is impossible that an atom 
which is behind can have the poinirof-space of the one [in 
front], the passing of the atom behind through its own point-of- 
space is different [from the front atom’s passing through its point- 
of-space]. Others [Fatfajifew], however, describe [the same 
matter thus]; “ These particulai's (vipe^a), which are ultimates, 
produce the idea of the difference.” Even in this [opinion of 
theirs] the difference as to the point-of-space and as to the 
characteristic-mark and the difference as to limitation-in-extent 
and as to the intervening-space and as to species [might be a 
sufficient] cause of distinction. But it is the difference as to the 
incident that is accessible to the thinking-substance of the yogin 
only. Therefore it has been said,* “ Since there is no difference 
as to limitation-in-extent or by reason of intervening-space or of 
species there is no distinction in the [primary] root [of things].” 
So says Varshaganya.* 

Although the knowledge proceeding from discrimination is to he described 
later as having for its objects all things without remainder, still, since this 
knowledge is exceedingly subtile, the particular that is the object of it is first 
of all brought forward [in the words of the sQtra]. 63. Species ... deeper- 
knowledge. To ordinary persona a distinction in the species [intelligibilis] 
is the means-of-knowing the difference between things. [But when] the species 
[intelligibilis], the common-nature-of-the-cow, is equivalent, [and when] the 
place, in front or elsewhere, is equivalent, the differentia (parcm) is the distinc¬ 
tion in the characteristic-marks of the black-eyed and of the lucky [cows]. 


VqiiSnabhikfa interprets the passage as 
referring to the teaching of the VSije- 
rikas. He asserts that there is some¬ 
thing such as limitation-in-extent which 
distingoishes permanent snhstances; 
but that there is no such entity as 
a the property of the substances. 


Furthers is no differentiating attribute 
over and above the differences in limi¬ 
tation or similar differences. The 
context alone can determine which 
interpretation is right. 

See SSifakhya Tattva Hftnmudi xlvii for 
another quotation from Varsbagaqya. 
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In the case of two myrobolans, the eommon-nAture-of*the«myrobolan, the epeoiee 
[intelligibilis] is equivalent; the characteristic-mark, such as roundness, is 
equivalent. But the difference in point-of-spaoe is the differentia. When, 
however, one wishes to test the yogin’s knowledge, and, while the yogin 
who has the [intuitive] knowledge has his attention occupied elsewhere, puts 
the myrobolan which was in front behind, and removes or hides the one that 
WHS behind, then—inasmuch as the places are equivalent so that one would 
think, ‘That [myrobolan] is the one in ftont,and that is the one behind’— 
a right classification is impossible for an ordinary person, [however] wise, 
who is conversant with the three sources-of-valid-ideas [only]. Whereas the 
right-view-of-thinga must be free from doubt. And in the case of the yogin 
who has [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination there cannot 
be the possibility of doubt So the author of the sOtra says <As a result of 
thin there arises the deepeivknowledge.) [The Comment] explains the words <As 
a result of this> by the words 4Cas a result [that is] of the [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination.^^ A question is asked 'How can [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from constraint upon moments and upon their sequences 
discriminate one myrobolan frrom another having an equivalent species and 
characteristic-mark and point-ofspaoe ? ’ This he asks by the words 4:How 
is this?:^ The reply is given in the words «The point-of-spaoe coincident 
with the myrobolan in froni:^ The point-of-spaoe which characterises the 
myrobolan in front is limited to one moment of the myrobolan in fix>nt. Or 
we may say that there is an incessant mutation [of the point-of-epaoe as com¬ 
pared] with it [the moment]. And this is distinct from the incessant mutation 
of the myrobolan which is behind, distinct, that is, <Cfrom the point-of-spaee 
coincident with the m 3 ^obolan behind.^ Very well then, let there be a 
distinction as to points-of-space. How does this bear upon the distinction 
botween the myrobolans themselves? The answer is in the words 4And 
the myrobolans are distinct in that they pass through the incidents peculiar 
to their own points-of-space.^ The coincidence with its own point-of-space is 
that digit of time belonging to the myrobolan which, with respect to its own 
point-of-spaoe, is characterized by a kind of mutation in terms of nearness or 
furthemess. That is its incident peculiar to its point-of-space. Its ^passing 
through}^ is either its getting [to a point-of-space] or it is knowledge. The two 
myrobolans are different in so far as there is this [passing through]. When the 
two myrobolans had a moment of the mutation in terms of nearness and further¬ 
ness, in so far as the two points-of-space are in front or behind, then [the yogin] 
performing-constraint (smhyamiH) experiences the particularity of the incident 
of the mutation belonging to the two, in terms of nearness and furthemess 
with reference to another point-of-space. And he admits that they are quite 
different. Although at present [one of the myrobolans has such] a mutation 
that it is in the point-of-spaoe of this [myrobolan], [still] up to the present it bad 
the mutation with reference to a different point-of-space. So it is the moment 
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4^ the mutation of this point-of-spaoe which distinguishes it [from the other 
point-of-space]. And this moment it is which is directly perceived by constraint. 
So it was this that was said ^But it is this passing through the moments 
belonging to another point*of*8pace that is the cause of the distinction between 
the two.^ With the help of this example and by dialogues * between laymen 
and experts and others one comes to believe that the distinction between even 
such kinds of atoms is accessible to the thinking^ubstance of the yogin, as he 
says <Thi8.I8 ^^Others [Vaifesikas], however, described [that is] set forth [this] 
description by saying Cwhich.^ For the Vaifesikas say that there are ultimate 
particulars functioning in permanent substances. So they say. To explain. 
Togins, [when they consider] liberated beings who are equivalent in respect of 
species and of point-of*8paoe and of time and who are also free from [particular] 
specifications, have a [deeper] knowledge of each person as he really is as 
different from other persons. Therefore, they say, there is some ultimate 
particular. And if so, this same [distinotion] is one that serves to distinguish 
permanent substances such as atoms. This he controverts in the words 4Evea 
in this opinion of theirs.^^ Species and point-of-spaoe and characteristic-mark 
have been illustrated. Limitation-in-extent is an arrangement-of-parts (sam- 
stJiOna). In which case [of limitation-of-extent], after a thing whose arrangement 
of parts is fiawless has been removed and after another thing whose combination 
of parts is defective has been put in its place, while the observer meanwhile is 
elsewhere occupied, then there is a presented idea of the difference in so far 
as there is a difference in the arrangement of parts of this [thing]. Or 
limitation-in-extent might be body. There is a distinction, Itotween the 
persons-in-the-rounds-of-rebirths, whose souls {atman) are bound to this or 
that [body], and between those wh<»e souls are liberated [from the round-of- 
rebirth], based on the different relations with the elements of one kind or 
another. So in all cases the presented-idea of the difference is established on 
other grounds [than the existence of ultimate particulars]. [Consequently] 
there is no [need of an] assumption* of ultimate particulars.—Intervening- 
space* (vyavadhi) makes a difference between things, as in the case of the 
Lands* of Ku^a and of Puskara, which ate as such two points-of-space. 
Because differences in species and in point-of-space and in other respects are 
accessible by the ordinary thinking-substance, therefore it was said <CBut the 
difference as to the incident is accessible to the yogin only.:^ The word 
limits the words 4Cdifferenoe as to the incident,:^ but not the words 
<Cacoe6sible to the thinldng-substanoe of the yogin.^ It follows then that the 
distinction between liberated souls with respect to their relations with their 


* See 91oka-Varttika, p. 412 (Chaukambha Stmimd sa ea tadutkdna viftfak pp.88* 

S. Ser.), for BathvSdapravfiti. and 90* (Calc. ed.). 

* The Yai^erika doctrine is also rejected in * See also Vacaspati, p. 271”. 

i 43 in the phrases atfH-praeayorviftfa’ * See iii. 26, p. 288* (Calc. ed.). 
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bodies that have been^ is also accessible to the yogin. But in the ease of one 
who has not got the above-mentioned grounds for distinction, there is- no 
division in the primary-cause. So the Master has thought. For this reason 
it was said [ii. 22] “Though it has ceased [to be seen] in the case of one whose 
purpose is fulfilled, it has not ceased to be, since it is common to others beside 
him.” This is expressed in the words 43imitation*in-eztent and intervening- 
apaoe.:^ This statement is to be understood as partial and is to be extended 
to the different causes of difference already described [species, place, time, and 
BO on]. The meaning is that in the primary-cause which is the root of the 
world there is no distinction, [that is] no difference. 


54. The [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from disorimina- 
tion is a deliverer, has all things as its object, and has all 
times for its object and is [an inclusive whole] without 
sequence. 

The word <deliverer * (tdraka)> means that it arises out of its own 
vivid light without further suggestion. For it has all things for 
its object. This means that there is nothing that is not its object. 
It has all times for its object. This means that it has intuitive 
knowledge at all times of one whole {sarvam), past and future and 
present, with [the sum of] its states.® <[An inclusive whole] 
without sequence> means that it grasps one whole, striking upon 
[the thinking-substance] at one moment, with all its times. Such 
in its complete form is the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. Of this same the lamp of yoga is a part, beginning 
with the Honeyed * Stage until it reaches final perfection. 

Having thus shown a part of the object of [intuitive] knowledge proceeding 
from discrimination, he gives the disting^hing-characteristic of the [intiiitive] 
knowledge itself which proceeds from discrimination. 64. Deliverer . . . 
[intuitive] knowledge. He points out [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination as the object of the statement; the rest is the characteristic- 
mark. It is called 4Cthe deliverer}^ because it delivers firom the ocean of the 
round-of-rebirths. He distinguishes this from the Vividness which was pre¬ 
viously [iii. 88] mentioned by saying Chas all times for its object:^ 4CWith 
[the sum of] its states» means in all its subordinate particulars. Hence the 
[intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination is complete. For there 
is nothing, in any place or in any way or in any time, which b not in its 

’ The force of the suflSz careM is explained * Defined bj TTmisrati v. 48 as a gionp of 
in V. 3. 53. pariifSma. 

* See iii. 83, p. 248'. •* iii. 51, p. 266' (Calc. ed.). 
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spherOi Why speak of {{katani) of other kinds of knowledge? For even 
[concentration] conscious [of objects] is a part of this [completed intuitive 
knowledge]. So then there is nothing more complete than this as he says 
4:Of this same the lamp of yoga is a part^ The lamp of yoga is [concentration] 
conscious [of an object]. How does that begin and how end? The reply 
is Cthe Honeyed.;^ The truth-bearing insight [i. 48] is itself the honey, 
because it gives a flavour, as has ‘ been said [Comment on i. 47], “ Having risen 
to the undisturbed calm of insight.'* Beginning with that which has this, with 
the Honeyed Stage, until it is finally perfected, [until] insight seven-fold in 
advancing stages [it 29] has reached the highest. Hence [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination becomes the Deliverer, since even a part of it, 
the lamp of yoga, is a deliverer. 

In either case, whether one has attained to [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination or has not attained to [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from discrimination, 

56. When the purity of the sattva and of the Self are equal 
[there is] Isolation. 

When the sattva of the thinking-substance is freed from the 
defilement of the rajas and tamos, and when it has no task other 
than with the presented-idea of the difference of [the sattva'\ from 
the Self, and when the seeds of the hindrances within itself have 
been burned, then the sattva enters into a state of purity equal to 
that of the Self When-this-is-so (tada), purity is the cessation of 
the experience which is falsely attributed to the Self In this state 
[of purity] Isolation follows for one-who-has-supremacy {igvara) or 
for one-who-has-not-supremacy, for one who partakes of the [intui¬ 
tive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination or for another. 
For if there he [intuitive] knowledge in the case of one whose 
hindrances have become burned seed, there is no further need 
of any [supernormal power]. As being the means of purifying 
the sattva, both the supremacy (aigvarya) proceeding from con¬ 
centration and the [intuitive] knowledge have been introduced- 
into-the-discussion. But strictly speaking the [intuitive] know¬ 
ledge represses not-sight (adargana). When this is repressed 
there are no more hindrances. Because there are no more hin¬ 
drances there is no fruition of karma. In this state the aspects, 

> See above, p. 98* (Calc. ed.). 
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their task done, do not again submit themselves as objects-for- 
sight to the Self. That is the Selfs Isolation. Then the Self 
having its light within itself becomes undefiled and isolated. 

Of the Exposition of the Comment on the Pataujalan [Treatise], 
the Book on Supernormal Powers, the Third. 

Haviog thus described the [various] constraints together with their supernormal 
powers, all of which indirectly prepare the way for Isolation, with the intent to 
show that the [intuitive] knowledge of the difference between the aattva and the 
Self leads directly to Isolation, he here introduces the sQtra by the words 
<Cwhether one has attained. Whether [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination has been attained or not, nevertheless the insight into the differ¬ 
ence between the sattva and the Self always brings Isolation to pass. This is the 
meaning. 66. When the purity of the aattoa and of the Self are equal [there 
is] l8<datiou. [The last w<nd] Hi is meant to indicate the end of the sQtras 
[of this Book].—1. The words ^one-who-haseupremaoy:^ refer to one who has 
the powers of action and of [intuitive] knowledge by reason of the constraints 
previously described. 2. The words ^or for one-who-has-not-eupremacy}^ refer to 
one who partakes of the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination 
by reason of the constraint described [iL 62] immediately before. 8. The words 
^or for another/^ refer to one in whom this [intuitive] knowledge has not risen 
[into consoioiisnees]. In these eases there is no need at all for supernormal 
powers. Therefore he says <CFor ... no.^ And if it should be objected that 
there is no need of supernormal powers in connexion with Isolation, and that 
therefore instruction in them is useless, the reply is 4CA8 being the means of 
purifying the saUva.'^ The instrumental case is used to indicate such a kind 
of a mark [P&p. ii. 8. 21].—For the attainment of Isolation the supernormal 
powers are not absolutely useless, but they are not directly causes. This is the 
meaning. But it is the [inhiitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination 
that is the topic-under-discussion. And that which is a cause indirectly [the 
powers] is only figuratively a cause, not a principal cause. Strictly speaking, 
however, insight alone is the principal cause; [and not the discrimination]. 
This is the meaning. By the words dC[intuitive] knowledge^ he means the 
Elevation. 

In this [Book] the indirect aids and the aids and the mutations have been 
treated at length, and the attainment of supernormal powers, and among these 
[powers] the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination. 

Such is the stanza which summarizes the contents of [this] Book. 

Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patafijali’s [Treatise, which Explanation 
is entitled] the Clarification of the Entities, composed by the Venerable Vftoa- 
spatimifra, the Third Book, on Supwnornud Powers, is finished. 
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ISOLATION 

1. Farfeotions proceed from birtli or from drags or from 
spells or from self-oastigation or from oonoentration. 

1. The power of having another body is the perfection by birth. 

2. [Perfection] by drugs is by an elixir-of-life ^ [got] in the mansions 

of the demons, and by the Hke. 3. By spells, such as the acquisi¬ 
tion of [the power of] passing through space and atomization [iii. 
46]. 4. [Perfection] by self-castigation is the perfection • of the 

will, the faculty of taking on any form at will {kamarUpin) [or] of 
going anywhere at will, and so on. 5. Perfections proceeding from 
concentration have been explained. 

Thus, in the First and Second and Third Books, concentration and the means of 
this [concentration] and the supernormal powers [produced] by it have been 
especially discussed. And other [matter] incidental' or suggested-by-the-course- 
of-the-discussion has been discussed. Now Isolation as resulting from this [con¬ 
centration] is to be expounded. And this Isolation cannot be expounded unless 
one hayeanal 3 rsed the mind-stuff which is conducive to Isolation; and the world 
beyond; and the self which is to be in the world beyond and which is over and 
above the sum of mental-states (v^'^fia) and which is the enjoyer, by means of 
the mind-stuff which is its instrument, of the sounds and other [things] whose 
essence is pleasure, [pain,] and so on; and the higher limit of Elevation (pro- 
aaihkhjfana). So all these things are to be expounded in this Book, as also other 
matter incidental or suggested-by-the-course-of-the-discuaaion. Of these, with the 
intent first to determine-the-nature-of mind-stuff which is conducive to Isolation, 
in the case of peraons whose mind-stuff is perfected, he states the five-fold per¬ 
fections by the words [of the sQtra]. 1. Ferfeotions proceed firom birth or 
from drugs or team spells or from self-oastigation or from oonoentration. 
He explains [the sQtra] by saying ^1. The power of having another body.^b 
When karma, conducive to the enjoyment of heaven and performed by one of 

^ Treated at length in the BasSyana-tantia, * Such as the agglomeiation of atoms or 
the seventh of the eight sabdivisions the doctrine of momentariness. The 
of the Ayurveda. distinctions between the flnctnations 

* Equivalent to kSmSvasSifitto, the eighth would be “ suggested by the course of 
siddkiy iiL 45, p. 259* (Calc. ed.). the discussion.” 
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the human species, obtains its finiition from some cause or other, then a man, 
from the mere fact of being bom into a certain group of gods^ passes into another 
body, to the perfection which has atomisation and other [supernormal powers], 
2. He describes the perfection which proceeds from drags. A human being 
when for some cause or other he reaches the mansions of the demons (osuro), 
and when he makes use of elirirs-of-life brought to him by the lovely damsels 
of the demons, attains to agelessness and to deathleesness and to other perfec* 
tions. Or [this perfection may be had] by the use of an elizir-oMife in this 
very world. As for instance the sage Mftn^vya,* who dwelt on the Vindhyas 
and who made use of potiona 8. He describes the perfections by spells in the 
words <^y spells.^ 4. He describes the perfection due to self’oastigation in 
the words 4Cfrom self-castigation.^^ He describes the perfection of the will in the 
words staking on any form at wiU.}^ Whatever he desires, atomization for in¬ 
stance, precisely that he attains on the spot. In case he wishes to hear or think of 
anything, that very thing he hears and thinks. The words 4:and so on> include 
sight and the other senses. The perfections proceeding from concentration have 
been described [iii. 16-19, 21-86, 89-42, 61] in the previous [adhastana) Book. 


As to these [perfections], with regard to those bodies and organs 
which enter into the mutation of another birth,— 

2. The mutation into another birth is the result of the fllling- 
in of the evolving-oause. 

When the previous mutation has passed away, the rise of the 
subsequent mutation follows, since [this body and] these [organs] 
interpenetrate the new [arrangement] of parts. And the evolving- 
causes of the body and oigans give aid to their own peculiar 
evolved-effects by filling-in in dependence upon such instrumental- 
causes * as merit. 

Kow in the case of those four perfections the means for which are the drugs and 
the other [three] means, the same body and organs must enter into the mutation 
of another birth. But this mutation does not follow from material-causes in 
general. For the same quantity of material-causes cannot belong to him 
when he attains to a supernal or to a not-superaal state-of-ezistenoe which is 


* See MSrkaqdeya Pa', zvi. 27 and BhSga- 
vata Pur. iii. 5.20. Compare MahfiBh. 
1.107-8. He keeps himself alive after 
robbers, who have entered his hermit¬ 
age by mistake, have impaled him. He 
was famous for cutses, which were so 
mighty as to blight even Tama. One 
man was cursed to die before sunrise. 


The wife of this perMn, however, 
refused to let the sunrise. Accordingly 
even Ma^davya Huni was obliged to 
beat a retreat. 

* Compare VScaspati on iii. 18, p. 280*. 
See also i. 44, p. 94* and iv. 10, p. 288* 
(Calc. ed.). 
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either more or lees [than the present state]. For certainly a material cause 
which is to bring forth something not different is not sufficient to produce 
an effect of a different kind altogether. And so with a view to exclude the 
possibility of any accidental [difference between cause and effect] he supplies 
the following words, 4CAs to these [perfections], with regard to those bodies and 
organs which enter into the mutation of another birth.}^ And then recites the 
sQtra 2. The mutation into another birth is the result of the fllling*in of 
the erolTlng’Osuse. 

When the body and organs, which have entered into the mutation of a human 
birth, enter into a birth as god or animal, the mutation is the result of the 
filling-in of the evolving-cause. Now the evolving-cause of the body is earth 
and other [coarse] elements, and the eTolving-cause of the organs is the 
peiBonality-sobstanoe. The interpenetration into the parts of these is the fillings 
in. From tbis fiUing-in there results [this mutation],—as he says in the words 
4CWhen the previous mutation.:^ An objection might be made to the effect that 
if this aid is to follow from mere filling-in, why is it not eternally so? To 
which the reply would be ^Csuch ... as merit.:^ So we have explained' how 
the same body can attain to the different stages of childhood and boyhood and 
young manhood and age and so on, or how a nj/agrodha seed can become a 
njfogrodha tree, or how a particle of fire when placed on a pile of grass can 
envelop the region of the sky by the flaring forth of thousands of flames. 


3. The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving- 
causes; but [the mutation] follows when the barrier [to the 
evolving-causes] is out, as happens with the peasant. 

For an efficient cause such as merit gives no impulse to the 
evolving-causes (prakHi), since a cause is not set into activity by 
an effect. In that case, how is this ? [The answer is,] but in 
that case there is a cutting of the barrier, as happens with the 
peasant. Just as a peasant wishing to overflow* one meadow- 
plot, whether it be on the level or below or still lower, by filling- 
in with water from another meadow-plot, does not remove the 
waters with his hand, but cuts [the rim-of-turf which is] the barrier 
{dvarana) of them. And after this is cut, the water itself overflows 
the other meadow-plot. So similarly merit cuts demerit, the barrier 
(dvorana) of the evolving-causes; and after this is cut, the evolving- 

* By stating that a mutation, from the remoTed, we have the explanation. 

mahat down, foUowi whenever parti- * See Bir Walter Lawrence; The Yale of 
del of the evolving-cause enter or are Kashmir, p. 327. 
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causes themselves overflow each its own appropriate evolved-eflfect 
{vikdra). Or again, just as the same peasant, after the same [rim- 
of-turf] is cut, cannot force the watery or earthen essences to inter¬ 
penetrate the roots of the different kinds of grain. In that case, 
what [can he do]? He removes from among them the pulse or 
maize or red rice or what not. And when they are thus removed, 
the essences interpenetrate of themselves the roots of the grain. 
Similarly merit is an efficient cause in the sense that it follows 
upon nothing more than the mere cessation of demerit, by reason 
of the absolute opposition between purity and impurity. But 
merit is not the cause which sets the evolving-causes into activity. 
Of this Nandi^vara and others may be cited as examples. And 
conversely demerit inhibits merit; and as a result of this there is 
a mutation of impurity. And of this Nahu^a * [the king who was 
changed into] a serpent, and others may be cited as examples. 

The statement was that this filling^in is by the evolTingssauses. With regard to 
this a doubt arises. ‘ Is the fijQing-in by the evolving^uses natural or is it due 
to merit ? Which seems plausible [to the objector] ? It seems plausible that even 
when the evolving-causes are there^ the filling-in is accidental; and since we are 
traditionally taught that merit [and demerit] are causes, [the filling-in] is due to 
these causes.’ To this he replies [in the sQtra]. 8. The effloient cause gives no 
impulse to the evolving-causes; but [the mutation] follows when the 
barrier [to the evolving-oauses] is out, as happens with the peasant. 
True—merit [and demerit] are efiScient causes. But they are not impelling 
causes, since even these causes are the effects of the evolving-causea And an 
effect does not impel a cause, forasmuch as this [effect], (in so far as its coming 
into existence is dependent upon this [cause]) is dependent on a cause, and 
[forasmuch as] the function of impelling belongs to what is independent. For 
sorely when the potter is not there, the clay and the rod and wheel and the 
water and so on are not impelled by the jar which is to be produced or which has 
been produced. But they are impelled by a potter who is independent of them. 
Nor again can it even be supposed that it is the purpose of the Self that sets all 
in motion. But the l 9 vars [sets all in motion] as being the final-end of this 
[purpose of the Self]. For the purpose of the Self is described as setting all in 
motion only as being the final end * (uddega). While this purpose of the Self is 

* By virtue of knowledge and asceticism a serpent (BbSg. Pur. vi. 13.16; iz. 17. 
and the power of yoga, Nahu^a was 1; and iz. 18. 1). Compare in this 

equal to the task of ruling the Three book, ii. 12, p. 122* (Calc. ed.). 

Heavena But he became blinded by * In the sense of being the object of desire, 
pride and was degraded to the state of See NySya-Eoya under Uddegatvam, 
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yet to be, it is right that the unphenomenalized matter should be the cause of 
the stability [of matter]. But it does not follow from this that merit [and 
demerit] are not efficient causes at alL Since it is quite consistent that tiiey, 
like the peasant, should only remove obstructions. And in the case of the 
Ifvara we must undentand that his functional activity is limited to the removal 
of obstructions with a view to securing a basis for merit. All this, stated by the 
Comment, is clear upon a mere reading. 

But [if it be asked], while the yogin creates many bodies for 
himself, do these [bodies] then have a single central-organ, or 
have they several central-organs ? The answer is, 

4. Created mind-stufliB may result from the sense-of-iieiN 
sonality ^ and from this alone. 

Assuming nothing more than the sense-of-personality as the cause 
of mind-stuff, [the yogin] makes created mind-stuffs. As a result 
of this, [the bodies] have [separate] mind-stuffs. 

Having disposed-of-the-subject of perfections as taking place by the filling-in of 
evolving-causes, he now raises the question as to the oneness or the manjmess 
of the mind-stuff resident in the various bodies produced by the perfection^ by 
saying 4CBut [if it be asked], while.}B 'If this is so, there would be many 
central-organs. And because the intention varies according to each mind-stuff 
of the [various] bodies, there would be no coiiformity to one intention and 
there would be no readjustment [of memory], quite as in the case of distinct 
persons. Therefore [there is] only one mind-stuff, [which,] inasmuch as, like 
a lamp, it has a diffusive nature, pervades even many created bodies.’ To thi« 
view he replies,—4. Oreated mind-stufib may result from the sense-of- 
personality and from this alone. Each body so long as it lives is evidently 
inseparably connected with an individual mind-stuff, such a body, for 
as that of Chaitra or of Mftitra. And the same holds good in the case of bodieq 
[created by the yogin]. So it is established that each of these [bodies] has a 
separate central-organ of its own. With this in mind he says <from the sense- 
of-personality and from this alone.> 


5. While there ia a variety of aotiona, the mind-atnff which 
impels the many ia one. 

How can many mind-stuffs have their action provided with a 
purpose by a single mind-stuff? [The answer is], the yogin makes 
a single mind-stuff which impels all the mind-stuffs. From this 
[mind-stuff] the variety of actions is obtained. 

^ Compare SSihkhys-aatra vi. 64. 
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As to the contention that, if there be many mind'Stuffs, there cannot be con¬ 
formity to one intention [of this yogin who has many bodies], nor can there be 
a readjustment of memory, the reply is in the next sQtra. 6. While there is 
a variety of aotions, the mind-stuff which impels the many is one. This 
would be a weakness in the argument, if one mind-stuff which is to guide the 
central-organ resident in the various bodies were not to be created. But when 
such a [mind-stuff] is created, there is no weakness in the argument. And it 
should not be said that [the yogin] having one [mind-stuff] needs no separate 
central-organ proper to each body; or that there is no need of the creation of 
a guide, because the yogin’a own mind-stuff is the guide. Since what is estab- 
liched by proofs is not rightly-subject to command* or to question. On this 
point there is a Purftna passage* "By virtue of his authoritative power the 
Invars, though one, becomes many. Then being many he becomes one. And 
fmn him also proceed all these variations of the central-organ. The Yoglfrara 
makes the bodies one-fold or two-fold or three-fold or manifold and again un¬ 
makes them. With some he may partake of objects, with others he may practise 
fierce austerities. All these again he may draw in, as the sun draws in the 
multitude of rays.” With this same intention he says, Cmany mind-stuffs.> 


6. Of these [five perfections] that which proceeds from con¬ 
templation leaves no latent-deposit. 

The created* mind-stuff is of five kinds. For the perfections 
proceed from birth and from drugs and from spells and from self¬ 
castigation and from concentration. Of these five kinds only that 
mind-stuff which proceeds from contemplation leaves no latent- 
deposit. It alone has no latent-deposit which comes into action 
as a result of passion or similar [states]. It has accordingly no 
connexion with merit or evil, since the yogin’s hindrances have 
dwindled away. For the others, however, there is a latent-deposit 
of karma. 

Now of these five [iv. 1] perfected mind-etuffB which have arisen thus he selects 
that mind-stuff which is conducive to release. 0. Of these [five perfections] 
that which proceeds ftom contemplation leaves no latent-deposit. Latent- 


* Comparathe use of these words by Tacaa- 

pati on i. 82, p. 73” (Gala ed.*), p. 74* 
(Calc. ed.*). 

* With some omissions this passage is found 

in the VSyn Pur. Ixri. 148 and 152-8 
[in the Calcutta edition ii. 5.189]. See 
also KOrma Pur. i. 4.54-5. The phrase 
tasmSc ea mana$o hhedi jiyanit is 


found in VSyu Pur. vi. 22. All this 
illustrates how rarions the readings 
of the Vfiyu are and how much need 
there is of a critical edition. 

* Compare i. 25, p. 62*; iv. 4, p.278'*; and 
the phrase buddki-HirmStftf^ iii- 
p. 268* (Calc. ed.}. 
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deposits ate things that lie latent, suboonscious’impressions of karma and 
subconscious-impressions of hindrances. That mind-stuff in which these [sub¬ 
conscious-impressions] are not, is said to have no latent-deposit. In other 
words it is conducive to the liberation. Since it does not act with reference 
to passion or similar [states], it is therefore not connected with merit or evil. 
But why is there no activity generated by passion or similar [states]? The 
reply is in the words Csince the yogin’s hindrances have dwindled away.^ 
With the intent to show that the central-organ, which is produced in contempla¬ 
tion, and in which there is no'latent-deposit, is distinct from the others, he says 
that the others have latent-deposits, in the words CFor the others, however.}^ 


For— 

7. The yogin’s karma is neither-white-nor-blaok; [the karma] 
of others is of three kinds. 

Karma as a class is, as every one knows, quadripartite {catuspdt), 
black and white-and-black and white and neither-white-nor-black. 
Of these [four], 1. the black is found in villains. 2. The white-and- 
black is attainable by outer means-of-attalnment. The accumula¬ 
tion of the latent-deposit of karma in this [division] is by means 
of injury or of benefit to others. 8. The white belongs to those 
who castigate themselves and recite the sacred texts and practise 
contemplation. Because this kind of karma is confined to the 
central oi^an alone, it does not depend upon outer means and it 
does not grow as a result of injury to others. 4. The neither- 
white-nor-black ^ is found in the mendicant-saints {sannydsin), 
whose hindrances have dwindled away, and whose [actual] bodies 
are their last. Of these four, the yogin alone has the not-white 
karma, since he has renounced {sannydsdt) the fruition [even of 
good], and has not-black, since he will have nought of it. But the 
three kinds just mentioned are found in other living beings. 

On tbia same point also he introduces by the word d'or^ a sQtra which gives 
the reason. 7. The yogin’s karma is neither-wbite>nor-blaok; [the karma] 
of others is of three kinds. A division (pada) is a topic. [The karma as a 
ftlaaa which is] Contained in four divisions is in-four-divisions (catuipada ).— 
2. Whatever karma is attainable by outer meansK>f-attainment always contains 
some injury to others. For even in an action in which rice-grains* or some- 

* See E. W. Hopkins: Great Epic of India (1901), p. 180. 

* Compare ^Sstra Dipik£ (Ben. ed., 1885), p. S, first lines. 

39 [a.o-s. it] 
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thing similar are the means-of-attainment. one eannot say that there is no 
injury to others. Because one might possibly kill an ant while pounding [the 
grains]. And after all, by killing the seeds, one prevents the growth of stalks and 
so for&. On the other hand there is benefit in this action, in that the Brahmans 
and others receive their gifts. 8. The white bdongs to those who castigate them¬ 
selves and recite sacred texts and practise contemplation,* to those who are not 
mendicant-saints. He gives the reason for the whiteness in the words CBecause 
this.^ 4. The neitber-white-nor-blaok is found in the mendioanteainta. He refers 
to the mendicant-saints when he says €have dwindled away.^t Because persons 
who have renounced all karma, do not come into activity with reference to any 
karma which can be attained by outer means-of-attainment. And accordingly 
they have no latent-deposit of black karma. And because they have altogether 
offered up to the l 9 vara the fruition of the latent-deposit of karma, which is 
attainable by the following up of yoga, they have no latent-deposit of white 
karma. For that the fruit of which is indestructible, [that i% Isolation] is 
called white [karma]. The meaning is, one who has no fruit at all,*—^how 
can he have that, the fruit of which is indestructible? BEaving thus described 
the four-fold kinds of karma, he determines which belongs to which by saying 
4:Of these four . .. the not-white.:^ 


8. Ab a result of this there follows the manifestation of those 
Buboonsoious-impressions only which correspond to the 
fruition of their [karma]. 

<As a result of this> means of the three kinds of karma. The 
words <of those only which correspond to the fhiition of their 
[karma]> means that those subconscious-impressions which cor¬ 
respond to the fruition of that karma which is comparate with 
them, dwell upon the fruition of karma. The manifestation of 
these only follows. For when karma of the gods is in fruition 
it is not the efficient cause for the manifestation of hellish or of 
brutish or of human subconscious-impressions. It does, however, 
make manifest those subconscious-impressions only which corre¬ 
spond to it. And the reasoning is the same with regard to 
hellish or brutish or human [subconscious-impressions]. 

Having discussed in detail the latent-dqMsit of karma, he tells what the outcome 
of the latent-deposit of the hindrances will be. 8. As a result of this there 
fidlowB the manifiBstatioa of those saboonsoiopa-linprosslons only which 
ootrespond to the ftnitioa of th^ [karma]. [The suboonseioos-imprBasionBj 

' Compare iL 1 and notice that dkyimo take* the place of ijfpamprmmidkSma. 

* If they have no white kama, how can they have the fruit of white karma ? 
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oomspond to a partionlar froition of kar^u^ whether rapemal or hellish birth 
or length-of-life or kind-of-ezperienoe, which belongs to a partioular class, whether 
it be the class of merit or the class of demerit. These same [subconscious* 
impressions] are described in the words Csubconscious-impressions which. *.. 
dwell upon the firoition of karma.^ They dwell* upon [or] imitate. For the 
subconscious-impressions which correspond to the fruition of supernal karma are 
generated by supernal argoyments. Therefore subconsoious-impreesionB oorre* 
spend to their own fruition and are to be manifested by their own karma. This 
is the meaning of the Comment 


9. There is an nninterrapted [oansal] relation [of anb-oon- 
aoioaB-lmpreBBions], although remote in species and point-of- 
spaoe and moment-of-time, by reason of the correspondence 
between memory and subliminal-impressions. 

Although a hundred species or a distance in points-of-space or a 
hundred mundane periods intervene, if there is a manifestation of 
the phenomenal [form] by the operation of the oonditions-which- 
phenomenalize {^a^jahoi) a given thing (^va), namely, that from 
which the fruition [which results in a birth] as cat rises [into 
consciousness],—and if again just that phenomenal [form] by the 
operation of the oonditions-which-phenomenalize that given thing 
should arise [into consciousness],—^it would in an instant be pheno- 
menalised, in association with the subconscious-impressions, sub- 
liminally existent, of the fniition, [which results in the birth as] 
cat, and which had been experienced in former time. Why is 
this ? Because, although those [subconscious-impressions] are re¬ 
mote, the karma [which produces] the same [result] becomes their 
manifester, [that is] efficient-cause; and so there is an uninterrupted 
[causal] relation. And wherefore is this ? The answer is <by reason 
of the correspondence between memory and subliminal-impreseions.> 
Because subliminal-impressions are like experiences, and the latter 
correspond with the subconscious-impressions of karma, and 
because memory is like subconscious-impressions, [therefore] 
memory arises from subliminal-impressions, [although] species and 
points-of-space and moments-of-time intervene, and again, sub¬ 
liminal-impressions arise h'om memojy. Thus it is that memory 

* Compare iL 7. 
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and subliminal-impressions are phenomenalized by virtue of the 
&ct that the latent-deposit of karma assumes a fluctuation [of mind- 
stuff]. And consequently the uninterrupted-succession [of sub¬ 
conscious-impressions], although there be interventions, is proved 
from the fact that the relation of the determination to the 
determined is not cut through. 

An objector says, * This may be true. But in the case of a man who immediately 
after his death passed into an existence as a cat, one would expect a manifesta¬ 
tion of human subconscious-impressions, in that these came immediately before. 
For it cannot be that one should not remember what was experienced on the day 
immediately preceding, but should remember what was experienced in the days 
before the intervention.’ In reply to this he says, 0. There is an unintermpted- 
[oausal] relation [of suboonsoions-impreBBions], although remote in speoiea 
and point-of-spaoe and moment-of-time, by reason of the oorrespondenoe 
between memory and subliminal-impreBsions. Although the subconscious 
impression of the cat pass through intervening births and so on, still there 
is an uninterrupted-succession of this subconscious-impression with respect to 
its fruit. For in consequence of the karma the fruition of which was [birth as] 
a cat, that particular subconsdous-impreesion which corresponds to its fruition 
would become manifest, and the memory of that subconscious-impression would 
be produced, as he says Cthe rise [into consciousness] of the fruition [which 
results in a birth] as cat!^ The rise [into consciousness] means that from which 
something rises into consciousness, [thatis] thelatent-depositof karma. Thewords, 
4Iand if again just that phenomenal [form] by the operation of the conditions- 
which-phenomenalize that given thing should rise [into consciousness]:^ would 
mean that it would be manifested [that is]it would be brought near to the begizming 
of its fruition. This is the meaning. 4CSubliminally existent:^ means activities 
[of certain impressions]. <Cln association with:^: it would be phenomenalized 
after having seized. The meaning is that if it is to be phenomenalized, it would 
be phenomenalized only after having seized the subliminal-impressions which 
correspond to its own fruition. BEaving explained that the result is in imme¬ 
diate succession with respect to the caus^ he now explains the same with 
respect to the effect [memory] in the words 4LA.nd wherefore is this?... memory.}^ 
There is similarity since both [memory and impression] correspond. This same 
thing he says by the word 411ike.:^ It is objected ‘If the subliminal-impressions 
are of the nature of experience, then in that case, since experiences are tran¬ 
sitory, so also should the subliminal-impressions be transitory. How can 
they be capable of producing an experience capable of lasting a long time ? ’ 
In reply to this he says <kAnd the latter correspond with the subconscious- 
impressions of karma.:^ Just as the invisible-influence {apQfva) [of the sacri¬ 
fice] is stable, although caused by momentary sacrifice (torma), so a subliminal- 
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impression is stable, although caused by momentary experience. Sim i l a r ity 
is baaed upon some kind of difference. Otherwise if there were an identity in 
'essence^ similarity would be impossible. The rest is easy. 


10. Furthermore these [suboonsoiouB-impreBBionB] h&ve no 
beginning [that we can set in time], since desire is per¬ 
manent. 

These subconscious-impressions, because of the permanence of 
desire, have no beginning. This well-known desire [ii. 9] for one’s 
self, ‘ May I not cease to be 1 May I be 1 ’ which is found in every 
one, is not self-caused. Why [not] ? [The answer is,] how could 
the fear of death, determined by the recollection of hatred and of 
pain, arise in an animal {jantu) just brought into life, in a condition 
wherein death has never been experienced ? Furthermore a self- 
caused thing does not need an efficient cause. It is for these 
reasons that this mind-stuffi commingled with subconscious- 
impressions which have no be^nning, by the efficient-cause lays 
hold of certain subconscious-impressions, and presents itself for the 
experience of the Self. Others have come to the conclusion that, 
like [the light of] a lamp which is contracted ^ [if in] a jar and 
diffused [if in] a palace, the mind-stuff has such a form [as corre¬ 
sponds to] the dimension of the body. And thus [they say] there 
is an intermediate state and there is ground for the round-of-re- 
births.—It is only this all-pervasive [mind-stuff’s] fluctuation which 
contracts and expands. So the Master says. This [mind-stuff] 
furthermore requires such efficient-causes as right-living. And this 
efficient-cause is of two kinds, that which is external and that which 
has to do with self. The external requires the body and other 
means, such as praises and almsgiving and salutations. That which 
like belief, for instance, has to do with self is subject to the mind- 
stuff only. And in this sense it has been said “ As for friendliness 
and such [exalted states-of-mind], they are the diversions of con¬ 
templative [yogins]; they are in their essence unaided by outer 
means; they bring right-living to perfection.” Of these two, [the 
inner and the outer means], that of the central-organ is the stronger. 

^ Compare SSihkhya Fraracana Bha^ya (Garbe), i 68 (HOS. 84'*), t. 69 (182**), 91 (188''). 
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How is this? [The answer is, that intuitive] knowledge and 
passionlessness are unsurpassed by any other [force]. Who by. 
bodily action and without the force of mind-stuff could empty* the 
Danila Forest [of people], or like Agastya * drink up the sea ? 

An objector Bays, ^Thie may be tme. But ■abeonBoioua>impree8i<Hi8 eub- 
liminally-impreseed in the previoue or in a preoeding birth might become 
phenomenalized, provided there be any eource-of-valid-ideas [to prove] the 
existence of a previous or a preceding birth. But this is just what there is not 
And it should not be said that the mere experience of joy or of grief in an animal 
just bom is the source-of-the-valid-idea [to prove the existence of the previous 
birth]. For this may be explained by saying that it is self-caused like the 
contraction and expansion of the lotus.* In r^ly to this he says 10. Fnrthaiv 
moore these [saboonsaious*impreasiona] have no beginning [that we can 
set in time], sinoe desire is permaimnt. The beginninglessness ci these sub¬ 
conscious-impressions furthermore, not their mere uninterrupted [causal] relation 
is meant by the word ^Furthermore.^ This is because desire is permanent, 
since desire for one’s self never loses its permanent character, for the reason that 
Bubeonsdous-impteesions have no [assignable] beginning. And if it be objected 
that the permanent character of desire is unproven, inasmuch as it could be 
explained as being self-caused, the reply is CThis well-known desire.^ 
A heterodox person asks €Why [not]?» The answer is Can animal just 
brought into life» and therefore in a condition wherein death has not been 
experienced in this birth. In other words, he is one who has not eaperienoed the 
condition which is death. How can there be in the child, Callen forward from its 
mother’s lap and trembling in consequence^ a fear of death due to the memory of 
pain associated with aversion, as is inferred from the peculiar quivering of the 
child as it ohu^ very tightly in its hand the thread ' marked with the disk and 
other auspidouB objects, which hang around its mother’s neck ? And if again it 
is urged that this is self-caused, the rq;>ly is CFurthermore not> Furthermore 
a adf-oaused thing does not need [that is] take an efSoient cause in order that it 
itself should come into existence. What he means to say is this. The tremor 
that is seen in the little child is grounded in fear. Because it is a tremor of 
a particular kind just like our own. And the fear of the child is based on 
the memory of pain and aversion because it is a fear like any one of our own 
fears. And so the fear which is characterized by an expectancy of something 
disagreeable to come does notarise from the mere memory of pain. But having 
inferred that the thing of which he is afraid is the cause of something disagreeable^ 

1 Ufanai by hia cone burned the land to Bel. and Ethics, vol. i, p. 180^). 

ashes and covered it with a shower of * Compare BSpa: ffiMambui, p. 182** (ed. 
dust (RSmSya^a vii. 81. 8-10). M. B. Kale) and p. OS** (ed. Petereon, 

* See Mah&Bh. iii. 105 (Bomb.) and Jacobi’s BSS.). 
article on Agastya (Hastings; Cycl. of 
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[the child] now also is afraid of something disagreeable. So as a result of the 
memory of that kind of pain accompanied by ayersion for th»t kind of cause of 
fear which has been previously experienced,—^when that land of cause of fear is 
now experienced,—he [the child] inferring that it would cause pain is afrraid of it. 
And the child has not coma to the oonclusi(Hi at any other time in tbi* birth 
that falling is the cause of pain. And he has not e^rienced that kind of pain. 
So that the only alternative that remains is an experience relating to previous 
birtha All this can be logically formulated thus. The memory belonging to a 
child just bom is based on a previous experience. Because it is a memory. Just 
like our own. Nor can it be said that the expansion and contraction of the 
lotus is self>eaused. For what is self-caused cannot stand in need of another 
cause. Because if this were so, even the heat of fire would require another cause. 
Therefore what leads to the expansion of the lotus is merely an accidental cause, 
such as, for instance, contact with the raysof the early sun. And the cause of its 
closing is the subliminal-impression* which leads it to recover its original 
position. Similarly from laughter and other [physical acts] we must infer joy 
[and grief] in some previous life to be the causes [of the acts of the child]. 
So now let the topic rest. He brings the discussion to a close by aa3ring 4lt is 
for these reasona.:^—By the words CeiBcient cause^h he means that karma has 
reached the time for its frruition. CLaying hold ofih means manifestation. Inci¬ 
dentally, with the intent to do away with the diversity of opinions concerning 
the dimensiona of the mind-stuf^ he first of all describes the diversity in the 
words, <a water-jar... a palace.^ [The Samkhya view.] * Since we see works 
performed only when [the mind-stuff] functions within the limits of the body,* 
there is no means-of-proving that mind-stuff exists outside the body. Nor is it of 
the dimension ' of an atom. For then it would follow that at the time of eating 
and [handling] a long oom-cake,* the five-fold sensation by the organs simulta* 
neously could not be produced. And there is no means-of-proof for the assumption 
of a sequence * [of sensations when] not actually in experience. Furthermore 
one atomic central-organ cannot simultaneoualy* come in contact with organs 
located in several regions [of the body]. The only remaining alternative 
[for the Ssihkhya] is that the mind-stuff is of the dimension of the body. 
And in the body of an ant or of an elephant [as the case may be] it is liable 
to expansion or contraction, like a lamp placed in a [small] water-jar or in 


* The word $aihMlra is defined in Tarka- 

aaifagtahs, § 75. 

* The SSibkhya achool holds the theory of 

madhyama-parimd^ (8&t. v. 69). 

* This is directed against the argument in 

NySya-stltra iu. 2. 62. 

This is a cake eaten at the Hindu New 
Year and on birthdays and on the feast 
of Dewali. In the west it is made of 


com and ghee or oil with spices and 
salt and is called in Marathi k6dabo(e. 
On the plains it is made of sugar and 
wheat with almonds, sugar, and bits of 
coco-nut in the middle and is boiled in 
ghee. In Hindi it is called karanji. 

* Compare NyiyarsQtra iiL 2. 61. 

* See MySya-sStra iii. 2. 59. 
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a [laif^e] palace.’ [So it is that] othera haye come to the oonoluaion that 
the form [of the mind-stuff] is the dimension of the body itself; it is that of 
which the dimension [is the body]. The [S&mkhya] objector continues. ‘ If this 
[atomic theory] were true (cram), how can this [mind-stuff] come into relation 
with the womb (kiefra) or the seed ? For surely without something-in-which-it- 
resides {O^raya), this [mind-stuff] cannot firom the dead body enter the blood and 
seed resident in the body of the mother and the father. Since [this mind-stuff] 
is dependent. For certainly when poets and su<^ things do not move, their 
shadows do not move; nor when the canvas is not moving does the picture 
which rests upon (d^aya) it move. And further according to this theory 
the round-of-iebirth would be impossible.* Therefore he says <LAnd thus [they 
say] there is an intermediate state and there is ground for the round-of- 
rebirths.^ The words <LAnd thuB> mean when [the mind-stuff] is of the 
dimension of the body, there is, in order to get into another body, both the 
leaving of the first body and the getting into the other body, by means of 
a correlation, while on the way ‘ (antara) with a migratory body.* K For of course 
by this [ooirelation] he would pass* into another body as the Puiftna passage* 
also says, ** Yama by force drew forth a man the size of a thumb.” This is what 
is meant by saying that there is an intermediate state and that consequently 
there would be ground for the round-of-rebirths.* Not tolenting this opinion, 
he gives his own by sa 3 ^ng Cthe fluctuation.^ It is only the all-pervasive 
mind-stuff's fluctuation which contracts and expands. So the Master, the Self- 
born,* set forth. '^His point [in rejecting the other theory] is tins. If the 
mind-stuff without something-in-whieb-it-resides cannot get into a body, how 
does it [in the first place] find this something-in-whieb-it-resides in the 
migratory* body? And if we imagine another body in this case, that would 
involve an infinite regress. Further, it is not possible that this migratory body 
be drawn forth from the body, since it is only when drawn forth that the 
mind-stuff can come into correlation with [the migratory body]. Therefore let 
there be ^ a subtile body from the moment of creation and up to the time of the 
great [mundane] dissolution. It would be limited in its function to the six- 
sheathed body, which would be the locus of the mind-stuffiu For so the mind- 
stuff could pass about in one body after another up to the Truth-world and 
down to AvlcL And one could e^lain the drawing forth of this subtile 
body frx>m the siz-sheathed body. For in this case there is [no difBoulty as 
to an] intermediate state of this [subtile body], because this [subtile body] 
is always necessarily there. Moreover there is no means-of-proof for the 
existence of this [subtile body] also, indeed it is not within the range of 

* Adverbially, according to PS^ini ii. 8. 4. * The YKittika says that the Scayambhu is 

* Compare ^aihkaia on VedSntarsQtiaiii. 1. Patabjali. 

1-6 and on iv. 2. 6-11. * This is of course the aukftna-garfra. Com- 

* See ^ihkhya-satra v. 108. pare Sbhkhya-sutra v. 103. 

* Compare MBh. iiL 16763, ’’ So ^adikara on iu. 1.1. 
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ocular [demonstration]. Nor can the round of rebirths be the means-of-inference 
for this [subtile body]. For [this round-of-rebirths] can be explained quite as 
well by the theory of the Master. While (<u) as for the Tradition (dyama), it speaks 
of drawing out a man {jpwuta). And a man is neither mind-stuff nor subtile body, 
but the Energy of Intellect which unites not with objects. And since a* drawing 
out of this [Energy of Intellect] is impossible, we must understand [the 
quotation] as being merely metaphorical. And so [the explanation of the 
metaphor is] that the meaning of the drawing out is only the non-existence 
of a fluctuation, belonging to both the Intellect and to the mind-stuff, with 
reference to this [object] or that. As to what has been said in the Smrti or in 
the Itih&sa or in Pur&nas with regard to [the mind-stuff] just after death getting 
into the body of a Preta and that through the agency of commemoratiTe-feasts 
{aapindikarand^'^ and so on [the mind-stuff] is liberated from this body— 
all this we accede to. But what we cannot tolerate is that mind-stuff should 
be migratory. And there is no Tradition to support your theory. For the 
messengers of Tama carry him bound with fetters only as haying a body [in 
general]. >But it is not said that there is a migratory body. Hence since 
mind is an effect of the personality-substanoe; and since the personality- 
substance like the sphere of the atmosphere pervades the three worlds, the 
central-organ is also all-pervasive.* An objector says, *If this be so, the 
fluctuation of this [mind-stuff] would also be [all-]pervasive, and there would 
be a universal omniscience.’ The reply to this is ^only this .... fluctuation.:^ 
The objector replies, ’ This may he true. But how has this fluctuation, which 
depends on mind-stuff only, its contraction and expansion from time to time ? ’ 
In reply to this he says 4CThis [mind-stuff] furthermore.:^ And this mind- 
stuff for its fluctuation requires some such [effident-cause] as right-living. 
He classifies [this efficient-cause] by saying 4CAnd this efficient-csuse.:^ By 
the words ^uch . . . as:> we are to understand energy and wealth and the like. 
By the words €like belief, for instance:^ we are to understand energy and 
mindfulness and such qualities [L 20]. As to their being internal [means] he 
adduces the consensus of the Teachers by saying <LAnd in this sense it has been 
said.:^ CDiyeraion:^ is functional activity. ^Perfection:^ means whiteness. 
^Of these two^ means among the inner and the outer. ^[Intuitive] knowledge 
and paasionleaaness:^ mean the qualities engendered by them. By what quality 
of outer means-of-attainment are these [outer means] surpassed [or] over¬ 
whelmed? It is the qualities resulting from [intuitive] knowledge and 
passionlessness which overcome it, in that they remove it frt>m the condition 


* See Yish^u Fur. iii. 18. 29. 

* The MTmahsa holds the Stman is pei^ 

manent and omnipresent (^loka-Yait- 
tika V. 18). The ^dikhja-sOtras (▼. 
69-71) deny that the central-organ is 
all-pervasive; and assert that it is of 
40 [h.o.s. 17 ] 


a middle dimension (madkyamo^r^ 
mana). The Yu^^ika (viii. 1. 2) and 
the NySya conceive the atman to be 
atomic. The Yoga teaches that mind- 
stuff is all-persuasive ; its fluctuations, 
however, expand and contract 
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of seed. This is the meaning. On this point he gives s well-known illustration 
n the words ^the Dandaka Fote8t3 

11. Since [snbconscions-impressions] are associated with 
cause and motive and mental-substrate (dgraya) and stimulus, 
if these cease to be, then those [subconscious-impressions] 
cease to be. 

1. As to cause. From right-living results pleasure; from wrong¬ 
living, pain; from pleasure, passion; from pain, aversion ; and from 
this, struggle. Quivering in central-organ or in vocal-organ or 
in body with this [struggle], he either helps or injures another. 
From this again result right-living and wrong-living, pleasure and 
pain, passion and aversion. Thus revolves ‘ the six-spoked wheel * 
of the round-of-rebirths. And as it ceaselessly revolves, un- 
differentiated-consciousness {avidyd), the root of all the hindrances, 
is its motive-power. Such is cause. 2. But motive is that [human 
purpose] with reference to which any condition {yasyct) such as 
right-living becomes operative [in the present]. For it is not the 
rise of anything new. 3. The central-organ, however, while its 
task is yet unfulfilled, is the mental-substrate of sul^onscious- 
impressions. For when the task of the central-organ is fulfilled, 
the subconscious-impressions, now without mental-substrate, are 
not able to persist. 4. When a thing confronted [with some 
object] phenomenaiizes any subconscious-impression [in itself], then 
[that object] is the stimulus of that [subconscious-impression]. 
Thus all subconscious-impressions are associated with these causes 
and motives and mental-substrates and stimuli. If they cease 
to be, the subconscious-impressions cohering with them also 
cease to be. 

The question is raised, if these fluctuations of mind-stuff and the subconscious- 
impressions are without beginning, how can they be destroyed ? For surely 
the Energy of Intellect which is without beginning cannot be destroyed. 
In reply to this he says, 11. Since [snbconsoions-impressions] are asso¬ 
ciated with cause and motive and mental-substrate {O^ya) and stimulus, 

^ Compare i. 5, p. 20* (Calc. ed.). kam aanisSracakram. Professor Jacobi 

* A six-spoked wheel occurs in the Rig- calls my attention to the passage in 
veda i. 164^*, and in the DivySvadana Samaraicca EahS p. bSS**. 

p. 180'* and 281** we find pahcagan4^- 
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if these cease to be, then those [suboonsoious-impressions] eease to be. 
Even a beginningless thing evidently perishes, for instance, &e fact that a 
thing is yet to be (anOgatatva). [This ia prOg-alhava.'] So it is not [a proper] 
middle-term {sOdhana) because it is too wide. As to the Energy of Intellect, 
on the other hand, since there is no cause which could make it perish, it does 
not perish. But the reason for this is not that it has no beginning. And it has 
been stated in the sQtra that there is a cause which brings about the destruction 
of subconscious-impressions, although they are from time without beginning. 
Helping and injuring are partial expressions for the efficient-cause of right-living 
and wrong-living and so on. Under this expression the drinking of spirits and 
similar acts are also included. The motive-power (nctri) is that which keeps 
[the wheel] moving {n&yika). He gives the reason for this in the words ^the 
root.}^ Becoming operative is presentness; but it does not mean that right¬ 
living as such is made to grow. Of this very point the reason is given in the 
words ^For it is not.^ That thing to which one is confronted would be such 
as contact with a maiden. So the meaning of the sQtra is that where the more 
extensive is not, there the less extensive also is not. 

Since there is no production of that which is non-existent nor 
destruction of that which is existent, how will subconscious- 
impressions, by reason of their existence as things, cease to exist ? 

12. Fast and future as such exist; [therefore suboonscious- 
impressions do not cease to be]. For the different time- 
forms belong to the external-aspects. 

The future is that the phenomenalization of which is yet to come. 
The past is that the [individual] phenomenalized [form] of which 
has been experienced. The present is that which has entered into 
its functional activity. And this three-fold thing is the object for 
the [intuitive] knowledge [of the yogin]. And if they did not exist 
as such, this [intuitive] knowledge, not having any object, would not 
emerge ^ [in the mind-stuff]. Therefore past and future as such 
exist. Moreover if the result of the karma, either that which is 
conducive to experience or that which is conducive to liberation, 
when it is yet to emerge, were without-any-describable-existence, 
then the actions of the wise, directed towards this [or] for the 
purpose of this, would have no ground. And a cause is capable of 
making an already existent result present, but not of producing * 

* With wdapatsyaia (rare: Whitney, § 941), p. 201. For the word upajana seeiL 19, 

compare niramdsf/ata, above 279*. p. 150''; iv. 2 and 11, pp. 276*and 288*. 

* For the word upajanana compare iii. 11, For the verb see i. 33, p. 78' (Calc. ed.). 
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something [altogether] new. The efficient cause when fully 
established gives aid to the particularized [form] of the effect, but 
it does not cause anything [quite] new to come into existence. A 
substance, moreover, consists of a number of external-aspects. 
And by variation of this [substance’s] time-forms the external- 
aspects are in successive states. The past or the future does not, 
like the present, exist as a material thing, in that it has been 
changed into a particularized phenomenal form. How then is it ? 
The future has its peculiar existence as a thing yet to be pheno- 
menalized. The past has its peculiar existence as having an 
[individual] phenomenalized [form] already experienced. The 
[individual] phenomenalized [form] of the thing itself belongs to 
the present time-form only. This cannot be for the past and the 
future time-forms. And while one time-form is present, the two 
[other] time-forms are of course inherent in the substance. Hence 
the three time-forms do not come into a state-of-existence after 
having-been-in-a-state-of-non-existence. 

With the intent to introduce the next satra he raises a doubt by saying 
Cthere is no.)^ The words ^of that which is non-existent^ have been intro¬ 
duced either incidentally or by way of illustration. 12. Fast and future as 
such exist; [therefore suboonsoious-impressions do not cease to be]. For 
the different time-forms belong to the eztenial-aspeots. There is no 
production of things non-existent, nor destruction of things existent. But 
emergence and remergence (udaya-^ayOii) are nothing but a mutation of the 
different time-forms of external-aspects which are existent. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the satra Experienced^ is that by which one gets to the [individual] 
phenomenal [form]. The meaning is that at present its [individual] pheno¬ 
menal [form] is not And so the external-aspect [is] existent in all three times, as 
he says C4nd if.^ For what is non-existent does not become an object of 
knowledge, because it is without-any-describable existence. For a mental act 
is nothing but a shining-forth of the object. And it cannot occur where there 
is no object. Whereas the mental-act of yogins has the three worlds for its 
object. The mental-act of such as we are also would not arise if there were 
no object. And this is [quite] consistent. Therefore the past and the future 
exist as connected-insepaiably with their generic-forms. So the [intuitive] know¬ 
ledge of one who has experience of this kind is called the cause of the existence 
of the object. Because the future exists as something stateable, it also exists 
as an object, as he says in the words ^Moreover . .. conducive to experience. 
Ehe wise^ is the clever man. And as to any acts to be performed, when 
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one thing is the cause of another, it can bring its particular function into play 
only when the effect is [already] existing, for instance, the chapters of the 
Veda referring to the [cutting of] sacrificial-reeds (kandalam). For certainly 
these cuttings of reeds do not bring into existence what is not existing. But 
they cause modifications* or they bring near a thing which is existing. 
Similarly the potter and the [efficient causes] lead to the present existence 
of a water-jar which already exists as he sa 3 rs 4[an already existent.^ But if the 
past and future are to be supposed as being non-existent simply because they 
are not in the present, then, whew I Sir! the present also would be non- 
existenty because it is not in the past and future. But as to existence irrespectiye 
of its relation to time-form or to substance, it equally holds for all three, as he 
says <SA. substance, moreover.^ The words ^Care in successive state8;i^ mean 
belonging to each state one by one. The expression ^^as a material things 
means in a substance which is a material thing. The termination -fas is used 
for all case-endings. If the past and the future are, only so fw as they are past 
and future, then at the present they ate not, because at this time they are not 
past or future, as he says 4CAnd while one.^ He brings the discussion to 
a close in the words 4C8tate-of-existenoe after having-been-in-a-state-of-non- 
existence.}^ 


13. These [external-aspects with the three time-forms] are 
phenomenalized [individuals] or subtile [generic forms and] 
their essence is the aspects {gun(£). 

^rhe8e> are of course those external-aspects with the three time- 
forms : those which are [phenomenalized] are the present; those 
which are subtile are the past and the future, the six’ non-particulars. 
Since this whole world is nothing more than a particular colloca¬ 
tion of aspects {guvxi), it has in the strict sense the aspects as its 
essence. And in this sense the Exposition ’ of the System has said, 
“ The aspects from their utmost height 
Come not within the range of sight. 

But ail within the range of sight 
A phantom seems and empty quite.” 


* For the compound prSptivikSrau see 

1 ^ 9 . ii. 2 . 82. 

* iL 19, p. 147* (Gala ed.). 

* The quotation is attributed to Vdrfoga^jfa 

by yScaspatimi(ra in his Bhamati on 
Yedanta-sutra ii. 1. 2. 8 in the follow¬ 


ing words ata eva yogofastrath vyutpS- 
dayitdSha sma Bhagav&n Vdr^ganyah 
''ywndndm(NirQa 7 asagara, first edition, 
p. 852). Compare Yijnana Bhik^u in 
his YynanSm]ia (Benares ed. 1901), 

p. 101. 
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An objector saya^ ‘This may be true. But this manifold amplification 
{prt^aca) of the varied forms of the universe (viqoa\ having as its essence 
the kinds of mutation which are the states of the substance and its external- 
aspects, cannot properly come out of one primary substance. For from a cause 
which has no diversity, diversities of effect cannot come to pass.’ In reply 
to this he says 13. These [extemal-aspeots with the three tfrne-forms] 
are phenomenalised [individnals] or subtile [generic forms and] their 
essence is the aspects (gum). These external-aspects with the three time- 
forms, both the phenomenalised and the subtile, have the aspects as their 
essence. For they have no other cause than the three-fold aspecta But as 
to their diversity, it follows from the diversity attending upon the b^;inningless 
subconscious-impressions from hindrances produced by these [aspects (puna)]. 
In which sense it has been said in the Yftyu’ Purftna, ‘‘Because the primary 
cause has manifold forms, there is a marvellous mutation.” Of the earth and 
the other phenomenalized [individuals], and of the eleven organs, which are 
present forms, there are past and future [forms], which are the six non- 
particularized [forms; and these] arise according to their capacity.—Making 
now a distinction between the permanent and the impermanent forms of the 
universe, he gives first its permanent form in the words ^this whole world.:h 
4This^ [that is] the visible [world]. 4CA collocation^^ means a mutation with 
a particular arrangement of parts. On thin point there is a specific mention 
of the Sha^ritantra* text. It is like a phantom (m&ya), but not quite a phantom. 
4:£mpty quitch means perishable. For just as a phantom in no time assumes 
different shapes, so those evolved-effects whose external-aspects become visible 
and invisible, change from moment to moment. Whereas primary-matter is 
permanent, and thus not homogeneous with a phantom, and is accordingly an 
ultimate reality. 


But if all things are aspects {guTui), bow is it that there is a 
single sound and a single organ [of sense] ? 

14. The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of muta¬ 
tion. 

When the aspects disposed to vividness and to activity and to 
inertia have as their essence processes-of-knowing, in so far as they 
are instruments [of perception], there is a single mutation, for 
instance, the organ-of-hearing. When their essence is objects-for- 

' zliz. 182, AnandSframa ed., p. 153, and * See Oarbe: Mondechein der Sadikhya 
liiL 20, Ananda^rama ed.,p. 175. See Wahrheit, p. Ill, note 8 ; and Garbe’s 

also Saihkhya Tattva K&umudI xlii Translation of the SaihkhyaPravacana 

[Garbe's translation, p. 86]. Bhafya, vi. 8,p. 147. 
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knowledge, in so far as they are sounds, there is a single mutation, 
a sound, an object of sense. The sounds and other [perceptible 
objects], belonging to the general class of limitation-in-extent,* 
have a single mutation, an atom of earth, a part of a fine-substance 
(tanmatm). And these [atoms] have a single mutation, the earth, 
a cow, a tree, a mountain, for examples. By adding [to each of] 
the other [coarse] elements [successively] liquidity and heat and 
motivity and the making of a space, a generic-form, the beginning 
of a single evolved-effect, would be formed.—^They who from the 
following point of view deny the existence of a thing as such by 
saying, ‘ There is no intended-object dissociated from a mental act, 
but percepts are dissociated from intended-objects and imagined 
as in dreams and similar states,’ and they who say * a thing is only 
a readjustment of percepts, like the objects of a dream, and not 
a thing in the full sense of the word,’—these, when the thing is 
presented by its own authority as it is (tcUhd) [according as it is 
seen] to be there (idam), since they throw overboard the thing 
as such by an abstract {pikalpci) thinking without force of proof,— 
how in the very act of prattling it away can their own words be 
worthy of belief? 

It may b« granted that the three-fold aspects {guna) have such a diversity of 
mutation. But whence comes a single mutation, so that one says 'This is 
earth’ or 'This is water’? By raising this objection, since there is a con¬ 
tradiction between the three essences and the singleness, he introduces the 
satra. 14. The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of mutation. 
We see a single mutation belonging to many, for instance, when a cow or 
a horse or a buffalo or an elephant is huddled together in a brackish * [land], 
each has a single mutation characterized by the common nature of salt. And 
[similarly] a wick and oil and fire form a lamp. In the same way the aspects 
{guiia)f though many, have a single mutation. As a result of this, each of the 
fine elements (tonmdtra) and of the elements and of the products-of-the-elements 
has a that-ness, that is a singleness. [When their] essence is objects-for- 
knowledge, in so far as sattva is predominant, their essence is vividness. And 


* Compare iil 44, p. 254’ (Calc. ed.). 

* The Ma^iprabhS says rumaathale. And 

the PStafijala Sahasyam says, * If cows 
and other animals are huddled together 
in that brackuh spot {rumalavoM- 
bhumi), then all of them together will 


have the brackish flavonr attaching to 
their bodiea’ Colonel Jacob adduces 
evidence to show that rumd is the 
name of a particular salt-lake or mine 
(Second Handful of Popular Maiims, 
2nd edition, 1909, p. 69). 
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being subsidiary-produete of the personality-eubstance they have a single 
mutation in the form of instruments [of perception], [for instance], the organ- 
of-hearing. In so far as the tamos of these same [ac^>eots] is predominant, 
inasmuch as they are insensate (jo^a) and thus have objects-for-knowledge as 
their essence, there is a single mutation as being the fine element sound, 
an object of sense. By the words <la soundli^ he indicates the fine element 
sound; by the words ^object of sensed he indicates that it is insensate. But 
the fine element cannot possibly be the object of the oigan-of-hearing. The 
rest is easy.—He now raises up a Destructionist who holds the 

Theory of Ideas {vijn&navadin\ by saying <S! There is no intended-object dis¬ 
sociated from a mental-act.’}^ ‘For if there be elements and products of 
elements distinct fiwm mental-acts, then we might suppose a productive cause 
of them such as the primary cause. But in the strict sense they are not anything 
different from ideas. How is it then that a primary cause is presupposed? 
And how is it that processes-of-knowing, the organs-of-sense, which are evolved- 
efiects of the personality-substance, are presupposed ? To explain. Since an 
insensate intended-object cannot be vivid of itself, there u no intended-object 
dissociated firom some mental-act. [Association is] coexistence [that is] a rela¬ 
tion. The absence of this is dissociation. The prefix vir is used in the sense of 
absence. The meaning is that there is nothing unrelated to some idea; [in other 
words] something which might properly be described as non-existing. On the 
other hand mental-acts do exist dissocisted from intended-objects. For in so far 
as this mental-act is vivid in itsdf, it does not require an insensate intended- 
object in order to make a statement as to its own existence.’ So then the 
holder of the Theory of Ideas (opidnaiHldm) has indicated two requisites, 1. the 
fact' that it is perceived {vedyatva\ and 2. the fact that it is apperceived 
along with something else [saJwpala/mbha^ ‘These two points can further 
be brought out in a syllogism thus. Whatever is perceived by whatever 
procees-of-perception, that [intended-object] is not distinct from that [process- 
of-perception]. Just as the soul in the case of knowledge. And the elements 
and the products-of-the-elements are perceived. So this apperception [of 
elements] is pervaded by the contrary proposition, [that is, it refutes ^e 
absence of distinction between the process and the object]. So the fact-that- 
it-is-perceived, which is less-extensive as compared with what-is-the-opposite 
of the distinction which-we-wish-to-deny, [as soon as this fact] is known, posits 
the absence-of-distinction, which is more extensive with regard to itself [the 
perception]. And when we see this, [the fisct that they are seen as different], 
which is just the contrary of this, is denied. Accordingly, when any thing 
is invariably seen with another thing, then the one is not different from the 
other, just as the second moon which is always perceived with the [actual] 
moon. And it is the case that the object is always invariably perceived with 

Similar ducusBion by 9&ibkara on ii. 2. 28. See also Sarva-dar^ana-saihgrslia (Anand. 
ed.), pp. 9-10 and 13. 
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the thought. Thus this perception contradicts the more extensive [term]; the 
invariable relation contradicts the variable relation which is more extensive 
than the distinction, which we must deny. Bemoving thus the variable relation^ 
it rejects the distinction, which is less extensive than this [relation].* Let this 
be assumed. And if the intended-object is not different from the thought^ 
then how is it that they seem to be different V In reply to this [the Vijhftnav&din] 
says ‘4:imagined.^ As the Destructionists* say “Because there is invariably 
an apperception of [the object] blue and of the percept of this [blue] at the 
same time, there is no difference [between them]. And the difference that 
may be seen between them results from illusions of mental-acts just as a pair 
of moons may be seen when there is one only without a second." [The 
Yijii&navftdin] makes clear the imaginary [difference] in the words 4:only a 
readjustment of percepts.’!^ [The author of the Comment] refutes this by 
saying ^Ithese.^ The construction of the sentence is, how can their own words 
be worthy of credence ?—resented^ means brought before them at the time 
of each perception. How [is it presented]? He replies 4Cas it i8.;& In 
the different ways that [a thing] shines forth as being [the thing] that is 
pointed to as this and this, in that very way eo ipso {svayam) it is presented ; 
but not as being reduced to an object of a mental-act [or] as being a figment 
of the imagination. The words 4:by its own authority}^ point out that the 
intended-object acts as cause with referen<» to the mental-act, because the 
intended-object has given rise to the mental-act by virtue of its own power 
as an object-for-knowledge. It is on account of this that the mental-act is the 
peroeiver of the intended-objeci How how could a thing, which is of such 
a kind, [be thrown away] by reason of an [empty] abstract thinking having 
no force of proving? For since an [empty] conception is no means-of-proof, 
therefore what is baaed upon it and what is in essence that [empty abstraction] 
is no means-of-proof. In this way throwing overboard tbe ^ng as such, [that 
is] setting it afloat—An occasional reading is * holding it under.’ In this case 
too the meaning is the same. Prattling away this object in this way, [how] 
can their own words be worthy of belief? This is what is intended. The two 
middle terms given, the invariable apperception at one time and the fact of 
being perceived, are non-conclusive. Because the negative statement is open to 
doubt. To explain. The coarseness and externality appear [in consciousness] 
in the case of elements and products of elements which [as you say] have the 
form of thought [only], but these two [qualities] are not possible in tbe case 
of thought [only]. To explain. Coarseness means pervading several points-of* 
space. Externality means related to separated points-of-space. And it is im¬ 
possible that a single mental-act should pervade several points-of-space and also 

* If there is liheda, there is a-niyitlasahopar * Quoted Ssira Dsr 9 . Saifag. p. 16 (Anand& 9 . 
lanMiai but there is none of this ed.) and de la Yall^e Poussin's note in 

latter; therefore there is no Vktda. Le Bouddhisme (Muadon, 1902), p. S4. 

41 [■.oj. it] 
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[occupy] separated points-of-spaea. For it is impossible to have in a single thing 
the confusion of contrary qualities such as occupying this point-of-spaoe and not 
occupying this point-of-space. Else if this were possible, one would have to 
admit that all three worlds are a single thing. If it be said that for tbiw very 
reason we should admit that there is a difference in the mental-acts [as to 
coarseness and externality, in that there are as many thoughts as there are forms 
of the thing], then the reply would bey Then I Sir! in the ease of the ideas 
which can grasp even the extremely subtile objects [finer than coarseness and 
externality], and which take no notice of each other’s behaviour, and which are 
awake only to that [one atomic object] which comes within their range—how 
could there be the appearance of coarseness ? And yon cannot talk [of what 
is perceived by the later-diatinot-impression (otkalpa) in language] which refers 
to the later^istinet-impresaion. Because there is no confusion of [the content of 
this impression with anything else], and [on the other hand] there is a clear 
appearance [of coarseness]. Nor can it be said that coarseness is extemaUy 
sensed (Olocitam) [by the first-indistinct-impression], and so the dearness of the 
knowledge (aavikcipa) which follows this, and which is conditioned by this 
[amkoUpd] could be explained. Further this lateislistinct-impression is not, like 
the first-indistinct-impresaion, limited to its form (dkars) and to nothing else. 
For since this [later-indiatinet-impreasion] is not itself a coarse [thing], it 
cannot make the coarse [manifest] as its object Therefore if an idea is to 
be outer, since, as we have shown it, it cannot be coarse or outer, then these 
coarse and outer [impressions] may be counted, if you will, as altogether false. 
And you cannot say that such a false impression is just the same as a mental* 
act. For then you would have to admit that the mental-act is as empty as 
this [false impression].—So to resume the argument (tafha ca). In so far 
as the fact of being perceived is not less extensive than the absence of difference 
between [the idea and the object], how can the fact of its being perceived 
refute the fact of the difference?—^And as to being invariably together. Just 
as in the case of the mental-act and of the coarseness, the one existent and 
the other non-existent, so likewise in the case of two existing things [the being 
perceived invariably together] may be explained on the ground of the nature 
of things or on the ground of some kind of an obstruction [in the thinking 
apparatus]. Accordingly those two fallacious middle terms [put forth by the 
opponent], because they are non-conclusive, only give rise to an [empty] 
abstraction {vikdlpa), if there be no external [thing]. And the authority of 
a perception is not to be gainsiud by a mere [empty] abstraction. So the point 
was well taken when he said 4Cby an abstract [vikalpa) thinking without 
force of proof.:^ By this [discussion we must understand that also the 
view which attempts to prove that objects] are ideas, urged as a ground that 
ideas have no external-basis, as illustrated by the ideas of a dream, is also 
overthrown. And the alternatives {vikalpa) regarding the object-of-the-illation 
have been offered-in-rebuttal by stating that the relation is that between whole 
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and [port]. For details the Ny&ya Kanikft* is to be consulted. So there is 
•no need of details here. 

Why is this incorrect ? 

16. Because, while the [physical] thing remains the same, the 
mind-stufih are different, [therefore the two are upon] dis-' 
tinct levels-of-existence. 

A single [physical] thing is the common [physical] basis for many 
mind-stnffs. It is not, of course, figured forth by a single mind- 
stuff, nor yet is it figured forth by many mind-stuffs. It is 
. rather grounded in itself. Why is this? Because, while the 
[physical] thing remains the same, the mind-stuffs are different. 
When the mind-stuff is in relation with right-conduct, the mind- 
stuff has thoughts of pleasure, the [physical] thing remaining the 
same. When in relation with wrong-living, from the same 
[physical thing] it has thoughts of pain. When in relation with 
undifferentiated-consciousness, from the same [physical thing] it has 
thoughts of infatuation. When in relation with complete insight, 
from the same thing it has thoughts of detachment.* K this is so, 
by whose mind-stuff would this thing be formed ? Nor would it be 
sound to say that one person’s mind-stuff is affected when brought 
into relation with an object formed by the mind-stuff of another 
person. Consequently the [physical] thing and the thought distinct 
because of dissimilarity, in that the thing is the object-for-know- 
ledge and the thought is the process-of-knowing, [are upon] distinct 
levels-of-existence. There is not even a trace * of a blending of the 
two. But from the point-of-view of the Sajnkhya, since a thing has 
three aspects {guna) and since the changes of the aspects * are 
unstable, it comes into relation with the mind-stuffs [of men], 
dependent [for its existence in this case or the other] upon such 
determinants as right-living [or wrong living or undifferentiated 
consciousness or complete insight], it becomes the cause, in one form 

* Beference is made to this work by YScae- the BhSmati on YedBntaeQtra ii. 2. 

patimifro at i. 82, p. 75* (Cidc. ed.), 25 (Niivaya-sSgara ed.), p. 462. 

and also in tbeTattva Bindn (Benares, * Compare iL 28. 

1892), p. 28'*.—The NirSiawiianavSda * Compare FSp. i. 2. 15. 

is discussed in the QSstia^IpikS, p. 82; * Compare iL 15, p. 185**; iii. 9 and 13, 

in the Nyftya ka^ikS, p. 261; and in pp. 199* and 204* (Calc. ed.). 
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or another, of presented-ideas, as they rise [into consciousness], 
corresponding [in quality] to the [determining] efficient-cause. 

So haying in this manner, independently of the sQtra, given the reason for 
setting up [the physical thing] as something over and above the mental-act, the 
author of the Comment introduces the reason as given in the sotra itself by the 
vrords CWhy is this 16. Beoanse, while the [physical] thing remains the 
same, the mind-stnfh are different, [therefore the two are upon] distinct 
levels-of-existenoe. Whatever units are in the manifold these differ absolutely 
from the manifold. For instance, a single thought in Chaitra or in Maitra is 
distinct from the presented-ideas in Devadatta and in Vishpumitra, which are 
dissimilar. And since the intended-object is not different, even when the thoughts 
about it are manifold, it is other than the mental-acts. And further the iden¬ 
tity of the intended-object, although the thoughts of those who know it validly 
are different, is determined by the connexion of one [thought] with another [in 
memory]. For in the case of a sin^e woman who is presented-to-the-minds of 
several persons, enamoured or ill-disposed or in&tuated or detached, we see a 
reciprocal connexion so that one thinks ‘ She who is seen by you is seen by me 
alsa’ Consequently whUe the [physical] thing remains the same, because the 
mind-stuffs are different, because there is a difference of thoughts, [therefore] 
the two, the intended-object and the thought, [are upon] distinct levels-of-exisfc- 
ence [that is] [distinct] means of distinguishing the essential attributes. In 
the lover, a thought of pleasure with reference to the woman loved ; in rival 
mistresses, a thought of pain; but in Chaitra who has not obtained her, a thought 
of infatuation, a depression. *This may be so,’ the objector says, ' but that 
intended-object with the distinguishing characteristic of being loved is figured 
forth by a mind-stuff of one person. And this same [intended-object] affects 
the mind-stuff of the others also. So [this mind-stuff] might be supposed to be 
common.’ In reply to this he says «nor would it be ... another.}^ For if that 
were so, when one person has the thought of blue, all would have the thought 
of blue. A further objection would be this ' Even according to the view which 
maintains the distinct existence of objects (arihavOda), how can one and the 
same object be the cause of mental-acts differing according to the difference 
in pleasure and the other [experiences] ? For from a cause which is not differ¬ 
ent in its distinguishing characteristics there should be no difference in effects.’ 
In reply to this he says 4Cfrom the point-of-view of the Samkhya.^ It is quite 
consistent to say that the same external thing which is a mutation of the three 
aspects (ffuna) has three forms. The objector says ‘ Even if it be so, then all 
without distinction would have a mental-act of pleasure and of pain and of 
infatuation.’ In reply to this he says 4^dependent [for its existence] upon such 
determinants as right-living.:^ The saitva accompanied by the rajas and deter¬ 
mined by right-living produces the sensation of happinesa But this same saiipa 
when determined by knowledge (vidyd), after the rqjas has been removed, gives 
rise to a sensation of detachment. And right-living and the other [experiences] 
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are not all in all persons. Some of it is in some persons. So this arrangement 
[of pleasures and of pains] is quite eonsistent. 

There are some who say that a thing is coextensive with its 
thought, in so far as like pleasure and the other [experiences] 
it is experienced. In this way when they thus reject the quality 
of being common [to several mind-stuffs], they deny the existence 
of the thing in both its earlier and its later moments. 

16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff; 
[for then in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that 
mind-stuff], [and] then what would it be P 
If a thing were dependent ^ upon a single mind-stuff, then if the 
mind-stuff be distracted or restricted, it itself would be un¬ 
touched by that mind-stuff. And not coming within the range 
of that [mind-stuff], and not being proved [by that mind-stuff], 
and unperceived in its nature by any one, would it then be at all?* 
And how could it be produced again in relation to the mind-stuff? 
It would not possess those parts of it which are not apparent. So 
that if one says the back does not exist, neither could the belly be 
known. Consequently an intended-object is independent [of mind- 
stuff] and common to all the Selves. And again independent 
mind-stuffs function differently for each Self. As a result of 
a relation between these two [the intended-object and the mind- 
stufi"] there follows an apperception, an experience of the Self. 

On this point there are some disputatious persons who say that the object is 
coexistential with the idea. Because it is the object of experience, like pleasure. 
What he means to say is this. The intended-object might be admitted to be 
distinct from knowledge, still since it is insensate [jadd), it cannot be perceived 
in the. absence of knowledge, but must be illu min ed by the knowledge. 
Accordingly [the object] is only at the time of the idea, and not at other times. 
Since there is no evidence that it exists at other times. This the author of the 
Comment confutes independently of the sQtra in the words <Cln this way when 
they.^ For a [physical] thing (vosftf) is experienced by ordinary observers* as 
common to all mind-stufEs and as persisting* in the succession of various 
moments and as consisting of a mutation. Now if the thing is coexistential 
with the mental-act, then it would be of this sort [that its appearance and 

'*■ As the VijiiSnavSda maintains. * This would be the point of view of the 

* Compare de la Valine Poussin: La Ndga- Sandlstividin. 

tion de I’Ame (Journal Asiatique, 9* * Compare NySya-sBtra L 1. 40. 

serie, tome xx, 1902, pp. 248 and 254). 
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duappetmice would be coexistentuJ with the appearance and diaappearanoe of 
the idea]. If bo, how can one act up to (anurodka) this objeotiye>footor (idamanfa) 
80 that one shall not at the same time deny it? This is the meaning. Or we 
may suppose that there is not a denial of this objeetiye-fsetor. Let the intended- 
object be coezistential with the knowledge. To this also the reply is in the 
satra. 16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind'Stnfl; [for 
then in certain oases] it could not be proved [by that mind-stuff], [and] then 
what would it be P For the same mind-stuff which perceives a water-jar, when 
distracted by another substance such as a piece of cloth, does not remain upon 
the water-jar; or when the mind-stuff which has discrimination as its object, 
attains at that very time to restriction;—^at these times, since there is no know¬ 
ledge of the water-jar or of the discrimination, the water-jar and the disoriminsr 
tion, being dependent for their existence upon one particular knowledge only, 
would surely cease when this [knowledge] ceases. This he says in the words 
^dependent upon a single mind-stuff.^ The words Chow could it be^ mean that 
it could not be. How does it happen that the mind-stuff is in relation to this 
thing whether it be a water-jar or discrimination ? For the effects invariably 
are where the cause is, and invariably are not where the cause is not. Without 
regard to their own peculiar cause they cannot be produced by another cause. 
And if they are supposed to be causeless, then one would have to deny [such] an 
inconsistenoy as the accidental existence of them [the effects]. And there is no 
ground for saying that whatever causes the knowledge of the thing also causes 
the thing. For then it would follow that the taste and the sensific power and 
the digestion and so on would be the same whether one makes use of an actual 
sweetmeat or of a sweetmeat * of hope. Therefore the point is well taken when 
he says <L4nd how coiild it be produced again in relation to the mind-stuff ?> 
Furthermore the front part of anything is implied by the middle and hind part. 
But if the existence [of the thing] were to depend upon the knowledge, then 
the upper and middle parts would not exist, since this [idea of them] is not in 
experience. And accordingly since the pervader [the upper and middle parts] 
are not, the lower part, which is pervaded, would also not be. And thus if the 
whole object be absent, how could it be urged that the intended-object is coexis- 
tential with the knowledge, as he says ^t would not possess those parts.^ The 
words ^re not apparent^ mean are not perceived. He brings the discussion 
to a close by sajring CCionsequently.:^ The rest is easy. 


^ This is an allusion to the stanza in 9nhar- 
sa’s Kha^danakhai^da^h&djra 
“ Af&modakatfptd ye, ye copSfjUamo- 
dakSh\ 

BaaomryavipSkidi tvlyam tefSm pra~ 
tajffote.” 

(Lazarus and Go's edition. Medical Hall 
Press, Benares, p. 87; Chaukhamba 


Sanskrit Series, fascicle I, p. 66.) This 
stanza is given as aquotation in^iihar- 
fa’s work also. There is another book 
of the same title on astronomy. See 
also de la Yallde Poussin, Le Boud- 
dhisme (Mnsten, 1902), p. 85, and 
Hoemle’s translation of the Sn^rota, 
p. 12. 
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17. A thing is known or not known by virtue of its affecting 
[or not affecting] the mind<stuff. 

Objects-of-sense like magnets, bind to themselves the mind-stuff, 
as if it had qualities of iron, and affect it. The object whereby 
the mind-stuff is affected is known. But [the Self], who is other 
than this, is not known. The mind-stuff enters into mutations 
because the nature of the thing is now known* and now not 
known. 

This might* be conceded. ‘But,* aa the objector says, ‘if the object is to be 
independent, in that it is insensate, it can never throw out light, or if it does 
throw out light, then its insensate character would vanish. And so (tti) it 
would cease also to be. For surely a thing cannot exist after casting off its 
own nature. Moreover it cannot be urged that throwing out light is a pro¬ 
perty of the intended-object which is really insensate by nature, and that this 
[property] is put into it by the organs. For if throwing out light were to be 
a property of the intended-object, it would be, like blueness, common to all 
persons. Thus if a single person knows the meaning of the [philosophical] 
systems, then all would be scholars and there would be no incompetent persons. 
Nor is it correct to say that a present external-aspect should exist in the past 
or in the future. Therefore that an intended-object exists independently as an 
object of apperception is nothing but a wish.’ In reply to this he recites the 
sQtra 17. A thing is known or not known by virtue of its aSboting [or 
not afiboting] the mind-stuff. 

Although the intended-object is by nature insensate, still by the channel of the 
organs it affects the mind-stufil The Energy of Intellect (ciii-fokit), whose 
reflection enters into the mirror of the mind-stuff which is in such a state [of 
being affected] as has been just described, enlivening (cefoyamdnd) the mind-stuff 
which is affected by the intended-object, experiences the intended-object. But 
it does not impart to the object anything like visibility. Neither [is the 
Energy of Intellect] out of relation with the mind-stuff. For we have said 
that its reflection unites with the mind. And although both the mind-stuff, 
because it is omnipresent, and the organ which is made of thei personality-sub¬ 
stance, are not in relation* with the object-of-sense, still that mind-stuff which 
has its fluctiution in any particular body is in relation with objects-of-sense. 
Thus it is that objects are said to be like a magnet. Since the mind-stuff is 
like the iron in its properties, the objects, having by the channel of the organs 
brought it into relation, affect it. And hence mind-stuff is capable of muta¬ 
tions, as he says 4:Of the thing.^ 


‘ ii. 20, p. 152* (Calc.). 
* Beading vifay* ttStH. 


* The porpoae of this shtia is to demolish idealism. 
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But as for [the Self] for whom this same mind-stuff is an object- 
of-sense— 

18. Unlntennlttently the Master of that [mind-Btaff ] knows 
the fluctuations of mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes- 
no-mutations. 

If, like the mind-stuff, the Master also, that is, the Self, should \m- 
dergo mutation, then fluctuations of mind-stuff which are its objects 
would be, like objects-of-sense, the sounds and other [perceptible 
things], sometimes known and sometimes not known. The fact, 
however, that the central organ is unintermittently known by its 
Master, the Self, leads us to infer that [the Self] is an entity that 
undergoes-no-mutations. 

Thus then he has eetablished the existence of the intended-object as distinct from, 
mind-stuffia. Now with the intent of showing that the Self is distinct froxn 
these [mind-stuffs] whose nature is to enter into mutation, he asserts its [the 
Selfs] immutability, the quality which differentiates it from these [mind-stufb]. 
This he does by supplying some words and by reciting the sUtra. <But as for 
[the Self] for whom this same mind-stuff is an object-of-aense.^ 18. Unin- 
termittently the Kaater of that [mind-stuff] knows the flnotnations of 
mind-staff [and thus] the Self undergoes-no-mutaticins. The mind-stuf^ 
whether it be restless or infatuated or distracted or in a state of focusedness, 
is always up to the time of restriction, experienced by the Self as in mutation. 
Y^y is this so ? Because the Self does not undergo mutation. If he entered 
into mutations, then the Self also, like the mind-stuffs, would sometimes know 
objeots-of-aense and sometimes not. Whereas objects-of-sense are only known, 
[and never unknown] to him. Therefore he does not undergo mutation. And 
as a result he is something distinct from things that are in mutation. The 
same he says in the words ^If like the mind-stuff.}^ It is the central-organ, 
when in fluctuation, that he unintermittently knows. Of this he is the Master 
[and] Owner, in other words, the Experienoer. Of this Master, the Self, [the 
above fact] leads us to infer the immutability. To explain: The point is that 
this Self which does not enter into mutation is distinet from the mind-stuff 
which enters into mutation. 


Should the doubt arise whether the mind-stuff like fire illumines 
itself and at the same time illumines objects— 

19. It does not illumine itself, since it is an object-for-Bight. 
Just as the organs-of-sense and the sounds and other perceptible 
[things] do not illumine themselves, since they are objects for sight. 
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sothe central-organ is also to be represented. And accordingly, fire as 
an example could not apply to it. For fire does not throw light upon 
its own self which [before was something] without light. And here 
light is thrown [only] when there is a relation of the light-giver 
with something [which is yet] to be lighted. Furthermore such a 
relation [of a thing] does not occur with the thing itself. Besides, 
the meaning of the words <the mind-stuff illumines itselfi is that 
it is not an object-for-knowledge for any one. Just as the words 
‘Air is grounded in itself’ mean that it is not grounded in 
something else. For the reason that creatures are conscious-by¬ 
reflection of the processes of their own thinking-substances, when 
they say ‘ 1 am angry, I am afraid, I feel a passion for that person, 
I am angry with that person,’ there is purposive action. This is 
impossible unless there be a knowledge of one’s own thinking- 
substance. 

With the words Should the doubt ariae:^ he sets up a Deetructionist {vainOfOca) 
as an opponent, who argues as follows: ‘ All this nuy be so, provided mind-stuff 
be the object of the Self. But this it is not. On the contrary, this [mind- 
stuff] throws light upon itself [and] illumines the objects [and] originates 
in-dependence-upon previous mind-stuff. How then can tire Self always have the 
objects peroeived ? And still more how can it be distinct from the mind-stuff 
which enters-into-mutation ? ’ 19. It does not illnmine itself, sinoe it is an 
objeot-for-sight. It might be so [self-illumining], providing mind-stuff had 
consciousness of itself. This, however, it does not have. It is, like the colour 
blue, [an object] capable of being included in experience in so far as it undergoes 
mutation. And whatever is capable of being included in experience cannot throw 
light upon itself. For it cannot be a fluctuation with regard to itself [and not 
to mind-stuff]. Since the same thing cannot be the act, the object of the act, 
and [one of] the relations* of the act. For the act of cooking is not cooked; 
nor is the act of chopping chopped. On the other hand, the Self does not 
undergo mutation and is not an object of experience. Therefore with reference 
to him self-enlightenment is not inexplicable. For his self-enlightenment is 
nothing but an enlightenment * which is not dependent on any other; and it is 
not his being an object of experience. Therefore because it is an objeot-for- 
sight, the mind-stuff which is the object of the seeing does not illumine in 
itself. The objects of the fluctuations of that mind-stuff only which has the 
reflections of the light of the self {jStman) throw light. This is the point. An 
objector says, ‘But don’t you see that Are is an object-for-sight and yet has 

* These relations are those expressed by the cases other than the nominatiTe and 
possessive. 

* Reading praJtSfcUd hy asya ... ninvhhavokarmaUl. 

42 [h-o-s. n] 
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enlightenment in itself. It is not witii s fire as it is with water-jars and so on, 
which may be made manifest by [the light of a] fire; for a fire is not [made 
manifest] by another fire.’ In reply to this he says <LAnd so, fire as an ex¬ 
ample.^ Why? ^For fire does not.^ The meaning is that fire does not 
require any other fire to throw light upon it, but has light thrown upon it by 
a mental-act. So it does not throw light upon itselfi Thus [fire] is not an 
ezception-to-general-piinciple [stated in the sQtra]. This is the meaning. The 
word ^ere}^ in the expression 4CAnd here light is thrown^ distinguishes [fire] 
from the light which is the nature of the Self, in other words, the light which 
is of an active kind. What he means to say is this: Wherever there is an 
action, it is in all cases seen to exist as related to an agent and to an instru- 
ment-of-action and to an object. Just as we see the act of cooking as related 
to Ohaitra and to the fire and to the rice. Similarly throwing-light is an 
action. And this [action] too must be in the same [threefold] relation. Now 
a relation must be based upon a difference. It is impossible where there is no 
difference. This is the meaning. When it is said ^CBesides, the meaning of 
the words <the mind-stuff illumine itselfr is that it is not an objeet-for-know- 
ledge for any one,^ the objector grants, ’ This may be so. But let it not be said 
that the mind-stuff is an object-for-knowledge. For when the process-of-know- 
ing, which is neither the cause nor the pervader [of the mind-stuff] is repressed, 
it does not follow that the mind-stuff must be repressed.’ To this he replies, 
41of their own thinking-substanoe.:^ The ^thinking substance^ means the mind- 
stuff.' ^CMovements:^ mean funoUonal-aotivitiee. CBeings}^ mean living beings. 
The different fluctuations of mind-stuff, anger or greed for instance, are, together 
with their basu the mind-etuff and with their objects, experienced by each in¬ 
dividual ; and refute that statement that the mind-stuff is not an object-for-know- 
ledge. He makes clear this same perception of the movements of one’s own 
thinking-substance by the words am angry.^ 


20. And there cannot be a cognition of both [thinking- 
substance and thing] at the same time. 

And it is impossible in a single moment to cognize one’s own 
form and another’s as well. It is a supposition * of the Momen- 
tarists that whatever exists is both action and the means-related- 
to-an-action. 

so. And there oannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance and 
thing] at the same time. He who says that mind-stuff illumines itself and 
illumines objects-of-sense cannot at least say that mind-stuff cognizes itself by 
the same functional-activity as that by which it cognizes objects. For a 

' That the buddhi is equivalent to citta ; to maneu {—these are indications of a 

that in 1. 2, p. S'*, it is equivalent to vide divergence from the SSifakhja. 

antaMearanam ; and that at the end of * Compare ^amkara on ii. 2. 20. 
iv. 19 VScaspati uses it as equivalent 
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funetional'actiyity which has not a different distingaishing-oharaoteristic is not 
adequate to producing a difference in effect. Therefore a difference in functional- 
activity has to he presupposed. In the opinion of the Destruetionists there is no 
functional-actiTity over and above the various originations. And from the 
same act of origination which is without different distinguishing-character- 
istics, there cannot possibly ooiAe effects which have distinguishing-character¬ 
istics. For then this difference would be quite aceideniaL Neither [as in the 
last alternative] can it be urged that one and the same thing can have two 
originations. Therefore at one moment of time [samaya) the mind-stuff cannot 
determine the objects and also its own kind of thought; [it cannot illumine 
itself]. The Comment states this in the words CAnd it is impossible in a single 
moment./^ And in this sense it has been said' by the Destruetionists, “ What¬ 
ever is the being of a thing that is itself the action and the means-related-to- 
iustion.’* Therefore this iGact that mind-stuff is an objeot-for-sight, which is 
eternal, takes from it its character of illumining itself and points to a seer, and 
to the fact that the seer does-not-enter-into-mutations. 

If there be the opinion that a mind-striff naturally * restricted is 
[yet] known by another mind-stuff immediately contiguous to it, 
[the answer is,] 

21. If [one mind-stuff] were the object-for-sight for another, 
there would be an infinite regress from one thinking- 
substance to another thinking-substance, as well as confusion 
of memory. 

If one mind-stuff were perceived by another mind-stuff, by whom 
would the thinking-substance of the thinking-substance be per¬ 
ceived? Because this would be perceived by still another, and 
that by yet one more, there would be an infin ite regress. And 
there would be a <confusion of memoi 7 .> As many memories would 
obtain as there would be, on the part of the thinking-substances, 
experiences. And as a result of the confusion of these [memories] 
there would be no limit to the memory of one [thinking-substance]. 
Thus everything is put into disorder by the Destruetionists’ 
prattling away of the Self who is conscious by reflecting the 
thinking-substance. But those who assume that the experiencer 
as such [experiences] anywhere soever do not conform to the rules 
[of logic]. There are some who assume an existence as such, and 
that it is this existence which casts off those five divisions-of- 
existence [sharvdha) of theirs and puts others together again. But 

> Compare 'V]Seaq)atimi 9 Ta ’8 fihSmati oa ii. 2. 4. 20. (Nir. SSg. ed., p. 456, laat line.) 

* Compare ii. 9. 
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these are afraid of this very [existence]. Thus in the very act of 
saying, ‘ That I may feel the passionlessness of the Great Disgust 
for the divisions-of-existence and that they may arise no more and 
altogether cease, I will lead the student’s life * in the presence of 
my spiritual guide,’ they deny after all the existence of the 
existence. But the systems with the Samkhya and Yoga at their 
head denote* by the word ‘self’ the Self, the Owner, the 
experiencer of the mind-stuff. 

Again he sets up a Destruetionist as opponent with the words €lf there be the 
opinion.}^ ‘ It may be granted that because [mind-stuff is] an ohjeet-for-sight 
it is not conscious of itself. But this does not necessitate the existence of a self 
(atnum). For any later moment of mind-stuff belonging to the same continuous- 
series {sotUana) can perceive the moment of the mind-stuff which gave it birth 
and which became naturally restricted.* This is the meaning. [This latter 
moment of mind-stuff is called] immediately contiguous (sanumantara) because 
it is alike (satna) in point of knowledge, and immediate (oMantora) in point of 
not being separated. 21. If [one mind-stuff] were the objeot-for-sight for 
another, there would be an infinite regress from one thinking-substance 
to another thinking-substance, as well as confusion of memory. The 
word ^thinking-substance:^ means mind-stuff. When the succeeding thinking- 
substance is not itself known, it is not able to know the previous thinking- 
substance. And a previous thinking-subBtance as long as it is unrelated with 
the thinking-substance cannot he supposed to be perceived. For certainly a man 
who does not know what a staff is cannot know what it means to speak of 
a man with a staff. Therefore there would he an infinite regress. The [divisions 
of existence are the five] groups* (skemdha), consciousness and sensations and 
perceptions and forms and predispositions. When he says 4CBut the systems 
with the S&mkhya and Toga at their head^ he means to say that the Samkhya 
and Yoga are at the head of such systems as the yai 9 eBika. The rest is easy. 

How [is this] ? 

22. The Intellect {citi) wMoli nniteB not [with objects] is 
conscious of its own thinking-substance when [the mind- 
stuff] takes the form of that [thinking-substance by 
reflecting it]. 

" For, the Energy of the experiencer,* which is immutable and 

* Similar discussion in Caraka-SaibhitS, See H. C. Warren’s Buddhism in 

fifbh adhySya. Translations, Appendix, p. 487. 

* The word ava as applied to the mind-stuff * This is Pa2ca9ikha'8 ninth fragment 

implies a contrast to the owner (srd- (according to Garbe), quoted a second 

mtn). The reference is to the b^gin- time (see ii. 20), and misprinted both 

ning of the Comment on iv. 19. times (pratitafMrdtsso). 

* The order varies from the Buddhist order. 
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which unites not with objects, seeming to unite with something 
mutable [tbe thinking-substance], takes the form of the fluctuations 
which that [thinking-substance] undergoes. And [this Energy] 
being identified with a fluctuation of the thinking-substance in so 
far as it is nothing but an imitation of a fluctuation of the thinking- 
substance that has come under the influence of the intelligence 
(cditanya), it is termed a fluctuation of the thinking-substance.” 
And in this sense it has been said “That hiding-place in which the 
everlasting Brahman lies concealed is not an under-world nor 
mountain-chasm nor the darkness nor caverns of the sea, but is the 
working of the mind when not distinguished [from Himself], So 
the sages teU.” 

The objector says, * This might be conceded. But if mind-stuff does not illu¬ 
mine itself and is not knowable by another mind-stuff, bow then will even the 
self (Mman) experience the mind-stuff? For surely the Self^ even if it have 
light in itself, cannot have any activity, and in the absence of any activity he 
cannot be an agent. And while the self is unrelated with the mind-etuff, the 
object-of-the-action, it cannot be the experiencer of this [mind-stuff]. For this 
would prove too much.’ With this in view he asks <CHow [is this] The 
reply is given in the satra. 22. The Intelleot (ciii) which unites not [with 
objects] is conscious of its own thinldng-substanoe when [the mind-stnff] 
takes the form [by reflecting it]. What was said before [i. 4] of that 
[thinking-substance] “ At other times it takes the same form as tbe fluctuations 
[of mind-stuff]” is based on this. The Intellect’s consciouBness of its own 
thinking-substance takes place when the thinking-substance, in so far as it is 
a receptacle for the reflection of the Intellect, passes into tbe form of that 
[Intellect], [that is], passes into a resemblance (ri^ta) of the Intelleot (citi). 
For just as even without activity of the moon the clear water, into which tbe 
reflection of the moon has passed over, makes the moon seem to be quivering, 
although the moon itself is not quivering, so similarly, even in the absence of 
any operation of the Intellect, the mind-stuff with which the reflection of the 
Intelleot has become united, makes by its own activity the Energy of Intelleot 
seem to have activity, makes it seem to have attachment even when it is 
without attachment. The transforming of itself into an object of experience 
makes this [Energy of Intellect] an experiencer. This is the meaning of the 
sQtra. This is also the meaning of the Comment. And since it has been 
explained more than once in various places, it is not explained here.—To show 
that the fluctuation of thought (yndna) is not distinguished from the fluctuation 
of the thinking-substance, he quotes the Sacred Word (Offama), saying 4LAnd 
in this sense it has been said “. .. not an under-world. Just the mental 
activity of the eternal ^iva, [that is] Brahman, whose nature is undefiled, 
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which changes into an image of Intdleet, [and which,] inasmuch as it diangas 
into an image of Intellect, is not distinguished from Intellect eyen, [the sages] 
explain as a “hiding-place ” (puAOm). In that same hiding-place is that hidden 
Brahman; but when that hiding-place is done away with (apanaye), [then] 
Brahman, self-illumined, unobscured, unobstructed, flashes forth for the Exalted 
[yogin] who has reached his last bodily existence. 


And for this reason we reach this result: 

23. Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by the objeot-for- 
sight [leads to the perception of] all intended-objects. 

For the central-organ is affected by the object-for-meditation, and 
is itself on account of its objectivity connected by one of its 
own fluctuations with the subject, with the Self also. Thus the 
same mind-stuff is affected by the Seer and by the object-for-sight 
and is seemingly both object and subject. Assuming a form both 
intelligent and unintelligent, appearing (although really an object) 
as that which is not object, while unintelligent it appears to be 
intelligent, [and] like a crystal, is described as [perceiving] all 
intended-objecta Accordingly there are some, deceived by this 
resemblance to mind-stuff, who say that [mind-stuff] itself is 
intelligent. There are others who say that this whole universe 
is nothing more than mind-stuff, and that this world of things, 
cows and water-jars and other things, together with their causes, 
does not exist. They are to be pitied. Why so ? Because their 
mind-stuff, shining forth [in consciousness] in all kinds of forms 
is the source of error.—Consequently in concentrated insight the 
object-for-the-insight when once reflected is other than [the mind- 
stuff] because this [Self] is that upon which [the insight] rests. 
If this object were the mind-stuff and nothing more than that, 
how could the insight by itself ascertain its form as being insight ? 
Accordingly when in the insight an object is reflected it is the 
Self who determines [the object]. Thus, by dividing mind-stuff 
as such into knower and process-of-knowing and object-for-know- 
ledge, they classify it according to its kinds [L 41] as a triad also. 
These are men of complete insight. By them the Self has been 
reached. 

So then since mind-stafif is an object-for-sight and enters-into-mutation, the Self 
who has the property of immutability has been proved to be over and above the 
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mind-stuff. Now he makes even ordinary perception a means of validating this 
[transcendence of the Self] in the words <CAnd for this reason we reach this 
results He means to say [we] necessarily [reach] this [result]. 28. Hind- 
stuff affisoted by the Seer and by the objeot-for-sight [leads to the percep¬ 
tion of ] all intended-objeots. For just as when affected by blue or other 
[colour], the mind-stuff makes a blue or other object stand before us by direct 
perception, so the mind-stuff affected by the Seer, in that it has changed into an 
image of the Seer, makes the Seer also stand before us, by direct perception. 
For knowledge has two^ kinds of forms ‘I am aware of—the blue.’ So 
although the knower also, like the object known, can be established by direct 
perception, still special pains were not taken to give a distinct proof of it. 
Just as the statement ‘ the image of the moon is in the water ’ does not mean 
that the image cannot be directly perceived. And further if yon say that 
this [image] which has entered the water does-not-validate (apranUlna) this 
[moon], you have no right to say that the [actual] form also of the moon is-not- 
validated. Consequently the fluctuation of the mind-stuff in so far as the 
mind-stuff reflects the [Intelligence], has Intelligence as an object. Still we are 
able to say that [the fluctuation of the mind-stuff ] does not contain Intelligence 
as an object. This is what is meant by saying that mind-stuff [leads to the 
perception] of all objects. This same is expressed by the words ^or the central- 
organ.^ The central-organ is affected not only by the [external] object-for- 
meditation, by assuming the form of the intended-object, but as he says 4Citself 
. .. also.^ The word ^lao^ comes in the wrong place and should be after 
Cthe 8elf.9 The fluctuation of the Self is [this] change so that it is reflected 
in this [mind-stuff]. And this identity of the mmd-stuff with the reflection 
of the Intelligence must have been assumed by the Destructionists (vAtfidftka). 
How otherwise could these have attributed Intelligence to mind-stuff—as he says 
qCAccordingly^ ? The word <[8ome^ refers to those Destructionists who hold 
the theory that there are external things. The word ^othersP refers to those 
who hold the theory that there are mental-acts (vijiiana) and nothing more. 
An objector says ‘ If the mind-stuff only is experienced as having the form of 
the Seer and the form of the object-for-sight, then surely the Seer and the 
objeet-for-sight must be not different from the mind-stuff, as they say, “ For 
although the soul {Otman) is not different from the thinking-substance, [still] 
by wrong-headed persons it is characterized as if it were possessing-a-differenee 
[brought about by] the recognition of the object-for-knowledge and the 

knower {grOhdka)” So then how is it that these Destructionists deserve our 
pity ? ’ In reply to this he says ^in concentrated insight.:^ Because in accord¬ 
ance with the arguments already stated they should be led to assume that the 
Self is something different from the mind-stuff. And by instruction in yoga with 

> The Bikaner MS. and other texts read (Calc. ed.). The double form would 

fryak&ra. This would refer to grahttf, apparently be the «i«aya and tifayin. 

grahofa, and grShya. Possibly the re- The eittam is the common medium, 
ference would be to iii. 18, p. 231*^ 
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ita eight aids which would introduce them to concentrated insight the object 
of which is the self they should be awakened. To explain: In the concentrated 
insight the object-for-the-insight, the self, is other [than the mind'Stuff] when 
[the self] is reflected. Why so ? Because the self becomes that upon which that 
[mind-stufF] rests. And if, although instructed by this argument, the opponent 
perversely should say, ‘ Why should not that upon which it rests be the mind- 
stuff itself,’ he replies 4:If this object.^ If this object, which is the self (Otmon), 
be merely the mind-stuff and not something over and above this [mind-stuff], 
then how could the insight by itself ascertain its form as being insight ? For 
there cannot be a fluctuation of a thing with reference to itself. He brings the 
discussion to a close by saying <CAcoordingly.> One shows them pity by giving 
them the proper instruction, as he says ^hus.:^ 4:According to its kinds^ 
means according to its nature. 


And for what reason is this? 

24. This [mind-stirff], although diversified by countless sub- 
oonsoious-impressions, exists for the sake of another, because 
its nature is to produce [things as] combinations. 

Although diversified by absolutely countless subconscious-unpres- 
sions, this same mind-stuff exists for the sake of another, for the 
sake of the experience and the release of another; not for its own 
sake. Because like a house* its nature is to vrork as a combination. 
The mind-stuff must act as a combiner [for the Self] and not for its 
own sake. Pleasurable mind-stuff is not for the pleasure [of the 
mind-stufif]. The mind-stuff of thought is not for the thought [of 
the mind-stufip]. But both of these two kinds exist for the sake 
of another. And that very Self which has its purpose in the two 
purposes of experience and liberation is this <otber>, not any other 
in general. Any indefinite other as such which the Destructionists 
set forth in general terms, would all still exist for the sake of some 
other, since [after all] they [too] act [only] to produce things to 
be combined. But that particular other which is the Self does 
not act as a combination. 

He introduces another reason for the existence of the self (a/man) over and above 
the mind-stuff by asking, <CAnd for what reason is this ?:>24. This [mind-stnfl], 
although diversified by countless suboonsoions-impressious, exists for the 
sake of another, because its nature is to produce [things as] combinations. 

* See S&ihkbya-kSr. xvii. 
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Although oountless suboonaeious-impreasionfl of kanna and 8ubeon8oiou»-impr«th 
aionsof hindrances remain attached to {adhiferate)ih& mind-stuff only, but not to the 
Sel^—and although, accordingly, the fruitions which depend upon suboonaoious> 
impressions, in so far as they are contained in the mind-stuff, would lead one to 
suppose that mind-stuff is the experiencer,—and although, because all objects-of- 
experience are for the experiencer, everything would be supposed to be for the 
mind-stuff,—stiU the mind-stuff diversified as it is by countless subconscious- 
impressions must be supposed to exist for the sake of another. Why ? Because 
it acts as a combination. This is the meaning of the sQtra. He explains [the 
sQtra] by saying ^Ithis same.^ An objector asks, ‘This may be true. But 
what contradiction is there in supposing that the mind-stuff acts in combination 
and yet still for its own sake ? ’ If some one were to urge this, he replies ^^since 
it acts in combination.^ The words ^Pleasurable mind*stuff^ are a partial 
expression for experience [in general]. Painful mind-stuff also is to be under¬ 
stood as expressed by these [words]. And when he says Cthoughti^ he means 
release. What he means to say is this. Pleasure and pain may be in essence 
both counteractive and coactive with reference to the mind-stuff, but cannot be 
so with reference to themselves. For there, cannot be a fiuctuation with refer¬ 
ence to itself! Neither is there any other thing acting as a combination and itself 
giving rise, directly or indirectly, to pain and pleasure, for which the pain and 
the pleasure can be counteractive or coactive. Therefore he who is in no wise 
concerned either directly or indirectly with pleasure or pain, can be brought 
into a state of counteraction to them or of coactivity with them ; and that one 
is the permanently detached Self. Similarly that thought (jfidna) which leads 
to liberation, in so far as it also depends upon objects-of-knowledge, and because 
a fluctuation cannot exist with reference to itself, is not for thought itself! And 
it cannot be that release would arise when this thought has reference to another. 
For this would make release impossible in the case of the discamate and of those 
whose [bodies] are resolved into primary matter. Therefore [intuitive] thought 
also is for the sake of the Self only; and it is not for its own sake ; neither for 
any other whatsoever. And if it were for the sake of any other who acted as 
a combination, the result would be an infinite regresa So it is settled that 
thought is for another who does not act as a combination. 

26. For him who sees the distinction, the pondering upon 
his own states-of-being ceases. 

Because a blade of grass sprouts during the rains we infer the ex¬ 
istence of seed. Just so in the case of him who betrays thrills of joy 
and falling tears in hearing of the way of release, we may likewise 
infer that there is in him ^ood] karma rooted in the knowledge of 
the difference [between the sattva and the Self], conducive to libera¬ 
tion, and brought to completion [in the past]. In him, the pondering 
43 [“•«»■•• m] 
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upon his own states-of-being which is natural* to him comes into 

activity_^When there is none of this (yasya) [good karma], this 

has been said “ For [those] who, after having renounced their own 
nature [of pondering upon themselves], there is by reason of lack [of 
good karma], a liking {ructj for the opposing view and no liking for 
the ascertainment of truth—, [for them there is no sight of the 
distinction and no cessation of the pondering].”—Now-as-to-this- 
point {tatra), the pondering upon his own states-of-being [ii. 39] is 
in this fashion, ‘ Who was I ? How was I ? What is this [birth] ? 
How is this [birth] ? What shall we become ? or how shall we 
become ? ’ But this pondering ceases for one who sees the distinc¬ 
tion [between the sattva and the Self]. For what reason is this 1 
Since it is this mind-stuff* which undergoes this diversified muta¬ 
tion. But when there is no longer undifferentiated-consciousness 
(avidya), the Self is purified and untouched by the conditions of 
the mind-stuff. For this reason this skilful person ceases pondering 
upon his own states-of-being. 

Having thus enunciated the docfadne about the Self, as based upon reasonings^ 
which is the primaiy source of Isolation, he discriminates the man who is com¬ 
petent for this teaching from the other man who is not competent. 26. For 
him who sees the distinction, the pondering upon his own statee-of-being 
ceases. For one who ponders upon the existence of the Self,—for him, after 
his instruction in the eight aids to yoga, if he follow [the instruction] up [and] 
practise yoga, as a result of that [following and practice and] after he sees the 
difference between the Self and the sattva of the mind-stuff, there comes a cessa¬ 
tion of pondering upon the being of the self. For one who does not ponder at 
all upon the existence of the self, the heretic^—for him, incompetent [to receive] 
the instruction, and failing to make out the existence of the self in this or the 
other world, [there is] no instruction, no seeing of the distinction, no cessation 
of pondering upon the existence of the self. Such is the meaning of the sQtra. 
An objector mWs ‘ How may we conclude that there is in the mind-stuff a ponder¬ 
ing upon the states of the self? ’ In reply to this he says the rains . .. just 
so.:^ It is inferred that there has been performed in a previous existence a 
karma which was the following up of the eight aids to yoga, or of a part of them, 
which is the seed of the sight of the tbing-as-it-is {tattva) and which is conducive 
to release. In such a person, unavoidably, the pondering upon the states of the 
self naturally goes on, even when there is no practice' [in concentration] upon 
the thing. He shows who these persons are who, according to the statements of 

* Compare the expreadona at iv. 10, p. 283*>^ * Reading cittat^Sivaifo. 

* Compare the BhBaya on iii. 51, p. 265* (Calc. ed.). 
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the traditionalists, are not competent, by saying ^TWhen there Is none of this 
istasya) [good karma], this.^ The opposing view is that there is no fruition of 
karma because there is no one in any other world, since no other world exists. 
There are those who have a liking for this [doctrine] and no liking for the demon¬ 
strated truth of the five-and-twenty entities. The pondering upon one’s own states- 
of-being has already [ii. 89] been explained. He refers to the man who sees the 
distinction by saying ^nce it is this mind-stuff.^ For him who is skilful in 
the sight of the distinction, pondering upon his own states-of-being ceases. 

26. Then the mind-sttiff la home down to diaorimination, 
onward towarda laolation. 

That mind-stuff of his which formerly was borne onward towards 
objects-of-sense, down to non-thinking, becomes changed for him. 
It is borne onward towards Isolation, down to the thinking which 
comes from discrimination.^ 

Now to the question ‘ What kind of mind-stuff has the man who sees the distino- 
tion?’ he replies: 26. Then the mind-stnff is borne down to disorimination, 
onward towards Isolation. [This is] explained by merely reading. 


27. In the intervals of this [mind-stuff] there are other 
presented-ideas [ooming] from subliminal-impressionB. 

The mind-stuff which is [borne] down towards discrimination of 
the presented-idea and the flow of which is towards nothing but 
discernment of the difference between the sattva and the Self, 
has in its intervals other presented-ideas, either ‘ It is I ’ or ‘ It 
is min e* or ‘I think’ or ‘I do not think.’ From what source? 
From the dwindling seeds, from previous subliminal-impressions. 

An objector says ' This may be so. But if the sight of the distinction has as its 
final goal {niffha) the discrimination, then the mind-stuff would at no time be 
emergent. Whereas we see that [the mind-stuff] of one who g^oes the rounds for 
alms is emergent’ To which the reply is this. 27. In tbe intervals of this 
[mind-stuff] there are other presented-ideas [coming] firom subliminal- 
impressions. A presented-idea is that by which a thing is presented [to the 
Self]. It is the aattva of the mind-stuff. From this [sottiw] the Intelligence is 
discriminated. By this it is [borne] down to [discrimination]. By the words 
* I think ’ liberation is plainly indicated as distinct [from infatuation]. By the 
words ‘I do not think’ infatuation is [plainly shown]. By the words ‘It is I* 
or the words ‘ It is mine ’, the sense-of-personality (aMAk&ra) and the SMise- 
of-property {tnamakOra), which are the sources of infatuation, are indicated.— 

* Compare i. 12. 
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The oompoond {kf/hfarndnaluja) is io be anslysed [as meaning] seeds which an 
dwindling. The words <from previous sabliminal-impreesioniO from 

snbliminal-impresaions of emergenee. 


28. The escape from these [snblimixial-impressioiis] is de¬ 
scribed as being like [the escape from] the hindrances.^ 

The hindraDces when in the condition of burned seed are unfit * 
for generation. Just so a previous Bublimmal-impression, when in 
the condition of seed burned by the fire of [intuitive] thinking, 
does not generate presented-ideas. But because the subliminal- 
impressions of [intuitive] knowledge are dormant * until the task 
of the mind-stuff is completed, they are not considered here. 

‘ This might be granted,’ the objector says ; ‘ but even if there be discriminative 
thinking, sopposing the sabliminal-impiessions of emergenee generate other 
presented-ideas,—what means is there then for escaping them to the end that 
they in tom shall not generate other presented-ideas ? ’ In reply to this he says 
as. The eaoape from these [snbliminal-impreasiona] is described as being 
like [the escape from] the hindrances. In the ease of one whose discrimi¬ 
native thinking is not thoroughly mature, the subliminal-impressions of emer¬ 
genee not having dwindled away generate other presented-ideas. Whereas in 
the case of one in whom discriminative thinking is mature, the subliminal- 
impressions have dwindled and are not capable of generating other presented- 
ideas, just as the hindrances, although arising in the inttarvals of the discrimh 
nation, do not generate other subliminal-impressions. Whyisthisso? Because 
in that ease these hindrances are in the condition of seeds burned by the fire of 
discriminative thinkin g. Similarly also the subliminal-impressions of emergence. 
—Now these subliminal-impressions of emergence must be restricted by the 
subliminal-impressions of discriminative thinking, and the subliminal-impres¬ 
sions of discrimination by the subliminal-impressions of restriction. But as for the 
subliminal-impressions of restriction, we have shown that they are outwardly 
objectlees. The means of restriction must in all cases be considered, [but not the 
subliminal-impressions^ of intuitive knowledge], as he says ^of intuitive know- 
ledge.:p He refers to the subliminal-impressions of the higher passionlessness. 


29. For one who is not usnrions even in respect of Elevation, 
there follows in every case, as a resnlt of discriminative 
discernment, the concentration [called] Bain-cloud of [know- 
able] things. 

Tbiis Brahman even in respect of Elevation, is not usurious, [that 
* See ii. 10-12. * See ii. V. 

' Compare iL 4 and 18. * Becanse theie cease of thenuelTes. 
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is to say] is not looking for anything [as a reward] even &om that 
ipato ’pi ); [and] if, even in respect of that, he be passionless, in every 
case nothing-less-than-the discriminative discernment becomes his. 
In this way, when, because the seeds of the subliminal-impressions 
have perished, there do not spring up for him any more presented- 
ideas,—then the concentration called Rain-cloud' of [knowable] 
things becomes his. 

So the author of the satrae, after deeexibing the Elevation (prasanMiyIlinci) aa 
the means for the restriction of emergence^ gives the means for the restriction 
of the Elevation itself. S9. For one who ia not oaurioua even in respect of 
Elevation, there follows in every case, as a result of disoriminative discern¬ 
ment, the oonoentration [called] Bain>oloud of [knowable] things. [This 
Brahman] looks for nothing, for example, dominion over all things. 4:Even from 
that> means even from Elevation. [When] on the contrary, he is hindered even 
in respect of that, and is disaffected towards it, because he sees the defects of 
mutability,in every case nothingless than discriminative discernment becomeshis. 
This same he explains in the words ^even in respect of thailb Whenever 
preeented-ideas of emergence may arise, then this Brahman has not attained to 
discriminative discernment at all times. After he has no other presented-ideas, 
he has at all times attained to disoriminative discernment. Then the con¬ 
centration called the Bain-cloud of [knowable] things becomes his. What he 
means to say is this: When he becomes disaffected towards Elevation and longs 
for its restriction, he should devote himself to the concentration [called] the 
Bain-cloud of [knowable] things. And by thus devoting himself to the Bain- 
cloud of [knowable] things he attains to discriminative discernment at all 
times. And thus he is capable of making it restricted. 

30. Then follows the cessation of the hindrances and of karma. 

After the attainment of this [Rain-cloud of knowable things], 
undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya) and the other hindrances 
are extirpated root and [branch]. And the latent-deposits of 
karma, good and bad, are destroyed with their roots. Upon the 
cessation of the hindrances and of karma, the wise man, even 
while yet alive, is released. Why is this ? Because misconception 
is the cause of the world {hha/oas-ya). F or surely no one has ever seen 
the birth of any one whose misconceptions have dwindled away. 
And he tells what the purpose of this is. 80. Then follows the cessation of 
the hindrances and of karma. But why does he become liberated even while 
living? The answer is in the word tSecause.^ For verily the latent-deposit 
* See i. 2, p. 11*, and iv. 32, p. 815* (Calc. ed.). 
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of karma kindled by Bubconsoious-impieaaions of hindraneee and of karma is the 
scarce of birth and of other [fhiitions]. And when there is no source, there 
can be nothing following from the source, as on this point the Exalted Akfapftda * 
says “Because we see that persons free from passion have no birth.” 


81. Then, because of the endlessness of knowledge ttom 
which all obscuring defilements have i)assed away, what 
is yet to be known amounts to little. 

The knowledge which is freed from all obscurations by hindrances 
and by karma becomes endless. The scUtva of the obscured know¬ 
ledge overwhelmed by the tamos which obscures it, and kept in 
motion here and there only by the rajas, is set free [from the 
tamas'l becomes fit for the process-of-knowing. In this case 
when it has become rid of defilement by any of the defilements of 
the covering, it becomes endless. In consequence of the endless¬ 
ness of knowledge what is yet to be known amounts to little, to no 
more than a firefly in the sky. On which point this has been said * 
“ A blind man pierced a jewel; one without fingers strung it on a 
cord; one without a neck put it on; a dumb man paid honour to it.” 

Kow what kind of mind-atuff is there, when thus there is the Bain'cloud of 
[knowable] things ? The reply is this. 81. Then, beoanse of the endlessness 
of knowledge from which all obsooring defilements have passed away, what 
is yet to be known amounts to little. The obscurations are those things by 
which the saUva of the mind-stuff is obscured. The defilements are the hindrances 
and the karma. The compound is to be analysed into <all> and <obsouring- 
defilements.> All these obscuring defilements have passed away from the saittva 
of the mind-stuff. Knowledge is that by which we know—this is the derivation. 
Because of the endlessness, by reason of its immeasurability, what is yet to be 
known amounts to very little. For just as in the autumn when the rays of the 
moon are freed from a dense veil [of cloudy and when they are brilliant in 
all directions, the light is so endless that water-jars and other things which 
are to be lightened up [amount to very] little,—similarly owing to the 
endlessness of light from the saitva of the mind-stuff from which all rajas and 
tamos have passed away, the things to be lightened up [amount to] little. This 
same he says in the words <;£rom all.;^ He makes this clear from the negative 
side by the words, ^^overwhelmed by the tamos which obscures itlb Kept in 
motion by the rcfjas, whose disposition is to activity, and hence set free, [because] 
the tamos is removed from the spot. This is the meaning. Hence hecause by its 
* NjSya-sfitras iii. 1.25. * TBitt. lia^yaka i. 11*. 
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lij^t it rains [that is] pours down all kinds of knowable things, it is called the 
Bain-cloud of [knowable] things. The objector says ‘We may admit the existence 
of this Bain-cloud of [knowable] things, the conMntration, which is the cause of 
the subsidence of the hindrances with their subconscious-impressions and of the 
latent-deposit of karma. But even when this [concentration] exists, why should 
a creature not be a reborn ? ’ In reply to this he says 4COn which point this has 
been said.^ If an effect is to take place even when the cause is totally uprooted, 
then whew I Sir I piercing of jewels by blind men and similar performances 
would take place before our eyes. And so this proverb popular with reference 
to any inexplicable thing would be explicable. A blind man pierced a jeweL He 
strung it, that is, put it on a thread. He put it on, that is, fastened it on. He 
paid honour to it, that is, spoke in praise of it. 


82. 'When as a Fosnlt of this the aspects {puna) have folflUed 
their purpose, they attain to the limit of the sequence of 
mutations. 

As a result of the rise [into consciousness] of the Bain-cloud of 
[knowable] things, when the aspects have fulfilled their purpose, 
they end the sequence of their mutations. For [the aspects] 
having completed their experience and their liberation, and having 
attained the limit of their sequence, are incapable of lingering 
even for a moment. 

mie objector says ‘ The last limit of the Bain-cloud of [knowable] things, 
the undisturbed calm of thought, the higher passionlessness, may remove 
to their very roots the subliminal-impressions of emergent concentration, the 
latent-deposits of hindrances and of karma. Still since the aspects of them- 
selves are disposed to form evolved-effects, why do they not, even in case of such 
a Sel^ produce a body and organs and the rest ? ’ The reply is thia 82. When 
as a result of this the aspects (ywxa) have ihlfllled their purpose, they attain 
to the limit of the sequence of mutations. The disposition of the aspects is 
such that when they have fulfilled their purpose with reference to any [Self] 
they do not continue active with reference to that [Self]. This is the point. 

Wbat now is this so-called sequence 1 

83. The positive correlate to the moment, recognized as such 
at the final limit of the mutation, is a sequence. 

A sequence has as its essence a continuous series of moments and 
is cognized as such at the final limit [or] termination of the 
mutation. For when a new garment has come to the end [of its 
newness], there is no oldness, unless [the oldness] has passed through 
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the moments of the sequence. In permanent things also it is evident 
that there is a sequence. There are moreover two kinds of perma¬ 
nences, the absolutely unchan^ng permanence and the permanence 
in mutation. Of these two the SelTs permanence is the absolutely 
unchanging, and the aspects* permanence is in mutation. A thing 
is permanent when its essence is not destroyed while it is passing 
through mutations. Both of these two kinds have a [certain] 
permanence, because the essential nature of them is not destroyed. 
Of these two : with regard to the external-aspects of the aspects 
the thinking-substance and the others for example, the 
sequence, having reached its end, is recognizable at the fiiml limit 
of the mutation; with regard to permanent substances [that is] 
the aspects (yuiM), the end has nob been reached; with regard to 
the absolutely unchanging permanent, the liberated Selves grounded 
in themselves and in nothing else, the being in themselves is 
experienced, to be sure, as a sequence, yet it has not reached its 
end [and is not recognizable at the final limit]. [The sequence is] 
abstracted firom the act of existence and is based upon words 
[only],—Now has this round-of-rebirths as it exists in the aspects 
{gumx), either in [actual] motion or in [potential] equilibrium, a 
final consummation of the sequence or not ? This is incapable of 
answer. How then ? A question capable of answer is this, ‘Will 
every one who is bom die ? ’ ‘ Yes, sir.' There is [however] a 
question capable of alternative answers, ‘Will every one after 
he has died be bom again ? ’ The skilful man upon whom dis¬ 
cernment has dawned ^ and whose craving has dwindled will 
not be bom again; but any other will be bom again. Likewise 
in case this question should be raised ‘ Will the human race be 
more fortunate or not ? ’ A partial answer to this question is 
this ‘ It will be more fortunate in comparison with animals; it 
will not be more fortunate in comparison with gods and sages.’ 
On the other hand a question incapable of answer is this ‘ Will 
this round-of-rebirths have an end or will it be endless ?' [But] 
in case there be a limitation [of the question] in either one of 
two ways, so that there be a consummation of the series of the 
* Compare i. 16, p. 45*; ii. 27, p. 165* (Cale. ed.). 
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round-of-rebirth for the good man, but not for any other, then 
there is no defect [in the question]. Consequently the only [way] 
is that this question be analysed. 

Meanwhile he aaks what a eequenoe of matationa is by Ba 3 ring ^TWhat now is 
this?:^ 83. The poaitiTe oorrelate to the moment, reoogniaed as snoh 
at the final limit of the mntatioii, is a sequence. The sequence of the muta¬ 
tion is that which has the moment as its positive oorrelate ; it is that to which 
the moments are related. It is that in. which the accumulation of moments 
inheres. This is the meaning. And a sequence can never be explained 
unless there be that which the sequence contains. Neither can there be 
a sequence of only a single moment. Therefore the remaining alternative 
is that in which the accumulation of moments inherea As he says in the 
words, Ca continuous series of moments.:^ He gives the sourceK>f-the-valid- 
idea for the sequence of the mutation by saying 4Cof the mutation.^ The 
final limit or termination of the mutation is the observed fact that even a new 
garment, although kept with care, after a time looks old. So then there is 
a sequence of the mutation. And before this point is reached the successive 
stages of oldness, the slightest, very slight, alight, noticeable, more noticeable, 
most noticeable, are inferred [already to exist]. This same he sets forth by 
a negative ai^^ument in the words 4CFor when.> The words 4Cunless . .. has 
passed through:^ refers to [an oldness] in which a [particular] moment in the 
sequence has not been reached. The objector says ‘ Such a sequence is impos¬ 
sible in the case of primary matter since that is permanent.’ In reply to this 
he says Cin permanent things also.:^ By the use of the plural he asserts that 
the sequence is to be found among all permanent things. As to this he shows 
first what the different kinds of permanent things are, and then explains how 
the sequence is found among permanent things in the words 4:two kinds.:^ The 
objector says ‘ The absolutely imchanging, because it does not swerve from its 
own nature, may be conceded to be permanent. But how can that which is 
in mutation, which unceasingly swerves from its own nature, be permanent ? ’ 
In reply to this he says qtWhen.:^ External-aspects and time-variations and 
intensities, of these it is the nature to rise and fslL But for a substance there is 
no dislodging it from its essential nature. And to the question whether all the 
sequences are cognizable at the final limit of mutation, he says Na ^Of these 
two: with regard to the external-aspects of the aspects (yu^), the thinking- 
substance and the others for example.^ Since it has reached the end because 
of the destruction of the properties, [therefore the sequence is cognizable at the 
end of the mutation]. In the case of the primary cause, however, the sequence 
of mutations does not reach an end.—^The objector says ‘Since the original 
substance undergoes mutation in the form of external aspects, it may have 
a sequence of mutation. But how can the Self who does not enter into 
mutation have a sequence of mutation?’ In reply he says ^with regard to 
44 [h.0.1. it] 
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th« sbfolntely ancbangiiig pennanentl^ Persons who sre in bondsge, beeanse 
they sssnme that they are not over and abore mind-stufl^ have the mutations 
of this [mind-stuff] attributed to them. And in the case of the liberated 
a mutation based upon the [mere] act of existence and having no material 
existence is wrongly predicated. Since it is a word only, [if we say that the 
liberated exist,] which comes first, the predicate-relation which follows is based 
on the act of existence [only and on notiiing more], when he says dlfrom the act 
of existence.^ As to the aspects {guna) it has been said that their sequence 
of mutation reaches no end.—Not enduring this some one asks 42fow?:^ The 
words €in equilibrium^ mean in the condition of a great mundane dissolution; 
4in motion:^ means at the time of creation. What he means to say is this: 
< If owing to endlessness, there is no end of the mutations of the round-of- 
existence, why, then I Sir I how at the time of a great mundane dissolution 
could it suddenly, for all selves, cease? And how at the time of the beginning 
of a creation, could the round-of-existence suddenly be produced? Accordingly 
in a sequence of liberations of the selves, one by one, because all of them would 
be set free, in a sequence of rounds-of-rehirths all [of these roimds-of-rebirths] 
would be destroyed, [that is] would reach a final consummation of the mutations 
of the primary cause. And if this be so, the primary cause itself would prove 
to be impermanent. Inasmuch also as you are not willing [to admit] that 
quite a new principle should come forth, you cannot say that [the mutations] are 
endless. For if that be so, beginninglessness would be contradicted and one 
would be involved in a breaking of all the statements of the books ({astray 
This ii the point. He gives the reply in the words cThis is incapable of 
answer.^ This contention does not deserve a reply. In order to show that 
it is absolutely incapable of answer, he shows that there is a question absolutely 
capable of answer by saying 4LA question . .. Uwk The question is Will every 
one who u bom die ? He gives the answer by saying Yes, sir.’^^ In other 
words, * Assuredly, sir.’ Having asked a question which admits of only one 
answer, he asks a question which admits of alternative answers in the words 
Will every one ? *» He shows how it is that this admits of several answers 
in the words dUdternative answers.^ He gives another question which also 
admits of alternative answers and which makes the meaning clear in the words 
dCLikewiae... the human raoe.^ But tbb is incapable of an absolute answer. 
For it is not possible to say absolutely and in general whether the roimd- 
of-rebirth of fortunate and unfortunate persons has an end or not Just 
as we cannot ascertain absolutely the blissfulness or the lack of blissfulness 
in the case of all living beings. [This cannot be asserted] with the same 
absolute certainty as the certainty that all who are bom will die. But the 
question is capable of answer in alternative ways as he says dCfor the fortunate 
being.:b What he intends is this. The inference b that wbm there b a series 
of liberations, all would be liberated and the roimd-of-rebirths would be cut 
short Now thb [inference] b baaed on the liberation estaUbhed by the Sacred 
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Tmditioii (agama). So how can the fact of the validity of the Sacred Tradition 
that establiahea the liberation which we assume, invalidate the same Sacred 
Tradition with reference to the permanence of the evolved-effects of the primary 
cause? Therefore this inference, the object of which runs counter to the 
Sacred Tradition is not the source-ofa-valid-idea. For it is taught in the 
Sacred Word and the Tradition and the L^fends and the Purftnaa that 
the succession of creations and resolutions (praiiaarga) is without beginning 
and without end. And so first of all in the case of all the selves {cUman) a 
simultaneous destruction of the round-of-rebirths is not possible. For even 
learned men are not grounded in discriminative discernment, although it is 
to be acquired by the toils of study in a succession of many births. How much 
less, then, all living creatures in general, both animate and ineniniitte and so on 
on, suddenly at one time I For if causes are not simultaneous, effects should 
not be simultaneous. But discriminative discernment occurs in a sequence, 
and when numberless beings are liberated in a sequence, there is no destruction 
of the roimd-of-rebirth. For living beings are endless [in number], because they 
are oountlesa Thus all is cleared up. 


Isolation is said to follow after the sequence of the task of the 
aspects iguiwi) has been completed. The nature of this is defined. 

34. Isolation is the inverse generation of the aspects, no 
longer provided with a purpose by the Self, or it is the 
Energy of Intellect grounded in itself. 

When the aspects {guiwi), whose essence is causes and effects, are 
inversely generated,—now that experience and liberation have 
been accomplished [for the Self] and now that a purpose is no 
longer provided by the Self,—this is Isolation. The SelTs Energy 
of Thought becomes isolated, since it is grounded in itself and is 
not again related to the sattva of the thinking-substance. Its 
continuance thus for evermore is Isolation. 

In the Patafijalan authoritative book on yoga, the Exposition of 
the Sajhkhya, the Book on Isolation, the Fourth. 

The subordinate coimezions of the sQtra, whose purpose is to determine the 
nature of Isolation, [with other topics] he gives in the words 4[task of the 
aspects.:^ 84. Isolation is the inverse generation of the aspects, no longer 
provided with a purpose by the Sell; or it is the Ener^ of InteUeot 
grounded in itselll In so &r as their work is done, the aspects, no longer 
provided with a purpose by the Self, are inversely generated. They are resolved 
into their cause which is the primary*oause {pradhOm). Of the aspects, whose 
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essence is oauses and effects, the subliminal-impressions of the restriction of 
emergent concentration are resolved into the central-organ; and the central- 
organ into the personality-substance; and the personality-snbstance into 
resoluble [primary matter]; and resoluble [primary matter] into unresoluble 
[primary matter]. This resolution {praiiaarga) of the aspects {gum), whose 
essence is causes and effects, is Isolation, the release of some Self firom the 
primary cause.—Or release is the Self grounded in itself, as he says ^grounded 
in itsel£:^ For the Energy of Thought even in a great mundane dissolution 
is grounded in itseUL But that is not release. So he says 4Cagain.)& The 
word ift in the sQtra signifies the comjdetion of the [authcnitative] work. 


In this Book he has described first the mind-stuff fit for release, then the per¬ 
fections of the other world, and of the external objects and of the knower (jfia), 
the Cloud of [knowable] things, concentration and the two kinds of release, and 
incidentally other things. There has also been a description of the source of 
anguishes, and anguishes [themselves] have been recounted. Here also the two 
kinds of yoga with the eight aids to yoga have been set forth. The path of 
release, the distinction between the aspects and the Sel^ has also been made 
more clear. Isolation has been discriminated and the Intellect (ciU) has been 
made firee from the anguishes. 


In the Explanation of the Comment on PataSjali’s [Toga-treatise], [which 
Explanation is entitled] Clarification of the Entities (TafttXH/aifareuU), and 
which was composed by the Venerable y&ca 8 patimi 9 ra, the Book on Isolation, 
the Fourth, is finished. 
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88' = Pa&cafikhai. 

98* = MBh zii. 17. 20; 161. 11; 

compare Dhammapada 28. 
99* = Qravana. 

118* = Vaiyssiki Gatha. 

114* = Paftcafikha 6. 

116* = Pailoagikha 6. 

128* = Amnaya. 

129* = Pa&cafikha 8. 

182* = Saxhgiahafloka ? 

188* = ? 

186' = Paficafikha 11. 


140* = Paficafikha 7. 

145* = Paficafikha 8. 

158* = Paficafikha 9. 

166* = Agama. 

169* = Paficafikha ? 

159* = 9ruti. 

168* = Samgrahakarika ? 

172* = ? 

176* = ? 

179* = Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

188* = Va P. xciii. 101; VP. iv. 10- 
12; LP. IxviL 28. 

190* = Agama. 

198* = ? 

199* = Paficafikha ? See pp. 186*, 
217**. 

204* = Paficafikha? 
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207* = Pa&ca 9 ikha 11. 

218* = ? 

217* = Saii)[grahak&rik&. 

286* = Saxhgrahsfloka. 

248* = Ch&nd. Up. viii. 1.1. 
246* = Brh. iL 4.14; iv. 6.15. 
249* = Paflcafikha 12. 

266* = Porvacaiya. 


272* s= Yarsaganya. 

287* = POnrao&rya. 

291* = Yarsaganya. 

806* = Paiicafikha 9. 

806* = Agama. 

811* = Anadhikaripa Agnminah. 
816* ss Taittiifya Atapyaka, L 11*. 



APPENDIX 3 


INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE COMMENT, GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES 


The explanations prefixed to Appendix 2 apply to this Appendix also. 

Vayu Punpa. 
xeix. 101 = 188*. 


Anadhikaripa Agaminah. 
= 811*. 

Aganuk 
= 166*. 

= 190*. 

= 806*. 

Amnaya. 

= 128*. 

fnfittiiiya Atapyaka. 

i. 11. 6 = 816*. 
Chandogya UpanisMd. 

yiiL 1.1 = 248\ 
PorvatOiya. 

= 289*. 

Brhadarapyaka Upani^. 

ii. 4.14 and = 246*. 

lY. 6b 16. 

Mshabharata. 

xii 680 = 98*. 
Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

= 179*. 


Varssgapya. 

= 272*. 

= 291*. 

Vispu Puiapfc 
tL 7. 80 f. and = 66*. 
vi. 7. 86-87. 

Vaiyasiki Gatha. 

= 118*. 

Qravapa. 

= 99*. 

9niti 
= 169*. 

Sarngishapkarika. 

= 182'. 

= 168*. 

= 217*. 

=s 286*. 
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APPENDIX 4 


INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAigARADl 

Following the order in which they are cited in the text of V&caspatinu 9 ra’s 
Vy&khy&, entitled Tattva-Vfti^radl, and with indication of their sources. 
Synopsis of the sources, with indication of the Abbraviations used. 


EAtyftyana. 

T&nd. = l^dya Mahabrfthmana. 

Nyaya-Eai^ikft. 

NS. = Ny&yarSQtra. 

PaiMBhas. = PataE^ali Mahabhasya. 
Pan. = P&ninL 

PuAna. 

Brh. = BrhadaranyakaUpani^. 

Brahma Tattva Samiksa. 
Bhag. = Bhagavad'Gita. 

Manu. 

Hand. =s Mapdokya Upanirad. 

Moku Dharma. 


Yogiyfij. = Togiyajfiavalkya SmrtL 

VaP. = Vayu Purana. 

VP. = Vispu Puiflna. 

Vaina^ika. 

Vaiyakarana. 

gik^ 

Qnhar. = gnharsa Elhandana- 
khandakhadya. 

Qyet = gveta^ratara Upanisad. 

Samgraha ploka. 

Samkh. Kar. = Samkhya Karika. 
SnuiL 


The numbers on the left refer to the page and to the line of Vacaspati’s text 
in the Calcutta edition. The pages in the Benares reprint agree with those 
of the Calcutta edition; the lines vary a little. Quotations which are not 
Terbally accurate are marked with an asterisk. An interrogation-point placed 
after the sign of equality, means that the source of the quotation concerned has 


not been discovered. 

8* = Tand, xix. 2. 1. 

8« = Brkiv. 4.28. 

4* = Yogijraj. 

20* = Pail. V. 2. 42. 

20» = Pan. ii 2. 29. 

27^ = *Pat. MBhas. L 2. 45. 
27* = ? 

27’ = Manu ii 7. 

81* = Saxhkh. Ear. xlviiL 


83“ = Ma^d. band 11. 

44 'o = Sanikh. Ear. xlv. 

60* = VaP.? 

61* = VaP.? 

75* = Nyayakapika? 

76* = Brahma-Tattva-Samiksa? 
102 * = ? 

104**= Samgraha Qloka. 

106* = VP. vi. 7. 83. 



Index of QuotcUions in the Totttvcb-VdiQarcidi 


106>> = Smrti ? 

10«« = Bhiig. ii 47. 
112* = Saihgraha ffloka. 


191“ = VP. vL 7. 48. 

192‘ = VP. vi. 7. 44. 

194“ =■ VP. vi. 7. 46. 

195“ = VP. vL 7. 89. 

196* = VP. vi 7. 90. 

198* = VP. vi 7. 92. 

197« = VP. vi 7. 86-88. 
210^ = MBh. zii 818. 102. 
218* = gito 18. 

225^ = Vaiyakarana. 

227* = Eatyayana. 

240“ = VaP. d. 86. 

248* = Samkh. Ear. zzix. 
248“ = Brh. iv. 4. 8. 

264* = ? 

279* = VaP. Ixvi 148. 
286“= Puia^? 

294* = ? 

299* = gnhar. 

804* = Vaina^ika? 

808* = ? 

314* = NS. iii 1. 26. 


APPENDIX 6 


INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAigAKADI 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES 


The ezpIaiuitioiLB prefixed to Appendix 4 apply to this Appendix also 


Efttyftyana. 

= 227‘. 

l^^ys Mahftbiahmapa. 

xiv. 2.1 = 8*. 
Nyayakapiha. 

? = 76*. 

Nyaya-SatnL 
iii 1. 26 = 814<. 
Pspini. 

L 4. 22 s 148*. 
iL 1. 49 s 126*. 
iL 2. 29 = 20*. 

•ii.4. 9 = 180*. 
ill 4. 88 = 190*. 

V. 2. 42 = 20*. 

Patafijali Hahahhisya. 

•1. 2.46 = 27*.’ 
Puiaps. 

? = 286“ 

Brhad&rapyaka Upanisad. 
iv. 4, 8 = 248“ 
iv. 4. 28 = 8*. 

Brahma Tattva Samiksa. 
? = 76*. 

Bhagavad Gita, 
ii 47 = 106“. 
xviu.88 = 188*. 

Manu. 

ii. 7 = 27*. 

iii. 68 = 182“ 


iv. 87 = 169“ 
vL 72 = 190“. 

xii 818.102 B 210^. 

Upanisad. 

6 and 11 = 88“ 

Yogi Yajfiavalkya BmrtL 

7 = 4*. 

Va 3 ru PiuApa. 

? = 60*. 

? B 61*. 

Ixix. 2 B 162“. 

Ixvi 148 B 279*. 
eL86 B 240“. 

Vie^u Poittpa. 
iv. 10. 9 B 184*. 
iv. 10.12 B 188*. 
vi 7. 88 = 106‘. 
vi 7. 86-87 = 176*. 
vL 7. 89 B 186“ 
vi 7. 40-41 = 190“. 
vi 7. 48 = 191“ 
vi 7. 46 = 194“. 
vi. 7. 77-86 B 194“. 
vi 7. 89 = 196“ 
vi 7. 90 B 196*. 
vi 7. 92 B 196*. 
vi 7. 86-88 B 197*. 
Vainayika. 

? B 294*. 

? B 804*. 
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Vaiy&kum^a. 

? = 226’. 

QUcsa. 

18 = 218*. 

(jJSnhar^ Khapjanakhapdakhadya. 

= 299*. 

^▼etapTataia Upanipad. 
iv. 6 = 142‘. 
iv .6 = 166*. 


in the TattvorVdigdradi 

Samgraha ^oka. 

104“. 

112 «. 

8 amkh 3 ra Elarika. 
xxix = 248*. 
xlv = 44'*. 
zlviii = 81*. 

Sxniti. 

? = 106". 


APPENDIX 6 

QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAiglRADI NOT YET TRACED 

TO THEIR SOURCES 


Gbtfyafk vcmiA BoargakBmah = 27*. 
Ningaa^amibhiUarOuuva^ = 102 *. 

Komato Tomato vofi yat karomi = 106". 
Na hinayat sanO bhutam [Vedic] = 129*. 
SsbkMfOf ca aa^kalpaA = 182". 

Prac^nayevamnanam vimoktak = 187*. 
AMro gUmraeam raukfyam = 264*. 

SoMpalamibhan^amad abhedai = 294*. 
BhatiryefOmltriyaaaivaiarah^ = 804*. 
Abhinno ’pi hi buddhyOinO = 808*. 



APPENDIX 7 

INDEX OF WORDS IN THE SUTRAS 


An alphabetic index of the Sotras themselves is given in the edition of the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, and in that of the Anandfiframa Series of Poona.—This 
index is designed to include all the words of the text of the Sotras, and no 
others. The text is that of the Calcutta edition of Samvat 1947 (Baptist Mission 
Press, A. D. 1891); and accordingly padco, for example^ is included. The numbers 
refer to jAda and sotra. 

The Sotras contain almost no finite verb-forms (osit, sydt, kfijfote, jayanUi), and 
I have therefore put the participles, not under the verbal roots, but in their 
proper alphabetic place : so atUa, a^eta, udtto, under a-, u-, v-, not under root i ; 
similarly dbhyOta, Oaonna, uipanna, ukta (not under vac), Orlabdha (under a^); and 
BO the other negatives be ginnin g with an- or a-. On the other hand, the 
pronominal forms are assembled in the usual way: tat, tasya, Utk, so, under tad; 
aaya, efOm, under idam; etena under etad. 


akarapa, sanga-emaya^karanam iii. 
61. 

akalpita, bahir«kalpita iii 48. 
a tu s id a, prasamkhyane ’pi akusidasya 
iv. 29. 

akxf^a, agukla^^^kTspam iv. 7. 
akrama, akramam oeti iii. 64. 
akllffa, klista^aklisteh i. 6. 
afiga, yoga^^anga ii 28; a^v ang^ 
iL 29; angamejayatva i. 81; sva^.^- 
gaiL 40. 

i^fiftta, vastu jfiata.^S&tam iv. 17. 
igfiftna, duhkha^fUma ii. 84. 
alijanatft, tad^Sjanata i. 41. 
a^iman, apima^^adi iii. 46. 
atadrlipa, atadiopa-piatiftham L 8. 
aflta, atlta,.>nagata-jfianam iii 16; 
atita^anagalanarii svaropato ’sty 
adhvabhedat iv. 12. 
at 7 anta,atyanta^^asamkirpayohiiL 86. 


atha, atha yoga^^nugasanam L 1. 
adr?(a, drsta^^rate ii. 12. 
adhigama, pratyak-cetana^^higamah 
I 29. 

adhimatra, mrdu-madhya^^himatra 
ii.84. 

adhimatratva, mrdu-madhya^^hima- 
tratvat L 22. 

adhiftliatrtvam, sarva-bhava^^adhi* 
sthatrtvam iii. 49. 

adhyatman, adhyatma-prasadah L 47. 
adhygsa, itara^^adhyasat iiL 17. 
adhvan, adhva-bhedat iv. 12. 

Ananta, Anantarsamapattibh 3 ^mi iL 47. 
ananta, ananta-phala iL 84. 
anabhighata, dvandva^^anabhighatah 
iL 48; tBd-dharmas>nabhighata 9 oa 
iiL 46. 

anavaeohinna, aamaya^.>uiavaechin- 
nab iL 81. 
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anavacoheda, anyata^^anavacchedat 
iii 68 ; kalena^^avacchedat i. 26. 
anavadli&ra^a, ubhaya^anavadhara- 
namiy. 20. 
anayaathitatya, i. 80. 
anaft»m, naatem apy anastam ii. 22. 
anagata, duhkham anagatam iL 16; 
anagatam jfianam iii. 16; anagatam 
syarQpatah iy. 12. 
an&tman, duhkha^natmasu ii. 6. 
an&ditya, tasam anadityam ca iy. 10. 
aniQaya, dhyana-jam ana^ayam iy. 6. 
anitya, anitya^afuci-dnUha iL 6. 
aniffa, aniaia-prasangat iii. 61. 
anuk&ra, syarQpa^nukara ii. 64. 
anngama, rQpa^^uganuit i. 17. 
anugoi^ yipaka^^ugananam iy. 8. 
anuttama, santo^ anuttama-sukha- 
labhahu. 42. 

annpaQya, prat 3 raya.^anupafyah ii. 20. 
anup&tiiiy {abda-jnaDa^_^upatl i. 9; 

dharma-anupatl iii. 14. 
anubhuta, anubhata-yisaya i. 11. 
anam&na, pratyaksa^^umana L 7 ; 

9ruta«.juiumana L 49. 
amimodlta, kiia-karita^^umodita, 
u,84. 

anugayin, sukhas.^ufayl ii. 7; 

duUha^^u9ayi ii. 8. 
anuQ&Bana, yoga^anu^asana L 1. 
ann^^ana, yoga^anga^^usthanat ii. 
28. 

aneka, cittam ekam anekeeam iy. 6. 
anta, paramamahattya^^tah i. 40. 
antara, jaty-antara iy. 2; citta^.^tara 
iy. 21 ; pratyaya^^tarani iy. 27. 
antaranga, trayam antarangam iii. 7. 
antar&ya, te antaAy&h L 80; anta- 
layabh&yafoa i. 29. 
antardhSnam, iiL 21. 
anya, saihskara^ao *nyah i. 18; anya- 
yisaya i. 49 ; anya-samskara L 60; 
tad>anya-sadbarapatyat ii. 22. 


aayatft, anyata-kbyati iii. 49; 

anyat8«_,anayaookedat iiL 68. 
anyatva, krama^nyatya iiL 16; 

parinama^anyatye iii. 16. 
aayaya, sokama^^anyaya iii. 44; 
a8mita^.^yayaiiL47; citta^^yaya 
m. 9. 

aparftnta, aparantarjnanam iii. 22; 

parinama^paranta-nirgiahya, iy. 88. 
apar&mrft^ a^ayair aparamratah i. 
24. 

aparigrahaybrahmacarya^parigrabah 
iL 80 ; aparigiaba-stbairye iL 89. 
aparip&mitya, purusasya^parinami- 
tyat iy. 18. 

apayarga, bboga^payarga ii. 18. 
api, iato 'pi L 22 ; pQrye^m api i. 26; 
adbigamo 'pi i. 29; tasya^pi i. 61 ; 
yiduBO 'pi iL 9; fuddbo 'pi ii. 20 ; 
nastam api iL 22; tad api iiL 8; 
yaiAgyad api iiL 50; yyavabitanam 
api iv. 9; cittam api parartbam iy. 
24; praaamkbyane 'pi iy. 29. 
apmgiya, i. 88 ; iL 14. 
apekfitya, tad-upartga^apaksityat iy. 
17. 

apeta, ayarana-mala^apetasya iy. 81. 
apratisamkrama, citer apratisamkra- 
mayab iy. 22. 

apratiaanga, buddber apratisangah iy. 

21 . 

apramapaka, iy. 16. 
aprayojaka, nimittam aprayojakam 
iy. 3. 

abb&ya, abhaya*piatyaya L 10; 
antaraya^bbaya L 29; tad-abbayat 
samyo^bbaya ii. 26; esam abbave 
tadabbayab iy. 11. 

abhigh&ta, an-abbigbata ii. 48, iii. 45. 
abhij&ta, abbijatasya maneh L 41. 
abhiniyega, raga^dyesa^bbiniyega 
ii. S; syarasayabl yiduiro 'pi tatba 
radbo 'bbiniyefah iL 9. 
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abhibhava, abhibhayapiftdurbhavftu 
iiL9. 

abbimata, yathftbhimatani L 88. 
abhivyakti, abhivyaktir vasananSm 
iv. 8. 

abhyantara, ii. 60, 61. 
abhyfiaa, tatra athitau yatno 'bhya- 
aah L IS; abhyaea-i^dr&gjabhy&m 
i. 12; ekatattva^bh]^Un, L 82; 
virftina-pratyaya^bhy&sa i 18. 
ariftat aristobhyo y& iii. 22. 
artha, fabda^.>rtha-jiiana i. 42; 
fabda^^rtha-pratyaya iii 17; cittam 
aarva^artham iv. 28; ava^^rtha iii. 
86 ; cittam api para^.^artham iv. 24 ; 
puniaa^artha iv. 84; tad-artha eva 
dr^yaaya^tnia ii. 21; artha-matra 
i 48 and iii. 8; krta^artha ii. 22 
and iv. 82; tad-artha-bhavanam i 28; 
bbavana^^artha, ii 2; tanokarana^ 
artha ii 2; apavarga^^artham ii. 18; 
tat-pratiaedha^rtham i 82. 
arthat&i sarva^.^arthata iii 11. 
arthatva, vifcsa^rthatva i 49; 

para^arthatva, iii. 86. 
arthsvattva, anvaya^^rthavattva iii. 

44 ; arthavattva-samyamat iii 47. 
alabdha, alabdha-bhomikatva i 80. 
aUnga, lingamatra^alingani ii. 19; 

alifiga-paryavasanam i. 46. 
alpa, jheyam alpam iv. 81. 
avadh&iti^ an-avadharapam, iv. 20. 
avaathfi, dharma-laksana^vastha iii. 
18. 

avaathana, drastuh svartlpe ’vastha- 
nam i 8. 

avidya, avidya^.>ksmita- ii. 8 ; anitya^ 
a$uci>dul^a^^anatma8u nitya-^uci* 
sukha^tma-khyatir avidya ii 6; 
avidya kratram uttaresam ii. 4; 
tasya hetur avidya ii. 24. 
aviplava, viveka-khyatir aviplava ii. 
26. 


avirati, alasya^virati i 80. 
aviQefa» i. w^parHadariged, vifeea^ 
avifCM ii 19. 3. faiXmg to distm- 
guiah, pratyaya^vifeso bhogah iii 
86 . 

avifayibhutatva, iii 20. 
avyapadegya, 9 aDta.^udita^vyapa- 
de^a iii 14. 

aQnkla, a$ukla._^ak^a iv. 7. 
agnoi, anitya>aguci ii 6. 
aguddhi, aguddhi-ksayat ii 48. 
agf&n, asiav angani ii 29. 
aaamkirna, atyanta^^aaamkiznayoh 

iii. 86. 

aaamkhyeya, asamkhyeyar'raaanabhih 

iv. 24. 

asanga, kantaka^^isu asanga iii 89. 
aaampramoga, anabhQta>vi8aya.^ 
aampramoaah i 11. 

aaamprayoga, caksub prakaga^* 
samprayoge iii 2; viBaya^aaampra- 
yoge ii 64. 

aaamsarga, parair aaariiaargah ii 40. 
aatiy svarQpato ’sty adhvabhedat iv. 

12; tada kim syat iv. 16. 
asteya, 8atya..^a8teya ii SO; asteya* 
pratisthayam ii 87. 
aamitg, avidya..,.a8mita- ii. 8; drg- 
dargana - gaktyor • ekatmata^^va^^as* 
mita ii 6; vitarka-vioara^ananda.^ 
osmita i 17 ; asmita^nvaya^.>uiha- 
vattva iii 47 ; ninnana-cittany asmi- 
tamatrat iv. 4. 
aaya, asya vagikarah i 40. 
abihsa, ahinsa-satya- ii. 80; ahiiisa* 
pratis^yam ii. 36. 


a, a vivekakhyateh ii 28. 
gkaga, grotra_^Bgayoh sambandha 
iii 41; kaya^akagayoh sambandha 
... akaga-gamanam iii 42. 
akgepin, visaya^aksepi ii 61. 
agsma, snumana^...agamah i 7. 
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fitmaks, indriya^tmaka ii. 18. 
§tmat§y eka^tmata^va ii. 6. 
fttman, i. the soul, atina*dar 9 aiia, ii. 
41; atma-khyati ii. 6; atma-bhava- 
bhavana iv. 26; 3. the essence, 
d^3WS3ra^atina iL 21; gu^a^atma 
nah iv. 18. 

adarga, vedana-adarga- iii. 86. 
adi, aniina^.^adi iii. 45; bala^Jbimi iii. 
24; maittl^^iau iiL 28 ; kan^a^ 
adiau iiL 89. 

anantarya, vyavahitanam apy anan- 
taryam iv. 9. 

anantya, jnana8ya^.^aiiantyat iv. 81. 
aTla.Tll^R, vitarka-viAra^^ananda i. 17. 
anu^ravika, draia^anugravika L 15. 
apatti* tad-akara^apatti iv. 22. 
apdra, prakrtOipatat iv. 2. 
abhaaa, sva^bhasam iv. 19. 
ayaa, jaty-ayur-bho^h ii. 18. 
aiambana, jaana^^alambana i. 88; 
abhava-pratyaya^lambana i. 10; 
hetU'phala^jBgraya^jdambaiiaih iv. 
11 . 

aiaaya, pramada^lasya* L 80. 
aioka, prajfia-aloka iii. 6; pnvHty- 
aloka-nyasat iiL 26. 
avaraga, avarana-mala iv. 81; pra- 
kaga^varana iL 62; prakaga^va* 
rana-ksaya iiL 48. 
avega, para-gairra^avegah iiL 88. 
agaya^ vipaka^agayaih L 24; karma^ 
agayaih iL 12. 
agia, agiso nityatvat iv. 10. 

Bgraya, hetu-phala^^taya iv. 11. 
agrayatva, kriya-phala^^rayatvam ii. 
86 . 

aaana, aaana-prapayama ii. 29; sthira- 
aokham aaanam ii. 46. 
aaaiina,trvraBaihveganam aeannah L21. 
aaevlta, satkara^..,as 0 vitah i. 14. 
aavada, adarga^jlsvada-vartta iii. 86. 


itara, itaretara^^hyasat iiL 17 ; tri- 
vidbam itareaam iv. 7 ; prajna-par- 
vaka itareaam L 20. 
itaratra, vrtti-aaropyam itaratra i. 4. 
itiy iL 84, iii. 64, 55, iv. 84. 
idam, asya vagikarah L 40; hanam 
esam iv. 28; esam abhave iv. 11. 
indriya, kaya._Jiidriya ii. 48; bhota^ 
indriya ii. 18, iii. 18; indriya-jaya 
iL 41; iii. 47; vagyata^indriyanam 
iL 66; indriyanam pratyahara iL 64. 
iva, svarQpagQnyam iva L 48, iiL 8; 
anukara iva iL 64 ; abhijatasya^iva 
L 41. 

igfa, isto-devata iL 44. 

igvara, klega-karma-vipaka^agayaih 
aparamra^ purusa-vigega igvarah 
L 24; Igvara-pranidhana L 28, ii. 1, 
ii. 82, IL 46. 

iikta, klegavad uktam iv. 28. 

Qtkriati, aaanga utknintig oa iiL 89. 
uttara, avidya ksetram uttareeam iL 4. 
ntpaima, visayavati va pravrttir ut> 
panna i. 86. 

ndaya, ksaya^^udayau iii. 11. 
ud&na, udana-jayat iii. 89. 
udara, piBSupta-tanu-vicchinna^uda- 
ranam ii. 4. 

udita, ganta^udita iii. 12 and 14. 
apBnimantrai^, Bthany-upaniman- 
trape iiL 61. 

uparakta, uparaktam cittam iv. 28. 
uparftga, tad^uparaga^pekaitvat iv. 
17. 

upalabdhi, svaropa^upalabdhi LL 28. 
upaaarga, samadhav upasargah iii. 
87. 

upaathAna, 8arva>ratna^upa8thanam 
iL 87. 

up&ya, hana^upayah ii. 26. 
apekgft, maitn-karuna-mudita^upek* 
sanam i. 88. 

t f 
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nbhaya, ubhayas^anayadh&nuaam iy. 

20 . 

ftadibhara, rtambharil Utra pnyM 

i. 48. J_ 

oka, prayojakam cittam ekam iy. 5; 
eka-oitta-tantram iy. 16; eka^tmata 

ii. 6; eka-rOpatyat iy. 9; eka-kattya^ 
abbyasah i. 82 ; eka-aamaye iy. 20. 

ekatanata, pratyaya^ekatanata iii. 2. 
ekatxa, trayam ekatra aamyamah iiL 4. 
ekatya, paripama^ekatvat iv. 14. 
ekagrata, cittasya^ekagrata iii. 12; 

aarvarthata^.^ekagiata iii. 11. 
ekagrya, sanmanaiiya^^ekagrya^Jndri- 
ya-jaya iL 41. 

etad, etayaiya styicaia i. 44; etena 
bhatendriyeau iiL 18. 
eya, L 44, i. 46, iL 6, iL 16, ii. 21, 
iiL 8, iy. 8. 

ofadhi, janina^osadhi<mantra iy. 1. 

ka, tada kim syat iy. 16. 
kayfttka, jala-panka-kantoka iiL 89. 
ka^fha, kantha-kope iiL 80. 
kathaihta, janma-kathamta-aaiiibodba 
iL 89. 

kara^a, sak^t-karanat iii. 18. 
kanu^ iDaitri-karuna'mudita.^upek8a 
L 88. 

karman, klefa-karma-yi{Aka L 24; 
klefa-kanna-nivrttib iy. 80; kanna^ 
afaya iL 12; nirupakramaih. ca 
kanna iiL 22; kanna^^ukla.^ 
akniuun iy. 7. 

a • • 

kalpita, bahir-akalpita iii. 48. 
kaya, kaya^^driya-siddhih iL 48; 
kaya-ropa-samyamat iii. 21; kaya- 
yyoba-jfiianain iiL 29 ; kaya-eampat 
iiL 46, 46; kayav^aka 9 ayoh aarii- 
bandha iiL 42. 


kArai^at bandha-karana-^thilyat iiL 

88 . 

karita, kita-karita,.^aiiumodita iL 84. 
karitya, iy. 24. 

kaia» defa-kala ii. 81, iL 60, iy. 9; 
dlrgba-kala-nairaiitarya L 14; ka- 
lena^^anayacohedat L 26. 
kim, tada kim syat iy. 16. 
kupa, kan^-kQpe iii. 80. 
kurina, korma-nadyam iiL 81. 
kpta, krta^^tha iL 22, iy. 82. 
kaiyalya, samyog^bbayo hanam tad- 
dr^eh kaiyalyam iL 26; sattva- 
paruaayoh 9 uddhi- 8 amye kaiyalyam 
iiL 66; dosa-blja-ksaye kaiyalyam 
iiL 60; gonanam pratiprasayah kai¬ 
yalyam iy. 84; kaiyalya-pragbhanuh 
cittam iy. 26. 

krama, ksapa-pratiyogi parinama^pa- 
rantarnirgrahyah kramak iy. 88; 
paripama-krama iy. 82; ksana-tat- 
kraxnayoh iii. 62; kramaoBnyakvam 
iiL 16. 

kriy&, kriya-yogah iL 1; kriya-pbala 
ii. 86; prakafa-kriya iL 18. 
krodha, lobha-krodbi^moha iL 84. 
klipfa, yiitayah paScatayyab kli^ 
ta^,yaklij9teh L 6. 

klepa, panoa klefah iL 8 ; kle^a-mola- 
karmafaya iiL 12; klefa-karma- 
yipaka L 24; klefa-karma-niyrttih 
iy. 80; kle 9 a^tapnkarana ii. 2; 
hanam esaifa kle^a-vad uktam iy. 28. 
k^^ipa, ksapa-pratiyogi . . . kiamah 
iy. 88; ksapa-tat-kramayoh samya- 
mat iii. 62; nirodha-ksapa iiL 9. 
kfaya, ksaya-udayau iiL 11; praka- 
fa^yarapa-ksaya iii. 48; dosa-bl^ar 
ksaya iiL 50; a 9 uddhi-k 8 aya iL 28, 
48. 

kp, tatah ksiyate praka^a^yarapam 
iL 62; ksD^yrtteh i. 41. 
kpadh, ksut-pipOA iiL 80. 
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kfetra, avidyft ksetnun ii. 4. 
kfetriica, vanna-bhedas tu Utah ksetri- 
karvat iv. 8. 

khyftti, puniaa-khyater gu^y&itrap* 
yam i. 16; atmarkhy&ti il 16 ; 
viveka-khy&ti ii. 26, iL 28, iv. 29; 
anyata-kbyati iii. 49. 

gati, gati-yicchedah iL 49; dhruve tad- 
gati'jnanam iii. 28. 
gamana, aka 9 a-gamanam iii 42. 
gu^a, gima-yrtti ii. 16; guna-vaitr^- 
yam i. 16; gu^-panrapi ii. 19 ; te 
yyakta-Bfiksma guna^atmanah It. 
18; gunanam pratipraaayah iv. 84; 
samaptir gunanam iv. 82. 
gum, pQrvesam api guruh i. 26. 
grahaigA, grahana-giAhyeBuUtatha'tad- 
aSjanata samapattih i. 41 ; grahana- 
svaropa^^aamita- iii. 47. 
grahltf, grahitr-grahana^rtdiyesa i 41. 
grfthya, grahitr-grahapa-giahyeau i. 41; 
tad*giahya- 9 akti-stambhe iii. 21. 

oa, abhava 9 ca i. 29 ; nirvioara cai. 44 ; 
vimyatvam ca i. 46; arthaf ca ii 2 ; 
virodhac ca ii 16; yogyatvani ca 
ii. 41; dharanasu ca ii. 68; nacatad 
olambanam iii 20; ninipakramaiu 
caiii 22 ; samvedanao ca iii. 88 ; ut- 
kranti; ca iii 89 ; samapatte 9 ca iii. 
42; anabhighaUf ca iii. 46 ; pradba- 
na-jaya 9 ca iii. 48 ; sarva-jfiatrtvani 
ca iii 49 ; akramam ca^ti iii 64 ; 
anaditvam ca iv. 10 ; na ca ekacitta- 
tantram iv. 16; ekasamaye ca iv. 20; 
samkara 9 ca iv. 21. 
oakrs, nabbi-cakre iii. 29. 
oakfiu, cakBuh-praka^a iii 21. 
oatnxtha, viBaya^Jlkaepl caturthah ii 
61. ’ ' 

oandxa, candre tBra-yyaba-jbanam iii. 
27. 


oiti, citer apratisamkramayah iv. 22; 
svarQpa-pratiB^ va dtifaktih iv. 84. 

oitta, yoga9 oitta-vrtti-nirodhah i 2 ; 
citUrvrtUyab iv. 18; cittam api 
paiaitham iv. 28; de^a-bandbaf 
dttasya iii 1; uparaktam cittam 
iv. 28; uparaga.^peksitvac cittasya 
iv. 17 ; visayam va cittam i 87; eka- 
citta-tantram iv. 16; vastu-samye 
citta-bhedat iv. 16; aaamprayoga 
cittasya ii 64; citta-viksepa i 80; 
dtta-prasadanam i 38 ; cittasya^eka- 
grataiii. 12; nirodba-ksapa-eitta,.^- 
vayo nirodbaparinamah iii. 9; 
prav^ibhede prayojakam cittam 
ekam anekesamiv. 6; citta^ntara- 
d^e iv. 21; para-dtU-jnanam iii 
19; dtta*Bamvit iii 34; cittasya 
para-fsnra^yefah iii. 38 ; ninnapa- 
cittani iv. 4; ksaya^udayau cittasya 
iii 11. 

oetan&, pratyak-cetana i 29. 


ohidra, U&diidreBU pratyaya^ntarapi 
iv. 27. 

ja« taj-jab samskarah i. 60; viveka-jam 
jnanam iii 52, iii 64; samadhi-jah 
siddbayah iv. 1; dhyana-jam anafa- 
yam iv. 6. 

jan, vartta jayante iii. 86. 
janma, janma-katbamta-sambodba ii. 
89; adrsta-janma ii. 12 ; janma^osa* 
dbi-mantra iv. 1. 

japa,tsj*japaB tad-artba-bhavanam i 28. 
jaya, t^j-jayat piajua^^okah iii 5 ; 
udana-jayat iii 89; samana-jayat iii. 
40; indriya-jaja ii 41, iii. 47; bhQta- 
jayah iii. 44; pradhana-jaya iii 48. 
jala, jala-panka-kaptaka iii 89. 
javitya, mano>jayityam iii 48. 
jati, pOrva-jati iii 18; jaty-anUra* 
paripamaiy. 2; jati-defa-kala-samaya 
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ii. 31; jftty-ayur-bhog&h ii. 13 ; jati- 
lakytna-dagair anyat& iii. 62; j&ti- 
de^k&la-yyayahita iy. 9. 

jngupsA, Bva^.^anga-jugupsa iL 40. 
jfia, nirati^ayaih aarvajnabljam L 25. 
Jfiftta, sada jnat&f citta-yrttayab iv. 18; 

yashi-jbata^'uatam iv. 17. 
jfiatrtya, sarva-jnatrtvam iiL 49. 
jfiana, mithyajnBnam i. 8; fabda- 
jnana^^uiAtl i. 9; syapna-ntdia* 
jnana^^4dambanam va i. 38; ^b- 
da^^artha-jfiana i. 42; anagata-jnanam 

iii. 16; 8arya-bhQta*ruta-jfianam iii. 
17; parya*jati-jiianam iii. 18; para- 
citta-jnanam iii. 19; aparanta-jiianam 
iii. 22; yiprakra^-jnanam iiL 26; 
bhuyana-jfianam iii. 26; taiayyoba- 
jnanam iii. 27 ; tad-gati-jnanam iii. 
28; kaya>yyQba-jnanam iii. 85 ; 
viyeka*jam jnanam iii. 62, iii. 64; 
mala^petasya jfianasya iv. 81; 
jnana-diptir a yiyeka*khyateh iL 28. 

jfieya, jfieyam alpam iv. 81. 
jyotifinant, yifoka va jyotiamatl L 86. 
jyotiB, mtlrdha'jyotisi iiL 82. 
jyalana, aamana-jayaj jvalanam iii 40. 

tad, 1. tan>iiirodah i. 12 ; tat param L 
16; tad<artha L 28; taj-japa L 28; tat- 
pratiaedha..>uiham i. 82; tat-stha i. 
41; tad-aojana L 41; taj-jah L 60; 
tad-yrttayah ii. 11; tad-yipaka IL 18; 
tad-artha ii. 21; tad-anya-aadhata^a 
iL 22; tad-dr^h iL 26; tad*abhavat 
iL 26; tat-sannidhau ii. 86 ; tad eva 
iiL 8; taj-ja^^t iii. 6; tad api iii. 8 ; 
tatpravibhaga iii. 17; tat tidambanam 
iiL 20; tadgiahyaiiL 21; tat-samyar 
mat iiL 22; tad-gati iiL 28; tad- 
dharma iii. 46; tad-vairagyat iiL 60; 
iat-kramayoh iiL 52; tad-yipaka iv. 8; 
tad-abhavab iv.ll; tad apramapakam 
iy. 16; tad-uparaga iv. 17; tat-pra- 


bhoh iv. 18; na tat svabhasam iy.l9; 
tad-akara.^pattau iv. 22 ; tad aaam- 
khyeya- iv. 24; tac-chidiesu iy. 27. 

2. tasya hetuh ii. 24; tasya vacakah 

i. 27; tasya^avieuyl iii. 20; tasya 
bhQmisu iiL 6; tasyapra 9 antar iii. 10; 
tasya saptadba ii. 27; tasya^pi 
nirodbe L 61. 

8. tastnin sati iL 49. 

4. tayor vibhaktah panthab iy. 15. 

6. teantarayah i.80; tepratiprasava- 
heyah iL 10; te hladaparitapaphalah 

ii. 14; te samadbav upasargah iii. 
37 ; te yyakta^oksmah iv. 18. 

e. ta eva aabljah wamadhih i. 46. 

7. tasam anaditvam iy. 10. 

8. From the stem sa, sa tu dlrgha- 
kala- i. 14. 

tada, tada drastoh L 8; tada yiyeka- 
nimnam iy. 26; tada sarva^yarapa 
iy. 81; tada kim syat iv. 16. 
tann, prasupta-tanu-yieohiima^udata- 
pam iL 4. 

tantra, eka-citta-tantram iy. 16. 
tapaa, mantra-tapah-samadhi iy. 1; 
tapah-svadhyaya-lpyarapranidbanani 
iL 1; samtosa-tapah-svadbyaya iL 82; 
apuddbi-ksayat tapasah iL 48. 
tapa, paripama-tapa iL 16. 
taraka, tarakam sarva-yisayam iii. 64. 
tar6, tara-yyabaiii. 27. 
tivTa, tlyra-samveganam i. 21. 
tatas, tato 'pi i. 22 ; tatab pratyak- 
cetana i. 29 ; tato dvandya^anabhi- 
ghatah iL 48; tatab kslyate ii. 62 ; 
tatab parama vapyata ii. 66; tatab 
punah ^ntoditau iiL 12 ; tatab pra- 
tibha iii. 86 ; tatab prakapa iii. 48 ; 
tato 'pimadi iii. 46 ; tato manojavi- 
tvam iiL 48 ; tatab pratipattib iiL 68 ; 
tatab ksetiikavat iv. 8. 
tattva, paripamaikatvad vastu-tattvam 
iv. 14; eka-tattva^bhyasah L 82. 
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tstrs, tatra sthitau L 18; tatra nirati- 
9 ayani i. 25; tatra fabda,.^artha- 
jn&na-vikalpaih i 42; rtambbarft 
tatra prajoS i. 48; tatra pratyaya^eka- 
t&nata iiL 2 ; tatra dhyana-jam anft- 
fayam iv. 6. 
tathft, tatha rOdho i. 9. 
tn, sa tu dlrghakala i. 14 ; varana- 
bhedas tu iy. 8. 

tulya, tulyayos tatahpratipattih iii. 58; 

tulya-pratyayau iii. 12. 
tula, lagbu-tola iiL 42. 
tyaga, vaira-tyagah ii. 85. 
traya, trayam ekatra iii. 4; parinama- 
trayaiii. 16; trayam antarangam iii. 
7. 

triyidha, trividham itare^m iv. 7. 


dargana, atma-darfana ii. 41; drg- 
darfana iL 6 ; siddba-darfana iiL 82 ; 
yife 8 a-dar 9 aiia iv. 25; bhranti-dar* 
fana L 80. 

divya, divyam 9 rotram iii. 41. 
dipti, jiiana*dlpti ii. 28. 
dirgha, dlrgha-soksma ii. 50; dlrgha¬ 
kala i. 14. 

dubkha, heyam duhkham ii. 16; dub- 
kham eva sarvam iL 15 ; duhkha^a- 
jnana^^ananta-phalah ii. 84; a 9 uci- 
duhkha^^atmasu iL 5; sukha-duh- 
kha-punya^apunya-visayanam i. 83; 
duhkha^^u 9 ayl dvesah ii. 8; duh- 
kha-daurmanasya L 81; samskara- 
duhkhaib ii. 15. 
drk, drg-dar 9 a]ia iL 6. 
df^a, dr^ha-bhOmihi. 14. 
dfgi, tad dr 9 eh kaivalyam ii. 25; dr 9 i- 
matraii. 20. 

droya, dra 8 tr-di* 9 ya ii. 17, iv. 23 ; tad- 
artha eva dr 9 yasya^tma ii. 21; 
apavarga^^artham dr 9 yam ii. 18; 
citta,.^tara-dr 9 ye iv. 21. 
drgyatva, abhasam di^yatvat iv. 19. 


difta, drata^^rata ii. 12 ; dmU^nu- 
9 rayika i. 15. 
devatft, ista-devata ii. 44. 
dega, de 9 a-bandha 9 citta 8 yaiii. 1; de 9 a- 
kala-samkhyabhih ii. 50; jati-laksana- 
de 9 aih iii. 58 ; jati-de 9 a-kala-vyavahi- 
tauam iv. 9; jati-de 9 a-kala- 8 amaya 
iL 81. 

dofa, doea-bija-ksaye iiL 50, 
danrmanasya, i. 81. 
draf^, dras^-dr 9 yayoh ii. 17, iv. 28 ; 
drasifi di^matrah iL 20; tada dra- 
stuh svarQpe ’vasthanam i. 3. 
dvandva, dvandva^^anabhighatah ii. 
48. 

dvesa, raga-dveaa^abbiiiive 9 a ii. 3; 
duhkha^anu 9 ayT dvesah ii. 8. 

dharma, 1. external aspect, dhar- 
ma^nupatl dharmi iii. 14; dharma- 
lakMna^vastha iii. 13; kaya-sampat 
tad-dharma^.^abhighata 9 ca iii. 45 ; 
adhva-bhedad dharmanam iv. 12. 

2. [knowable"} thing, dhanna-meghah 
samadhih iv. 29. 

dharmin, dharma^^upatl dharmi iii. 
14. 

dh&ranft, de 9 a-bandha 9 cittasya dhar- 
ana iii. 1; dharapa-dhyana-samadhi 
iL 29 ; dharanasu ea yogyata mana- 
sah ii. 53. 

dkyana, tatra pratyaya^ekatanata 
dhyanam iii. 2 ; -dhyana-samadhayo 
iL 29; dhyana-heyas tad-vrttayah 
iL 11; yatha^bhimata-dhyanad va 
i. 88; dhyanigam ana 9 ayam iv. 6. 
dhruvB, dhruve tad-gati iii. 28. 

na, na ca tat salambanam iiL 20 ; na 
ca^eka-citta-tantram ii. 16; na tat 
svabhasam iv. 19. 
napfa, naatom apy anastem ii. 22. 

kQrma-nad 3 ram iiL 81. 
nabhi, nabhi-cakre iii. 29. 
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nitya, nitya-9Uci*Bukha^tma-khy&ij 
ii. 5. 

nityatva, Bfiso nit 3 ratvat iv. 10. 
nidri, abhava-pratyaya^jllambana vii- 
tir nidra L 10; nidA-smitayah i. 6; 
8vapna-nidia-j!iaiia^_,alain1t)anam i.38. 
nibandhanin, sthlti-nibandhanl i. 36. 
nimitta, nimittam aprayojakam iv. 3. 
ninma, yiveka-nimiiam iv. 26. 
niyama, yama-Diyama- ii. 29; ^uea- 
sazhtosa - tapah - avadhyaya -l 9 varapra* 
nidhanani niyamah iL 82. 
niratiQaya, niratifayam sarvajnabljam 
i. 26. 

nirapakrama, sopakramamnirapakia- 
mam ca karma iii 22. 
nirodha, yoga^citta-vrtti-iiirodhah L 2; 
abhyasa-vairagyabhyam tan^niro- 
dhab i. 12; tasya^pi nirodhe sarva- 
nirodhan nlrbljah aamadhih L 61; 
vyuttbana-nirodba-sazhskarayorabhi- 
bbava-pradurbbavau nirodha-kenpa- 
citta^^vayo nirodbaparipamab iii 9. 
nirgr&byft, aparanta*mrgiabyab kra- 
mah iv. 38. 

nirblia, sarva-nirodban nirbljah sama* 
dbih i 61; tad api babirangam nir- 
b^aaya iii 8. 

nirbhaaa, artba-matra'iiirbbasam L 43, 
lu. 8. 

nirmS^a, niimapa-cittani iv. 4. 
mrviofira,savicara nirvi(Aia ca soksma- 
visaya i. 44; nirvicaia-vai^Uradye 
’dbyatmaprasadab i. 47. 
nirvitarka, smiii-pari 9 uddbau BvarQpa- 
9 Qnya^va^^artbamatra-iiirbba 8 aiiir- 
vitarka L 48. 

nivrtti, pipasa-niv^ iii 30; kle 9 a- 
karma-nivittib iv. 30; atma-bbava- 
bbavana-nivrttib iv. 26. 
n&irantarya, dirgbakala-nairantarya- 
i 14. 

ny&aa, aloka-nyasat iii 26. 


paaka, jala-panka-kantaka iii. 89. 
patLoa, panca kle 9 ah ii 3. 
pafioataya, vrttayah pabcatayyah i. 6. 
panthan, vibbaktah pantbah iv. 16. 
para, L other, cittam api paraoartbam 
iv. 24; bbogab para^.^artbatvat iii 
86; para^nra^ve 9 ah iii. 88 ; para- 
eitta-jnanam iii 19 ; patair aaaihaar- 
gahii 40; 

2. higher,{»,i param[vairagyam] L 16. 
parama,parainava 9 yata ii 66; parama- 
mabattva^.^ta i 40. 
paramS^n, paramanu-paraTnamabattva 
i 40. 

parin&ma, dbarma-lakyuja^vastba- 
parinama iii 13; parinama-trajra 
iii 16; parmama-krama iv. 82; 
krama^^anyatvam parinama^^y- 
atve betuh iii 16 ; parinama^apa- 
ranta iv. 88; parinama-tapa-aamska- 
raib ii. 16; jaty-antara-parinama 
iv. 2; parmama.^ekatvad vastu- 
tattvam iv. 14; dttasya^ekagrata* 
paripamah iii 12; nirodha-parinama 
iii 9 ; aamadbi-parinama iii. 11. 
paritapa, blada-paritapa ii 14. 
paridnfte, samkbyabbib paridrsU ii. 
60. 

paripuddbi, Bmrti-pari 9 addbi i 43. 
paryavaaftna, almga-paiyavaaanam i 
46. 

parvaa, guna-parvani ii. 19. 
pip&8&, ksut-pipasa iii 30. 
pupya, punya^punya i 38, ii 14. 
piinar, tatab punab 9 antoditau iii. 12 ; 

punar aniataprasangat iii. 61. 
pnrupa, sattva-puruaayor atyanta- 
samklrpayob iii 36; tat-prabboh 
purusasya iv. 18 ; aattva-purusa^^* 
yata*khyatimatra iii 49; puraaa- 
kbyater guna>vait^yam i 16; 
sva^^artba-samyamat puruaa-jfianam 
iii. 36; paraBa^_.artba- 9 anyam iv. 84; 
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aaitva-puniflayoh fuddhi-samye kai- 
▼alyam iiL 65 ; purusa-vifemlgrarah 
i. 24. 

purra, abhySsa-pOrvah L 18; antaran- 
gam pQrrebhyah iiL 7; pQrva-jati 
iiL 18; pQrvecAm api guruh L 
26. 

pfiryaka, pngba-pQrvaka L 20; moha- 
pOrvak&h iL 84. 

prakftQa, prak&fa-kriya-sthiti ii. 18; 
caksub-praka9a iii.21; praka^a^va- 
rana-kaaya ii. 62, iiL 48. 
prakrti, prak^-apQrat iv. 2 ; prakitl- 
nam vanuia-bhedaB iv. 8. 
Frakrtilaya, bhayapratyayo Videha- 
Prakrtila^nam L 19. 
praoara, pracara-samyedanac oa iiL 88. 
praoohardana, L 84. 
praJii&» samadbi-pr^Da L 20 ; pranta- 
bbumih prajiia ii. 27; prajba^jQokah 
iii. 6; rtambbara tatra prajfia L 48; 
gruta^nwmana-prajflabhyam i. 49. 
pra^aya, yacakah pra^yah L 27. 
pra^idhana, ifyara-pranidhana L 28, 
iL 1, ii. 82, ii. 46. 
prati, krta^aitham prati ii. 22. 
pratipakfia, pratipaksa-bhayanam iL 
88, 84. 

pratipatti, anayacchedat tolyayoa ta- 
tah pratipattih iiL 58. 
pratiprasaya, gunanam pratiprasavah 
iy. 84; pratipraaayahe^lh iL 10. 
pratibandhin, anya-samakara-prati- 
bandhl L 60. 

pratiyogm, ksapa-piatiyogl iv. 88. 
pratdfedha, tat-pratisedlia^.^artham i. 
82. 

pratiftha, a>tadrQpa-prati 9 ^am L 8; 
ahiiu3a>pr° ii. 86; safya*pr° ii. 86; 
asteya-pr° iL 37; bndima-carya-pr*’ 
iL 88; kaiyalyam avarQpa-pratisUia 
va citifaktih iv. 84. 
pratyak, pratyak-cetana i. 29. 


pratyakfa, pratyaksa^^umana L 7. 
pratyaya,] 9 abda^rtha-pratyayanam 
iiL 17; pratyaya^vifem iiL 85; 
bhava-pratyaya i. 19; (uddho *pi 
pratyaya^.>anupa 9 yah iL 20; pratya- 
ya^^^antarani samskarebbyah iy. 27; 
pratyayasya para-oitta-jnanam iii. 
19 ; 9 aiitoditau tulyapiatyayau cit- 
taaya iii. 12 ; virama-pratyaya L18; 
abbava-pratyaya L 10; praiyaya^ 
ekatanata iiL 2. 

pratyfihfira, pratyabara-dbarapa iL 
29; svayisaya^^asamptayogeoittasya 
8yarapa..^ukara iva^ndriyapam 
pratyabarah ii. 64. 
pradb&na, pradbana-jaya^ ca iiL 48. 
pra m a n a, pramapa-viparyaya- L 6; 
pratyakra^numana^agamab pra- 
mapani i. 7. 

pramada, samfaya-pramada^Jllasya- 
L 30. 

prayatna, prayatna-faitbilya ii. 47. 
prayojaka, prayojakam cittam ekam 
iv. 6. 

pravibbAga, tat-pravibbaga-samyamat 
iii. 17. 

pravrtti, yisayavati pravrttib iv. 6; 
pravrtty-aloka-nyasat iiL 26; pra- 
vrtti-bbede prayojakam cittam ekam 
anekesam iv. 6. 

prap&nta, pra^anta-yabita iii. 10. 
prapyAsa, pvasa-prapyasa i. 81, ii. 
49. 

prasarnkbyAna, prasamkbyane 'pi 
akusldaaya iv. 29. 
praaanga, anisia-prasang^t iiL 61. 
prasAda, adbyatma-prasada L 47. 
prasupta, prasupta-tanu'viccbimia^ 
udarapam iL 4. 

prAgbbAra, kaivalya-pragbbaram iv. 

21 . 

prapa, praccbardana-yidbarapabbyam 
prapasfya L 84. 
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prfi^ftyftma, prilnaj^lma-praty&h&ra* iJ. 
29. 

pr&tibha, pr&tibhftd vft sarvam iii. 88; 

pifttibha-f Ava^- iiL 86. 
pr&dns, pradur-bbavah iii. 8, 45. 
pr&nta, pianta-bhomih pngiia iL 27. 

phala, du}^a^^nana^_.axianta-pbalali 

ii. 84 ; hlada-paritapa-phalah iL 14; 
kriya-pbala^^rayatram iL86; hetu- 
pbala^Jl^ya^.^alambanaih iv. 11. 

bandha, defa-bandbai; cittasya iiL 1; 

bandha-karana-faithilyat iiL 88. 
bala, ropa-lavapya-bala-Tigraaamhana- 
natvani iiL 46 ; ii^tn*adisa balani 
iiL 28 ; balesu haati-bala^dlni iii. 
24. 

bahii>«kalpitft, bahirakalpita v^ib 

iii. 48. 

bahiranga,babirangam nirblja^aiiL 8. 
b&dhana, vitarka-badbane pratipakaa- 
bbavanam iL 88. 

bfihya, babya^bhyantara iL 50,51. 
blja, doiM>bQa>kMye iii. 50; sarrajSa* 
bljam i. 25. 

buddhi, buddbibuddher atipraaangah 

iv. 21; sTa-buddbi-samTedanam iv. 

22 . 

brahmaoaxya, asteya-brahmacarya- iL 
80; brabmaearya-pratis^yam vir- 
ya-labhah ii. 88. 

bhaya, bhava-pratyaya i. 19. 
bhftya, atma-bhaya-bbavana iv. 25; 
sarya-bbaya^^bis^tityaxn iiL 49; 
yikaiana-bbayah iiL 48; pradur- 
bbayah iiL 45. 

bhayana, pratipaksa-bhayazuun ii. 88- 
84; tad-artba-bhayanam L 28. 
bhayana, bbayanataf citta-prasadanam 
L 88; atma-bbaya-bhayana iy. 25; 
8amadbi>bbayana^..artbab iL 2. 
bhayana, bbuyana-jfianam iiL 26. 
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bhuta, 1. dement, bbota^Juidriya iL 
18, iii. 18; bbota-jayab iiL 44. 

2. creature, sanrarbbQta-ruta iii. 17. 
8. partU^le in ayisayibbotatvat iiL 
20 . 

bhumi, dMba-bbomib i. 14; pAnta- 
bbomib ii. 27 ; tasya bhomisu yini* 
yogab iii. 6; alabdbabbOmikatya 

i. 80. 

bheda, adbya-bbedat iy. 12; pnyrtti- 
bbede iy. 5; cittarbhedat iy. 15 ; 
prakrtmam yara^bbedah iv. 8. 
bhoga, jaty-ayimbbo^b iL 18 ; bho- 
ga^pavarga iL 18; pratyaya^^vi* 
9680 bbogah iiL 85. 

bhanma, sarvarbbauxna mabavratam 

ii. 81. 

bhr&nti, bbAnti-dar 9 ana i. 80. 


mai^ abbijatasya^ya maneb L 41. 
madhya, m^u-madbya^adbimatra 
L 22, iL 84.' 

manas, mano>jayityam iiL 48; mana* 
sab stbiti i. 85 ; yogyata manaaab ii. 
68 ! 

mantra, oBadbi>mantra-tapah iv. 1. 
mala, avarana-nuJa iv. 81. 
mahant, maba>yideba iiL 48; maba- 
yiatam iL 81. 

matra, artba^matra i. 48, iiL 8; di^i- 
matia ii. 20; an 3 rata>kbyati-matni 

iii. 49; asmita^matra iv. 4 ; lihga- 
matra ii. 19. 

mithya, mitbya-jSanam i. 8. 
mudita, maitn-karuna-mudita^upek- 
sapam L 88. 

murdhan, mOrdba-jyotisi iiL 82. 
mula, kle 9 amQlah karma 9 aya ii. 12; 

sati mole tad-vipakah iL 18. 
mzdu, mrdu*madbya^.^bimatra i. 22, 
ii. 84. ’ 

megha, dbarma-megbah samadbih iv. 
29. 
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maitri, m^tn-kanma-mudito^upek- 
sanSm i. 88; m&itn^disu, balani 
iii.‘ 28. 

moha, lobha-krodha-mohah ii, 84. 

yatna, tatra sthit&u yatno 'bhyasah 
i. 18. 

yathft, yatha^bhimata-dhyanild va L 
89. 

yama, yama-niyama- ii. 29; ahinsa- 
satya^^ieya • brabmacarya^pari- 
graha yamah ii. 80. 
yoga, yoga..^ufasanam i. 1; yogaf 
eitta-viiti-nirodbah i. 2; kriya* 
yogah iL 1; yoga^anga^^ustJbia- 
nat iL 28. 

yogin, afukla^>kranam yoginaa iv. 7. 
yogyatft, yogyata manasah iL 68. 
yogyatra, atma-daifana-yogyatrani ca 
iL 41. 

ratna, sarva-tatna^upastbanam iL 87. 
rasa, sra-rasa-vabl ii. 9. 
r&ga, aukba^.^afayi ragah iL 7; raga- 
dvesa^bbinive^ab panca klegah ii. 
8 ; -nta-raga-viaayam i. 87. 
rupa, kaya-ropa-samyamat iiL 21; 
rOpa-lavanya-bala iiL 46 ; ava-rapa- 
pratis^a iy. 84 ; 8ya-rQpa-9anyam 
iva iiL 8; aya-rapa^.>nukara iva iL 
54; 8ya>rQpa.^upalabdbi-saihyogah 
iL 28; a-tadrQpa-pratistbam L 8; 
yitarka-yicara^Jliianda^asmita • rapa 
i. 17. 

rupatva, eka-ropatvat iy. 9. 


lakfa^, dbarma-laksana^ayaatba iiL 
18 ; jati-laksapa-de^aib iiL 58. 


lag^ii, lagbu-tQla iiL 42. 
l&bha, ylrya-labha iL 88; aukha-labbab 
iL42. 

l&yai^ya, rQpa-layapya>bala iii. 46. 

48 [ko*. it] 


linga, linga-matram iu 19. 
lobha, lobba-krodba-mobab ii. 84. 


vaira, y^jra-sambananatya iU. 46. 
yat, ksetrika-yat iy. 8; kle^a-yat ly. 
28. ‘ 

yara^a, prakrtmam yarana-bbedah iy. 

8 . ' 

yaoDcara, paramamahattya..,.anto ’sya 
ya 9 lkarab L 40; yaflkara-samjiia L 
16. 

yasta, yastu jnata^^natam iy. 17; 
yastu-fOnyo yikalpab i. 9; yastu- 
samye cittabbedat iy. 15; parinama.^ 
ekatyad yastu-tattyam iy. 14; eka- 
citta-tantram yastu iy. 16. 
v&f ifyara-pranidbanad ya L 28 ; yidha- 
rapabbyam ya L 84; yisayayatl ya 
i. 85; yi^oka ya L 86; yisayaxh ya 
L 87; alambanam ya L 88; dbyanad 
ya L 89 ; aristebbyo ya iiL 88 ; pra- 
tibbad ya iiL 88; Bya-rOpa-pratis|ba 
ya iy. 84. 

ygoaka, tasya yacakab prapayab i. 27. 
yartta, -asyada-yartta iiL 86. 
yasana, abbivyaktir yasananam iy. 8; 

a 8 aiiikbyeya-ya 8 anabbi 9 iy. 24. 
yahita, pra 9 anta'yabita iii. 10. 
yahiu, sya-rasa-yabi iL 9. 
yikarapa, yikanuaa-bbayab iii. 48. 
yikalpa, pramana-yiparyaya-yikalpa- 
nidra-siurtayab L 6 ; 9 abda-jnana.^ 
anupatl ya 8 tu- 9 Quyo yikalpab i. 9; 
9 abda^^artba-jnana-yikalpaib sam- 
klrna sayitarka samapattib L 42. 
yikpepa, citta-yiksepa i. 80 ; yiksepa- 
sababbuyab i. 81. 

yioara, yitarka-yicara^..ananda^^a8mita 
L 17. 

yioohizina, prasupta-tanu-yiccbinna iL 
4. 

yiooheda, gati-yiccbeda iL 49. 
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▼itarka, L ddiberatioH [tipon ooarae oh- 
jeets], yitarka-vicara^^knanda- i. 17. 
2. perverse consideration, vitarka 
hinsadayah krta-karita^numoditah 
iL 84; vitarka-badhane pratipakM- 
bhavanam iL 88. 

▼itff^a, Tiaaya-Titnnaaya i 16. 
Videha, Videha-Pnikrtilayanam L 19; 
bahir-akalpita yrttir mabayideha iiL 
48. 

yidyftna, yiduao *pi iL 9. 
yidh&ra^ praochardana-yidhanna- 
bhyam i. 84. 

viniyoga, bbamisu yiniyogah iiL 6. 
yiniyptti, bhayana-yiniyrttih iy. 25. 
ylparyaya, prainana*yipaTyaya-yikal- 
pa- i. 6; viparyayo mithyajfianam 
atadrOpapratiatiiam i. 8. 
yiX>&ka, kla^a - karma • yi{Aka^pa- 
ramra^h L 24 ; sati mole tad-yipako 
jaty-ayur-bhogah iL 18; vipaka^ 
anugupanam . . . yaaaDanam iy. 8. 
yiprakipta, viprakrs^'jflaoam iiL 
26. 

yibhakta, yibhaktah pantbah iy. 16. 
yirama, yiAma - pratyaya^^bbyasa- 
pQrvah i. 18. 

yirodha, guna-yrtti-yirodbao ca iL 16. 
yiyeka, viyeka-nimnaih kaiyalya-prag- 
bbaram cittam iy. 26; yiveka-kbyati 

ii. 26, ii. 28, ir. 29; yiyeka-jam 
jnanam iii. 64; yiveka-jam dbyanam 

iii. 62. 

yiyekin, dubkbam eya saryam yive- 
kinab ii. 15. 

Tipefa, 1. the particular, purusa-yipesa 
L 24; yi^esa^rtbatyat L 49; yi- 
9esa^yi9eBa ii. 19. 

2. the distinction, tato ’pi yipesab L 
22; yi 9 eM-dar 9 inah iy. 25. 
yipoka, vifoka ya jyotismatl L 86. 
yifaya, anubbota-visaya L 11; yisaya* 
yitrenasya L 16 ; sya*yi8aya^.^asam- 


prayoge dttasya iL 64; tarakam 
sarva - yisayam aaryatba-yisajram 

^IrriLiTutTh oeti yiyekpjam jfianam iiL 
64; pnyiiabbyam anya-yisuya L 49; 
aayieara nirvieara ca soksma-yisaya 
L 44; apupya-yisayanam L 88; 
babya^^bbyantara-yisaya iL 61; 
yitaraga-yisayam L 87. 
yifayatya, snksma-yiMyatvam ea^ 
alinga-paryayasanam L 46. 
yipayavant, yiaayayatl vB prayrttib L 
86 . ‘ 

yita, yitaraga-yisayam L 87. 
virya, praddba-ylrya-smrti-samadbi- 
prajfiB L 20; brabmacarya-pratistba- 
yam virya-labbab iL 88. 
yrtti, yogap citta-yiiti-nirodbab L 2 ; 
yrttayah pancatayyahklista^aklia^ 
i. 6 [the list farms the nesd sAtra]; 
y^ir nidra i. 10 ; sada jbatap citta- 
yrttayas tat-prabbob puni8asya._^pa- 
ripamityat iv. 18; yrtti-sartlpyam 
i. 4 ; gupa-yrtti-yirodbae ca iL 15 ; 
babya^bbyantara-atambba-yittib ii. 
60; dbyana-beyastad-yrttayab iL 11; 
ksma-yrtteb L 41; babir-tikalpitB 
yrttib iii. 48. 

yedana, vedana^^aipa^^Bsyada- iiL 86. 
yedaniya, janma-yedaniyah ii. 12. 
y&itrpnya, gupa-yaitnpyam L 16. 
yftira, yaira-tyagab iL 86. 
yairagya, dr 8 ta,_^u 9 rayika-yiBaya- 
yitrspasya yapikarasamjna yBiAgyam 
i. 16; abbyasa-yairBgyBbbyBm i. 12; 
«tad-'^iiagyad api doea-bl^ja-ksaye 
kaivalyam iii. 60. 

y&ipSradya, nirvicara-yaiparadye L 47. 
yyakta, yyakta-sQksmab iy. 18. 
yyapadepya, a-yyapadepya iiL 14. 
yyayahita, kala-yyayabita iv. 9; soks- 
ma-yyayabita iiL 26. 
yyakhy&ta, paripBma yyakbyatah iiL 
18; BOksma-visa^ y^kkbyatii L 44. 
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yyftdhi, Tyftdhi-stylna L 80. 
Tyutthftns, vyutth&na-iiirodlui iiL 9 ; 

vyutth&ne siddhayah iiL 87. 

▼yuha, tftitt-Tyfllia iii. 27 ; kays-vyoha 

iii. 29. 

yrata, inaha>vtatam iL 81. 

9 akti, syarQpa>pratistliA ▼& citifaktih 

iv. 84; Bva-svami-faktyoh iL 28; 
tad-grahya-9akti iiL 21; di^-darfana* 
fakti iL 6. 

9 abda, ^abda^^artha-jilana L 42; ^ab- 
da^^^rtha-pratyayanamiiL 17; fabda- 
jfiana^^upati L 9. 
garira, para-faiTra^ye$ah iiL 88. 
g&nta, $anta^udita iiL 12 and 14. 
gOa, prakaga-kriyft-sthiti-gilam iL 18. 
gnoLnitya-gufli-Bukha^tma-khyfttiiL 5. 
guddiha, diaste drgimatrah guddho ’pi 
ii. 20. 

guddhi, gnddhi-kMye iL 28; sattva- 
guddhi iL 41; guddhi-samye kaival- 
yam iiL 85. 

gdnya, 8TarQpa*ganya.Jiya i. 48, iii. 8 ; 
vastu-gonyai.O; purusa^..artha-gODya 
iv. 84. 

gega, samskara-gesa L 18. 
gBithilya, bandha-karaga-caithilyat iii. 

38 ; prayatna-fftithilya iL 47. 
gftuoa, ^uca-aamtosa- iL 82; gancat 
sva^^anga-jug^peA iL 40. 
graddhft, graddha-vlrya-smrti-sainadhi- 
prajila i. 20. 

gr&va^a, pratibha-giayajcut-yedana- iiL 
36 . 

grata, gruta^^anumana i. 49. 
grotra, grotra^jlkagayohiii.41; diyyam 
grotram iii. 41. 

gyasa, g^hsa-pragyasa i. 81, ii. 49. 

sa, sa tu dirghakala- L 14. 
samyama, trayam ekatra samyamah 
iiL 4; pari^ama-traya-samyamat iiL 
16; tat-prayibhaga-samyamat iiL 17; 


kaya-rQpareamyamat iiL 21; karma 
tat-samyamat iiL 22; sOrye sam- 
]nunat iiL 26; Bya^rtha-samyamat 
iiL 86; sambandha-Bamyamat iii. 41, 
iiL 42; arthayattya-samyamat iiL 44, 
iii. 47; kaa^a-tat-kramayoh Bam* 
yamat iii. 62. 

Bamyog^a, samyogo heya-hetuh iL 17; 
upalabdbi-hetu-samyogah ii. 28; 
Bamyoga.^bhaya iL 25; isU-deyata- 
Bamprayoga iL 44. 

Baiiiyid, citta-samyit iii. 84. 

aamyega, tma-aamveganam L 21. 

Bamyadana, pracara-samyedanac ca iiL 
38 ; Bya-buddhi-samyedanam iy. 22. 

Bamgaya, styana-samgaya-pramada L 
80. 

aamsk&ra, pariyama-tapa-BariiBkara- 
duUhaih iL 16 ; pratyaya^antaragi 
Bamskarebbyah iy. 27 ; taj-jah sam- 
Bkaro ’nyaaamakara-pratibandhi L 
60; amrti-samskarayor ekarDpatyat 
iy. 9; nirodba-samBkarayor abbi* 
bbaya-pradui-bbayau iii. 9; praganta- 
yabita aamskarat iiL 10 ; Bamskara- 
gesa L 18 ; samBkara-Baksat iiL 18. 

Bamhatyalc&ritya, parartham sambat* 
yakarityat iy. 24. 

samhananatya, yaj ra-Baihbananatyani 
iiL 46. 

Baxhkara, adbyasat Bamkarab iiL 17; 
Bmrti-Bamkarag ca iy. 21. 

Bamldrna, yikalpaib aamklrna L 42; 
atyanta^-Bamklrna iiL 86. 

Bamkbya, dega-kala-saibkbyabbib iL 
60. 

Buga, Banga-Bmaya..>Ucaraiiam iiL 61; 
a-sangaiiL 89. 

Bamgrhitatya, betu-pbala-agraya-alam> 
banaib samgrbitatyat iy. 11. 

Bamj&a, yaglkara-san^ba yairagyam 
L 16. 

Bati, fammin sati iL 49; sati mole ii. 18. 
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«atk&ra, n&irantarya-satkara^jlBevita 

i. l4. 

sattva, sattva-fuddhi ii. 41; sattra- 
purusayoh fuddhi-sftmye k&ival 3 ram 
iii. 56; sattva-parusa-anyata-khyati* 
m&tfa iii 49; sattra-purusayor 
atyanta-samklrnayoh iii. 86. 
aatys, ahina-satya ii. 30; aatya-prati- 
sthay&m ii. 86. 

8ad&, sada j&ata 9 citta-yrttayah iy. 18. 
sant, sati: see aati 

samtofa, (auca-aamtoM-tapah- ii 82; 
samtosad anuttamah aukhalabhah 

ii. 42.' 

aamnidhi, tt-samnidliaa vaira-tyagah 

ii 86. 

aaptadhii, taayaaaptadha pi^tabhamih 
pnyna ii. 27. 

aabli'a, aabljah aamadhih i 46. 
aamaya, jati<defa-kala-aamaya ii. 81; 
elca-aamaye ca^ubhaya^>nayadhar- 
anam iy. 20. 

aamadhi, tad eya^..^arthamatranir- 
bhaaamayarQpafQnyamiya aamadhih 

iii. 8 ; aabljah aamadhih i. 46; nir* 
bijah aamadhih i 61; dharana- 
dhyanansamadhayah ii 29 ; 9 raddha* 
yTrya-amrti-aamadhi-prigha i 20; 
aamadhi-siddhi ii 45,iy.l; aamadhi- 
paiinama iii 11; aamBdhi-bhaya- 
na^^^arthah ii. 2; te aamadhay upa- 
aarsah iii 87 : dharma-meffhah sama- 
dhihiy. 29. 

samana, aamana-jayat iii. 40. 
aamftpatti, tatatha-tadahjanata aama- 
pattih i 41; laghu-tola-aamapatteh 

iii 42; aayitarka aamapatti^ i 42; 
Ananta-aamapattibhyam ii 47. 

aamapti parinama-krama-eamaptihiy. 
82. 

aampad, kaya-sampat iii 46,46. 
aampr^fi&ta, yitaika . .. aampngha- 
tah i 17. 
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aambandha, sambandha- 6 am 3 ^inat iii 

41, 42. 

saihbodhs, janma-kathamta-sambodha 

ii 89. 

aarya, aarya-jSa i 26; sarya-jfiatrtyam 

iii 49; sarya-yisayam iii. 64; cittam 
8arya^.>uiham iy. 18; sarya^^arthata 
iii. 11; sarya-bhayaiii 49; duhkham 
eya saryam ii 16; sarva^yarana- 
mala iy. 81; sarya-nirodhat i. 61; 
pratibhad ya aarvam iii 38; sanra- 
ratna^upasthanam ii. 87; sarya- 
bhata-ruta iii. 17. 

saryatha, flarya._^yisayam saryatha 
yisayam akramam iii 64; saryatha 
yiyeka-khyateh iy. 29. 
sayio&ra, savicara . . . soksmayisaya 
i 44. 

sayitarka, sayitarka aamapattih i 42. 
sahabhtiy yikmpa-sahabhuyah i 81. 
s&kf ftt, saihskara-s” iti 18. 
Bftdhftrapatya, tad-anya-sadh" ii. 22. 
B&mya, 9 uddhi- 8 amye kaiyalyam iii 65; 

yastu-samye iy. 16. 

B&rilpya, yitti-sarupyam i. 4. 
8&ryabhftuma, saryabhauma mahayra- 
tam ii 81. 

salambana, tat salambanam iii 20. 
aiddha, siddha-darganam iii 82. 
siddhi kaya..^driya-8iddhih ii 48; 
yyuttbane siddhih iii 87; samadhi- 
siddhih ii.45; samadhi-jah Biddha 3 rah 
iy. 1. 

ffokha, 8ukha^>anu9ayi ragah ii 7; 
nitya-9uci-8ukha-atma-khyatih ii 6; 
sthira-Bukham HHanam ii 46; sukha- 
duUdia-pupya-apunya-yiinyapam i 
88: anuttamah sukha-labhah ii 

42. 

sQk^ma, yyakta-sokeona gonatmanah 
iy. 18; BOkmia-yyayahita- iii 26; 
dlrghanaokamah ii 50; pratiprasaya- 
heyah soksmah ii. 10; sttksmayisa]^ 
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i. 44; BOkmia-TisayatTam ca L 46; 
syarapa-BOksma-anvaya- iiL 44. 
s&rys, sozye samyam&t iiL 26. 
Bopakraxna, sopakraznazh ninipakra- 
tnaiTi ca kanna iiL 22. 
a&nmanasya, 9uddhi-8afl*’-ekBgrya iL 
41. 

stambha, 9 akti-stambhe iii. 21; abhy* 
antara-8t‘’-yrttib iL 60. 
styftna, Tyftdhi-Bt°-8aih(aya- i. 80. 
stha, tat-stba-tada&janata L 41. 
athfiniiii sth^-npanimantra^e iiL 61. 
sthiti, prak&fa-kriya-sthiti ii. 18; tatra 
atbitau yatno ’bhyasah L 18 ; man- 
«nah stbiti-nibandhanl i. 86. 
sihira, Bth°-sukham Bsanam ii. 46. 
sthvla, 8th°-sTarQpa-sQkama- iiL 44. 
ath&irya, aparigraha-sthaiiye ii. 89; 

korma-nadyam atbaiiyam iiL 81. 
amaya, 8anga-sm°*akarajaam iiL 61. 
smrti, anubhata-yiaaya^asampramo* 
sab Binrtib L 11; -vikalpa-iLidta- 
smiiayah i. 6 ; 9 raddha-vlrya-smrti- 
samadhi-prajM i. 20; sm^'samaka* 
rayor ekarapatrat iv. 9 ; smrti>pari* 
fuddhau L 48; 8 mrti- 8 amkara 9 ] ca 
iv. 21. 

syftt, tada kim syat iy. 16. 

Bva, sva-Bvaini-^aktyah iL 28; sva^.^- 
ga ii. 40; tapah-ayadhyaya^fyara- 
pranidhanani ii. 82; avadhyayad iato- 
deyata iL 44; aya^jurtha-aamyamat 
iii. 86; aya-buddhi-aamyedanam iy. 


22; na tat aya^bhaaam dr^yatyat 
iy. 19 ; aya-raaa-yahl iL 9 ; aya-ropa, 
see hjf UstH/', aya-yiaaya^^aaampra- 
yoge iL 64. 

arropna, By°*nidia-jiiaiia^.^alambanam 

L88. 

syarapa, athola-ayarapa-aoksma- iiL 
44; ayarQpa^npalabdbi-betuh aam- 
yogabii.28; ayarQpa-pratiatiia ya iy. 
84; citta-8yarQpa,^juiukara iya iL 64; 
syarapa-fOnya^ya i. 48 ; ayarQpa- 
9 llnyam iya iiL 8; tada ayarQpa^ya- 
sthanam L 8 ; ayarOpato ’aty adbya- 
bhedat iy. 12 ; grahana-syarOpa^^- 
mita iiL 47. 

syamin, 8 ya-syami- 9 aktyoh iL 28. 

hina, aamyoga^bhayo hanam ii. 26 ; 
yiyeka-khyatir ayiplava hana^upa- 
yab ii. 26; hanam esam kle 9 ayat 
iy.’28. 

hinaft, yitarka hi^aa^dayah iL 84. 
hfdaya, h^aye citta-samyit iiL 84. 
beta, betu-pbala^a 9 raya iy. 11; kra- 
ma^^yatyam parinama^^nyatye 
betuh iii. 15; upalabdbi-hetu-aam- 
yogab ii. 28; taaya hetur ayidya 
iL 24; aamyogo heya-betuh iL 17. 
betatya, apunya-betutyat iL 14. 
heya, aamyogo heya-betuh ii. 17; pra- 
tiprasaya-heyab iL 10; dbyana-heyah 
iL 11; heyam dubkham ii. 16. 
biada, blada-paritapa-phalab iL 14. 
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